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JEREMIAH AND THE FALL OF JUDAH. 


EREMIAH, “the last great prophet, the evening star of 
the declining day of prophecy, occupies the dividing 
line between two ages, and without intending it closes the 
species of entirely pure prophecy.”* The “‘ burden of the 
Lord” had been more gladly, but not more faithfully, borne 
by many of his predecessors; but in him that “‘ joy that 
champions feel,’ which peals out in the words of Amos and 
of Micah, yields to the solemnity of constraint and self- 
restriction, and the victory of prophetic loyalty is won only 
within the domain of thought and character. Upon the 
ruins of patriotic ambition he lays the foundations of 
spiritual faith and hope. Familiar not only with the 
strength and the weakness of Judaism, but with the rites 
and practices of foul idolatry, he based the religion of the 
future upon the insight of obedience, and the immediate 
knowledge of God which is the treasure of the pure heart 
and the single mind. The path of Jeremiah’s life, which we 
propose for awhile to follow, leads from the Old Covenant 
to the new. 

The reaction which set in, upon the death of Hezekiah 
(696 B.c.), swept away nearly every trace of the reforma- 
tion he had effected. Manasseh ‘‘ bowed down to the 

* Ewald. Prophets. Tr. by J. F. Smith. Vol. III., p. 73. 
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host of heaven,’ introduced foreign worships, ‘‘ caused 
his son to pass through fire” to Molech, and placed 
the symbol of Ashéra in the temple of Jerusalem. The 
prospects of the establishment of the national religion 
on a pure and single Yahvistic basis, which had opened 
before the eyes of the prophetic party, were rudely closed. 
Remonstrant voices were either abruptly silenced by perse- 
cution (which, according to tradition, brought a terrible 
death to the venerable Isaiah), or sank into such muttered 
forebodings of woe as find place in the narrative of 
2 Kings xxi. 10—15. Manasseh reigned forty-five years, 
and was succeeded by his son Amon, whose Egyptian name 
may be due to that alliance, extending to the introduction 
of Egyptian rites into Jerusalem, which the prophetic 
school persistently condemned.* Amon ‘ walked in all the 
way that his father walked in,” and the consequent exaspe- 
ration of some adherents of the prophetic party may have 
led to that conspiracy in which he lost his life. But there 
was no Yahvistic revolution, no Jehu to show “‘ his zeal for 
Yahveh.” ‘The people of the land” were content with 
things as they were; and Amon’s son, Josiah, a boy of 
eight, was placed on the throne. 

The times were not ripe for any aggressive measures ; 
the party of reform gathered strength in quietness. Many 
men of position, members of the royal household and even 
of the royal family (‘‘ the princes”) identified themselves 
with it, and the young king was shielded from hostile in- 
fluences, and taught to do that which was “right in the 
sight of Yahveh.” Prophet and priest waited "patiently for 
the development of his youth into manly power, when he 
should be ready for fuller counsels and consequent action. 
The temple was allowed to fall into disrepair, and the 
idolatrous practices, of which it had been the seat, into 
at least comparative desuetude. But the objects connected 
with them were not disturbed ; it was well that they should 
produce some shock of surprise and horror when the day of 
revival should come. Hilkiah the high priest, Shaphan the 

* Jer. ii.. 16, 18, 36. 
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royal scribe, Zephaniah the prophet, apparently of the 
blood royal, Huldah the prophetess, were conspicuous in 
the party of reform. And soon a younger contemporary, 
Jeremiah, began to be associated with them. His family con- 
nections were apparently such as would gain him an early 
admission to the inner circle : his uncle was the husband of 
Huldah, and the sons of Shaphan remained his life-long 
friends. His father was Hilkiah, in whom many Jewish 
commentators and Christian writers see none other than 
the high priest. If this had been the case, however, it is 
hard to imagine that he would have been described merely 
as “of the priests that were in Anathoth in the land of 
Benjamin.”* We cannot guess how far Jeremiah was 
engaged in the composition of that great work (Deutero- 
nomy) which was to be the manifesto and programme of 
the reformation. How long beforehand the work had been 
prepared, and the device of its discovery by Hilkiah and 
Shaphan conceived, it is also impossible to determine. 
The quiet labours of the prophetic circle were interrupted, 
and their hopes deferred, by strange and unforeseen calamity. 
It seemed that the judgment of Yahveh must light upon his 
recreant people, before it could be reconsecrated to his 
service. The prophet’s eye was turned from the vision of 
the religious future to mark the signs of impending national 
disaster ; and Jeremiah’s first utterance strikes that note 
of woe which was destined to be thenceforward dominant 
in all his speech. 

A new and foreign element had appeared among the 
populations of Western Asia. The first irruption of the 
“northern barbarian” into the realms of ancient civilisa- 
tion was made by a vast horde of Scythians, “ uncouth, 
fur-clad forms, hardly to be distinguished from their horses 
and their waggons”’; + in or about the year 634 they broke 
out from the passes of the Caucasus, and descended to the 
plains of Media. Cyaxares, who following in the footsteps of 
his predecessor, Phraortes, had commenced his reign by a 
campaign against Assyria, was compelled to turn back from 


* Jer. i. 1. + Stanley, Jewish Church. II., 504. 
14—2 
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the siege of Nineveh to rescue his own kingdom from the 
invaders.* The fall of Assyria was postponed for a brief 
term of years; but every kingdom of Western Asia was 
convulsed by the inroads of the Scythians, or of the Cim- 
merians whom they had displaced. While the latter 
attacked the wealthy cities of Lydia, a large body of 
Scythians directed its course towards Egypt. ‘‘ When they 
were in Palestine,” says Herodotus, ‘‘ Psammetichus, the 
King of Egypt, met them with gifts and prayers, and pre- 
vailed upon them to advance no further.” We know no 
particulars of the Scythian raid, save that the city and 
temple of Ascalon were sacked. The main body came and 
went by the way of the coast, and Jerusalem does not 
appear to have been touched. The storm passed, leaving 
scarcely a trace behind it. 

But from the moment when the first indications of a 
southward march of the barbarians were apparent, the 
wildest alarm spread throughout Palestine. The prophets, 
quailing before the new “‘ scourge of God,” were inclined to 
blame themselves for having held their peace so long. 
Now, they lifted up their voices to testify that the penalty 
was just. Zephaniah, in that dirge-like wail which has been 
protracted in the Dies irae of the Christian Church, pro- 
claims the advent of the day of Yahveh’s wrath.+ He 
denounces judgment not only upon those who still practise 
the rites of Baal and Moloch, and worship the host of 
heaven, but on those also who in the recent days had lapsed 
into mere indifference. While there were no divine judg- 
ments to “cry aloud,’ and even the voice of the prophet 
was silent, they had found that Yahveh was no longer “a 
jealous God,” and had comfortably settled that he “ will 
not do good, neither will he do evil.” 

Whether the crisis of the Scythian invasion marks the 
actual commencement of Jeremiah’s prophetic ministry, it 
is impossible to say. His earlier prophecies appear to have 


* Herod. [., 103-5. On the chronological difficulties, see Canon Raw- 
linson’s appended Essay III. 


+ Zeph. i. 7, 14—18. t Zeph. i. 4—6, 12. 
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been re-written more than once during his long life, and in 
each case to have been subjected to some re-arrangement, as 
well as combination with later utterances having special 
reference to contemporary events. Thus, at the very outset, 
between chapter i., which predicts woe from the North, and 
chapters iii—vi., which carry this prediction into detail, we 
find inserted (chapter ii.) a warning against alliance with 
Egypt, which must belong to the days of Jehoiakim, con- 
taining, moreover, as Ewald must be right in alleging, an 
interpolation (vv. 14—17) belonging to the latest years of 
the prophet’s life. It is in the thirteenth year of Josiah (626) 
that the divine call to speak comes to the youthful prophet. 
The words in which he describes the moment of his first 
clear apprehension of the “vision and the faculty divine,” 
are much simpler, but no less solemn, than those in which 
Isaiah commemorates his like experience. He pleads, as 
he will often do again in the after years, that the burden of 
the Lord is too heavy for him: ‘‘ Ah, Lord Yahveh, indeed 


I know not how to speak, for I am too young! But Yahveh 
said unto me, Say not ‘I am too young,’ but to whomsoever 
Isend thee thou wilt go, and whatsoever I command thee 
thou wilt speak. Fear not before them, for I am with thee 


999 


to deliver thee. And then follow the words, long remem- 
bered as typical of Jeremiah’s special character and function : 
“Behold, I put my words in thy mouth: see, I set thee 
now over the nations and over the kingdoms, to pluck up 
and pull up, to destroy and throw down, to build and to 
plant!’’* The faithfully recorded impressions which were 
the first to strike upon the eyes of the young seer, the 
similitudes of the sudden blossom of the almond-tree, and 
of the pot boiling over amid flames from the North, bear 
witness alike to the youth’s training in all that constituted 
as yet the lore of prophecy, and to the forcible impact 
which his own consciousness had received from the dangers 
of the time. But it appears impossible to resist the con- 
clusion that the incorporation of these earliest utterances: 
in a book which was produced nearly thirty years after,t 
* Jer. i, 6-10. Cp. Ecclus. xlix., 7. + Jer. xxv. 1—3. 
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at a time when a second northern invasion was imminent, 
and the testimonies of bygone years were adduced as a kind 
of cumulative warning, may have caused a good many 
special references to the Scythian inroad, such as we find 
in the solitary oracle of Zephaniah, to be smoothed away, 
while all that may haply apply to the coming of the Chal- 
deans is retained. The solemn background of the prophet’s 
thought remained unchanged and unrelieved from first to 
last,—his people’s disloyalty to Yahveh, felt as a stain upon 
the honour of his own soul, the dark shadow which had 
fallen like a blight upon his youth; and as the fate of the 
northern kingdom was traced back by the prophetic inter- 
pretation of history to the apostasy of Jeroboam, the son of 
Nebat, ‘‘ who caused Israel to sin,’ so Jeremiah sees the 
merited vengeance of Yahveh approaching “ because of 
Manasseh, the son of Hezekiah, King of Judah, for that 
which he did in Jerusalem.’”’* That the utmost penalty 
was about to light upon Judah at the moment of the 


Scythian raid, Jeremiah did not doubt. The first warning 
he is commissioned to utter is to this effect :— 


* Behold I call all the tribes of the kingdoms of the north, saith Yahveh, 
that they may come and set every one his throne over against the gates of 
Jerusalem, and against its walls round about, and against all the cities of 
Judah. And I will plead my cause against them (the cities) concerning 
all their wickedness, in that they forsook me, to burn incense to other 
gods, and bowed themselves before the works of their own hands.t 

Proclaim it in Judah, make it known in Jerusalem, say, Sound the trumpet 
in the land! Cry with full voice and say, Gather ye together, Let us go 
into the fortified cities. Uplift a banner (? signal flag) towards Zion. 
Flee, tarry not; for I am bringing evil from the north and great ruin. 
The lion rises from his thicket, a destroyer of nations; he is on his way, 
he comes forth from his hiding-place, to make thy Jand a desert, that thy 
cities be laid waste without an inhabitant.’ . . . ‘ Behold he rains upon 
us like clouds, like the storm are his chariots, swifter than eagles his horses ; 
woe unto us for we are destroyed ! ’§ 


Already far-off Dan, next Mount Ephraim, is attacked ; 
the cities of Judah are in an agony of expectation. Now 
the prophet’s emotion runs into clear and rapid lyrical 
utterance :— 

I looked upon the earth, and behold—it was desert and void. 
And unto the heavens, and there were no stars. 


* Jer. xv. 4. + Ibid. i. 15, 16. t Ibid. iv. 5—7. § Ibid. 13. 
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I looked upon the mountains, and behold—they quaked, 
And all the hills were shaken. 

I looked, and lo, there was not a man, 

And all the birds of the heaven were fled. 

I looked, and lo, the fruitful plain was a desert 

And all its cities destroyed . 

Before Yahveh, before the heat of his anger.* 

Whether there was any real connection between the 
terror produced by the Scythian invasion, followed naturally 
by an intense feeling of relief and gratitude when the bar- 
barian hordes unexpectedly withdrew, and the great reform 
which was to follow within five years, there is no evidence 
before us to show. It may be that Ewald is right in his 
suggestion that the lessons of the time, pointed and driven 
home by the prophetic word, roused the Kingdom of Judah 
from its moral slumber; and that both the turning of the 
people’s heart towards their God, and the ripening of 
Josiah’s youthful piety into manly faith, marked the period 
when the silent work of preparation must be finished, and 
a policy of action developed, by those who desired to turn 
the solemn impressions of the hour into a permanent and 
national loyalty to Yahveh.+ But if this was the case, we 
can only wonder why there was so long a pause. The 
Book of Jeremiah furnishes us with no information: the 
personality of the prophet is reabsorbed in the life of his 
circle, and though we may well doubt whether, as Bishop 
Colenso thought, the actual writing of the manifesto of 
Reform, the book of Deuteronomy, is his work, the simi- 
larities of language between it and the prophecies of Jere- 
miah are sufficient to show that both were produced from 
one school and under the same prevailing influences. The 
story of the reformation itself has already been told in these 
pages;t the sending to Josiah of the ‘book of the law’ 
which Hilkiah ‘found in the house of Yahveh;’ the effect 
produced by the threats of vengeance upon unfaithfulness 

* Jer. iv., 23—26. 

+ Ewald, History Eng. Tr. IV.,231—2. He conjectures that Psalms x. 
and xxviii. are of this time, and from the hand of Josiah. Commentary on 
Psalms, E. T., I., 292, 300. 


t Prof. J. E. Carpenter, Art.: “The Book of Deuteronomy.”—Modern 
Review, April, 1883, p. 276. 
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with which the book closed (Deut. xxviii.) ; and the commis. 
sion sent by Josiah to inquire of Yahveh through Huldah 
the prophetess,—all lead up to a solemn acceptance on the 
part of King and people of their part in a ‘ covenant before 
Yahveh,’ in which they pledge themselves ‘to keep his 
commandments and his testimonies and his statutes with 
all their heart and with all their soul, to perform the words 
of the covenant which was found in the house of Yahveh.’* 
The prophets of the preceding century had appealed to 
history to prove that Yahveh (‘thy God from the land of 
Egypt’) had wrought deliverance for Israel, and, at the 
time of the Exodus, and by the hand of Moses his servant, 
had entered into a special relation with his people,—a rela- 
tion typified by the various kinds of family tie, as between 
husband and wife, father and son.t But the surviving 
literary testimony to this relation, the original ‘ Book of 
the Covenant,’ or First Code, which had been linked with 
the ‘Ten Words,’ and connected with a prophetic narra- 
tive, probably in the middle of the eighth century B.c., con- 
tained no secret of power, no energy of new life, whereby 
a people now fallen more hopelessly than ever below the 
old ideal, ‘a kingdom of priests and a holy nation,’ could be 
arrested, uplifted, and reformed.{ The prophet feels him- 
self to be the legitimate continuator of Moses’ work,§ and 
it is his function to be the ‘ messenger of the covenant’ for 
his age, and in face of the moral and religious declension 
of his people. Hence that new ‘ book of the law,’ in which 
the glow of a zealous faith gives a new spirit to the dead 
letter of the ancient covenant, and prophetism is ‘ applied to 
the actual circumstances and existing requirements of 
religion.’ || 

Was the Reformation under Josiah really thoroughgoing 
and effectual? The purging of Jerusalem, no doubt, was 
drastic enough. The temple was cleared of the symbols of 

* 2 Kings xxii., xxiii. + See Hosea ii. 16, 19; xi. 1—4. 

t See Prof. J. E. Carpenter, “ Through the Prophets to the Law,’’ Modern 
Review, Jan. , 1884, pp. 8 seq, 


§ Hos. xii. 13. Deut. xviii. 15, 18. 
_ |} See J. E. Carpenter, ut supra, pp. 14, 15. 
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Baal and Ashéra, and the other strange things of which one 
reads with wonder in 2 Kings xxiii. The Tophet was 
defiled, and the sanctuaries of Ashtoreth, Chemosh, and 
Milcom were destroyed. That the prophetic party, when 
their opportunity was at last come, should wage war to the 
knife against foreign worships, and give etlect to their 
teaching as to the sole claim of Yahveh to Israel’s alle- 
giance, could excite no surprise. But when it appeared 
that the reform involved the absolute ceritralisation of the 
national worship, and the King proceeded to treat the high 
places and local sanctuaries of Yahveh himself as he had 
treated the altars of Baal, and degraded the (Levitical) 
priests who had ministered at them, it became evident that 
popular feeling was not sound on this matter ; the demand 
of the reformer now, as in the days of Hezekiah, was too 
far in advance of the contemporary conscience. No pro- 
phet before Hosea had attacked the rude and material 
Yahveh-worship of the northern sanctuaries as wrong in 
itself, or had even protested against the calves of Dan and 
Bethel. However good some of Hezekiah’s predecessors 
on the throne of David may have been, ‘ howbeit the high 
places were not taken away ;’ and when this was for the 
first time effected, we learn from the words of the Assyrian 
envoy how deep and widespread was the misgiving to which 
he appeals :—‘ If ye say unto me, We trust in Yahveh our 
God: is not that he, whose high places and whose altars 
Hezekiah hath taken away, and hath said to Judah and 
Jerusalem, Ye shall worship before this altar in Jerusalem ?’* 

Chapters xi.—xiii. of Jeremiah—a retrospective passage 
dating from the reign of Jehoiachin—preserves to us a 
notice of the prophetic crusade which accompanied the 
active measures of Josiah, and of the bitter disappointment 
by which it was succeeded. It was the mission of Jere- 
miah and others to preach the necessity of obedience to 
‘the words of this covenant’ :— 


‘Speak unto the men of Judah, and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and 
say unto them, Thus saith Yahveh Israel’s God, Cursed be the man who 


* 2 Kings xviii. 22. 
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heareth not the words of this covenant, which I commanded your fathers 
when I led them out of Egypt, the iron furnace, saying, Hear ye my 
voice and—do them, according to all that I command you, so shall ye be to 
me a people, end I be to youa God!’ . . . Proclaim all these words in 
Judah’s cities and in Jerusalem’s streets, saying, Hear ye the words of this 
covenant, and—do them . . yet they obeyed not nor inclined their 
ear - . and Yahveh said unto me, Treachery is found among the 
men of Judah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem; they are turned back to 
the iniquities of their forefathers who refused to hear my words . . .* 


Jeremiah’s mission certainly gained him no honour in 
his own country and among his own people. He recalls 
with bitterness of heart that the men of Anathoth had 
threatened him with the words, ‘Thou shalt not prophesy 
in Yabveh’s name, that thou die not by our hand.’t No 
voice of confident rejoicing in the day of Judah’s new 
betrothal to Yahveh has reached us. The time of true 
renewal was again deferred: the righteousness of Josiah 
could not cancel all the evil which Manasseh had wrought, 
and the anger of Yahveh was still hot against Judah. 
Such is the interpretation which the prophetic historian 
puts upon the disappointments of the time. t 

This disappointment reached its climax in the death of 
Josiah. Not merely the religious, but the political, future 
of Judah seemed closed by his death. The power of 
Assyria, though the recall of Cyaxares had granted it a 
respite, had been meanwhile steadily declining; its hold 
over Israel was relaxed, and Josiah had met with no oppo- 
sition in carrying his religious reforms, and, no doubt, his 
political supremacy, into the northern kingdom.§ When 
the Medes renewed their attack, in conjunction with the 
Babylonians, and again besieged Nineveh (610), it was no 
longer doubtful what the end would be; and Josiah may 
well have dreamed of a united Israel, bound once more to 
David’s house and Yahveh’s law. At the same moment 
Necho, the new king of Egypt, determined to turn the 
opportunity to account, and to be first in possession of the 
Syrian provinces that were slipping out cf the hand of 


*Jer xi. 1—10: the curse and the Amen (vv. 3 and 5) must refer to 
Deut. xxvii. 15—26. 


+Jer. xi. 21. $2 Kings xxiii. 25—7. § bid, 15,19. Cf. 1 Kings xiii. 2. 
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Assyria. Josiah, relying perhaps too boldly upon the 
divine plan which seemed to unfold itself before his eyes, 
met the Egyptian army at Megiddo, on the plain of Jezreel, 
was defeated and slain. The hope of Judah melted away ; 
to the prophet it was plain that he had expected too much 
from Yahveh’s favour, while us yet the day of his wrath 
was not past ; to the ordinary man, it was merely obvious 
that Josiah’s reformation had not done any good to himself 
or tohis people. ‘In all Jewry they mourned for Josias, 
yea, Jeremy the prophet lamented for Josias’; and’ his’ 
lamentation, now unfortunately lost, was long remembered’ 
in connection with ‘the mourning of Hadad-rimmon in ‘the* 
valley of Megiddon.’* . 

While Necho was engaged in Syria, a son of Josiah, 
Shallum, mounted the throne, and took the name of 
Jehoahaz, an elder brother Eliakim being set aside ; pro- 
bably the Yahvistic party at Jerusalem was strong enough to 
prevent the accession of one whom they knew to be in- 
different to the independence of Judah and the purity of 
national worship. But if so, its members had the mortifica- 
tion of seeing their action immediately reversed. Within 
three months Necho had turned southward, had seized 
Jehoahaz, and sent him off a prisoner to Egypt, while he 
appointed Eliakim King indeed, but a vassal and a tributary. 
Jehoiakim, as he was now called, became conspicuous for 
injustice and rapacity ; a son of David’s house, he had not 
only become a tax-gatherer for Egypt, but laid heavy exac- 
tions and forced labour upon his people for the purpose of 
gratifying his own inappropriate passion for splendid 
palaces. Jeremiah contrasts the fate of the exiled prince 
with the death, and the character of the vassal-King with 
the character, of Josiah their father :— 

Weep not for the dead nor bemoan him, but rather weep for him thaf is 
gone away to return no more nor see his native land. . . . there 
whither they have led him captive will he die, and see this land no more. 
Woe unto him that buildeth his house with unrighteousness, and his upper 


chambers with wrong, that taketh his neighbour’s service for nought, and 
giveth him not his wage; that saith, ‘I will build me a spacious house 


* Zech. xii. 11—14. 2 Chron. xxxv. 25. 1 Esdr. i. 32. 
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and airy rooms,’ and cutteth out for himself windows, maketh wainscot 
with cedar, and painteth with vermilion. Art thou a King, because thou 
viest (with others) in cedar? * Did not thy father eat and drink? But he 
did justice and judgment : so it was well with him. He judged the cause of 
the poor and needy, so it was well. Is not this to know me? saith Yahveh. 
But thine eyes and thine heart are set upon naught, save thine own 
advantage—and upon innocent blood, to shed it, and upon oppression and 
aggression, to practise it.’+ 

We need not pause to discuss the question whether the 
words immediately following, which threaten Jehoiakim 
with “the burial of an ass, drawn and cast forth beyond 
the gates of Jerusalem” represent an actual prediction 
actually fulfilled. It is sufficient to note that from the 
outset of this reign, Jeremiah was ceasing to hold a repre- 
sentative position, was becoming more and more individual, 
less and less the mouthpiece of a party and a school; that 
his consciousness of a special mission and testimony was 
moving him away from all companionship into solitude and 
sadness, and moreover bringing him into what appeared to 


be overt opposition to the court and all the powers that 
were. 


The stages of the prophet’s development are not easy to 
trace ; for any effort to bring into chronological order the 
prophecies of this period must be largely tentative. But at 
this point portions of the narrative appendix come to our aid 
(chaps. xxv.—vi., xxxv.—vi.), and enable us to connect some 
of the undated oracles with the incidents they relate. Thus 
if we compare chapters vii. and xxvi., it is hard to resist the 
conclusion that we have just what we want in this instance. 
It is Jeremiah’s preaching in the temple, to which, he says, 
Yahveh will do as he had done to Shiloh, that provokes the 
hostility recorded in the latter passage. We are therefore 
justified in referring the section, chaps. vii.—x., to the be- 
ginning of the reign of Jehoiakim; and this serves as a 
valuable starting point for our estimate of Jeremiah’s dis- 
tinctive character as a prophet, and for our endeavour to 

* So, in effect, Maurer, Graf, and Reuss; Ewald, emending the text after 
LXX., ‘when thou rivallest Ahaz,’ while some LXX. texts read ‘ Ahab.’ 


Hitzig (regarding the doubtful word as intrusive) ‘thou goest contrary to 
thy father.’ + Jer. xxii. 10—17. 
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sketch the lines of his subsequent teaching. That the 
occasion marked a new departure, at least in the opinion 
of his contemporaries, is clear; and probably it was not 
in itself an ordinary one. It seems to have been a day of 
special solemnity, for ‘ all the cities of Judah’ had come to 
worship in Yahveh’s house;* probably, as in another 
instance a little later, a fast proclaimed for the purpose 
of deprecating Yahveh’s wrath. Nineveh, we may 
suppose, has already fallen, and the Chaldeans or 
Babylonians are proceeding to overrun the provinces of 
the old Assyrian Empire west of the Tigris. Necho, hoping to 
do more than hold his recent accessions of territory, pushes 
on to secure the line of the Euphrates, and occupies 
Carchemish. Jeremiah, from the first, believed that the 
Chaldean invader was an instrument in Yahveh’s hand, not 
only for the further correction of Judah, but for vengeance 
upon the Egyptians and other traditional enemies of his 
people.t An apprehension of coming danger roused the 
population of Jerusalem into a semblance of religious zeal : 
an attempt was made to appease Yahveh by a solemn 
assembly, but at the same time recourse was had to the 
rival worships which Josiah had banished, and the fires 
of the Tophet blazed once more. Jeremiah appeared in the 
court of the Temple: he has been a prophet for more than 
twenty years, but never has his vision been so clear, his 
words so trenchant, as this day. That men, who, so short 
a time before, had been awakened to the knowledge of that 
covenant of holiness which was their birthright, should 
have fallen back into every abomination of idolatry, or 
worse, into such dull indifference that they can suppose that 
sacrifices to Yahveh, keeping a fast, or treading his courts, 
may be, in conjunction with offerings to Moloch and Astarte, 
efficacious preventives of calamity, without any reformation 
of life, social and personal, this is-a declension, or an 
hypocrisy, that stirs his inmost soul. 


‘Hear Yahveh’s word, ye of all Judab, ye who come into these gates to 
do homage unto Yahveh! Thus saith Yabveh of Hosts, Israel’s God: 


* Jer, xxvi.; Cf. xxxvi. 6, 9. + Ibid. xlvi.—xlix. 33. 
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make good your ways and deeds; then I cause you to dwell in this place! 
Trust not yourselves to the lying words, ‘“‘The temple of Yahveh, the 
temple of Yahveh, the temple of Yahveh, is this!” rather if ye really make 
good your ways and deeds, if ye really execute justice between each other, 
oppress not the sojourner, the fatherless and widow, and shed not innocent 
blood in this place, and go not after strange gods to your own hurt; then I 
cause you to dwell in this place and in the land that I gave to your fathers 
for ever and ever. Behold, ye trust yourselves to the lying words, to gain 
nothing! What! steal and murder and commit adultery and swear falsely 
and burn incense to the Baal, and go after other gods which ye know not; 
and ye come then aud stand before me in this house, whereupon my name 
is called, and say “save us! ”—to do all these abominations? a den of 
thieves hath this house, whereupon my name is called, become in your 
eyes.* 


As for their false trust in the place, the local habitation of 
Yahveh, he continues, let them look at the ancient sanctuary 
of Shiloh in the northern kingdom, and see what desolation 
came upon it through the wickedness of Israel. So may 
this shrine oi Jerusalem be desolate, and moreover the 
people of Judah cast forth like that of Ephraim. As for 
sacrifices and fasts, they may as well break their fast, and 


eat their offerings ; these form no part of Yahveh’s covenant 
with their fathers or with them; not ceremonial, but 
obedience and loyalty, has been the demand of Yahveh by 
his prophets unto this day. But now, as of old, they will 
not hearken : ‘they refuse to know me, saith Yahveh,’ 

‘therefore I scatter them amongst nations which neither 
they nor their fathers knew.’ But the prophet was not a 
mere messenger of wrath. No one of his predecessors had 
been able to maintain throughout his utterances the 
unbroken sternness of a righteous indignation ; sympathy 
with the threatened was no less true an element of the 
prophetic soul than keen apprehension of the divine justice ; 
and this broke his firmness into tears, and through his tears 
he caught some faint gleam of dawning promise—‘yet there 
is hope in thine end.’ Jeremiah, at this period, reaches 
only the second stage ; for him, as yet, there is no hope, no 
prospect of renewal in Judah; but he falls from the height 
of his upbraiding scorn into a bitterness of grief, in which 
each pang seems to wring from him a sharp ejaculation, as 


* Jer. vii. 2—11, tr. J. F. Smith, after Ewald. 
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he realises the meaning of his own words, and sees before 
his mind’s eye the desolation he has foretold, e.g. :— 

“The harvest is past, the summer is ended, and we are not saved. For 
the hurt of the daughter of my people am I hurt; I mourn, horror hath 
seized me. . . . O that mine head were waters, and mine eyes a 
fountain of tears, that I might weep day and night over the slain of the 
daughter of my people. O that I had in the wilderness a lodging place 
of wayfaring men, that I might leave my pecple and go from them.” * 

In the prophecy we have been considering, Jeremiah took 
up a position which was only to be more clearly defined in 
his own thought and speech throughout the remainder of his 
life. The feelings of priest and prophet alike were outraged 
by his threats against the Temple and against the city. They 
demanded that he should die. The princes, however, refused 
to yield to the clamour with which the people supported 
this demand. They recalled the precedent of Micah, who, 
in the days of Hezekiah, had prophesied that ‘‘ Jerusalem 
shall become heaps, and the mountain of the Lord’s house 
as the high places of the forest,’’ and had been suffered to 
go unscathed. Especially the powerful hand of Ahikam the 
son of Shaphan protected Jeremiah. The only other 
prophet who “prophesied according to all the words of 
Jeremiah,” Urijah, the son of Shemaiah, was less fortunate ; 
he fled into Egypt, was arrested by Jehoiakim’s messengers, 
brought back, and slain. Jeremiah continued to testify by 
word and by symbolical action, in the streets of the city and 
in the places of idolatrous worship ; +t once more he appeared 
in the temple, t and repeated his solemn warning. He was 
arrested by Pashur, a priest and superintendent of the 
Temple, and placed in the stocks. 

Events had proved that Jeremiah was right in his pre- 
diction that the Egyptian power would be unable to cope 
successfully with the Babylonians. Necho, defeated at 
Carchemish (605), could only hope to bar the conquerors’ 
way to Egypt by seizing and holding the fortress of Gaza.§ 
But the death of his father, Nabopolassar, recalled Nebu- 
chadnezzar to Babylon. Judah was untouched ; the prophets 


* Jer. viii. 20, 21; ix. 1, 2. + Ibid. xviii., xix. t Ibid. xix. 14. 
§ Ibid. xlvii. 
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of peace and security were justified, and the prophet of 
wrath was, for the time, confounded. He still held his con. 
viction : Nebuchadnezzar is, in his belief, Yahveh’s servant ; 
he wears the yoke about his neck,* which he had assumed 
as an external symbol of his unwelcome message. But the 
curse of Cassandra is upon him; he is greeted everywhere 
with derision; he will appear no more in public, and sits 
alone in bitterness of soul. He has staked everything upon the 
cause of unpalatable truth; he thought that amid the woes 
he foresaw he had been able to trace the certain steps of a 
divine purpose, not merely of wrath, but of regeneration. 
For this he has overcome the weakness of his nature, and 
braced to a paroxysm of energy his shrinking will, to find, 
after all, that Yahveh does not make good his word, and 
that fact is on the side of them that prophesy smooth things. 
No prophet lets us know so much of his inner life and his 
personal relation to his God as Jeremiah. It seems as if, in his 
loneliness, he records for us what there is no friend at hand 


to hear. In face of coming woe, he has foregone even the 
comforts of a home: he has no wife nor child.t He has lost 
everything that a Jew held most dear ; he has done violence 
to his own feelings and those of his countrymen. He cannot 
doubt the purity of his own motives, of his devotion and 
self-sacrifice; but Yahveh has stultified his word, and let 
his spokesman become a by-word and a reproach. 


‘Cursed be the day wherein I was born ; let not the day wherein my mother 
bare me be blessed! Cursed be the man who brought the tidings to my 
father, saying, A man child is born unto thee ; making him very glad. . 
Wherefore came I forth out of the womb, to see labour and sorrow, and that 
my days should be consumed inshame?. . . O Yahveh, thou didst entice 
me,and I let myself be enticed ; thou art stronger than I, and hast prevailed ; 
I become alaughing-stock all the day long, every one mocketh me. For 
whenever I speak, I must shout; I must cry, Violence and wrong; for 
Yahveh’s word is made a reproach and a derision unto me daily. But when 
I say, I will not call it to mind, nor speak any more in his name, then it is 
in my heart as a burning fire smouldering in my bones; I weary myself to 
hold it in, and I cannot.’} 


* Jer. xxvii. 2. + Ibid. xvi. 1. 
t Ibid. xx. 14—18, 7—9. I have followed Ewald in inverting the order 
of these sections. 
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Job cursed the day of his birth, but he ‘sinned not, nor 
charged God foolishly ;’ and Jeremiah has often been com- 
pared with the man of Uz, to his disadvantage, as regards 
both language and feeling. But then, Jeremiah was a real 
person ; and the very wail of his despondency stamps the 
genuineness of his prophetic character. The passage, how- 
ever, which comes between the two just quoted, suggests a 
subject of graver animadversion, namely, his imprecations 
of woe upon his opponents. There are those who see in 
Jeremiah not merely that emotional sensitiveness which we 
call feminine, but that lack of self-control which we call 
womanish ; and generally, no doubt, the invocation of divine 
judgment upon rival religionists or personal foes indicates a 
total abandonment of the dignity of righteous indignation. 
Jeremiah prays in his bitterness that his persecutors may be 
confounded : ‘ Thou, Yahveh of Hosts, that triest the right- 
eous and seest the reins and the heart, let me see thy ven- 
geance on them, for unto thee have I committed my cause.’ 
He threatened Pashur, the Temple superintendent, that he: 
and his family should go into captivity and die in Babylon; * 
and later, he threatened Hananiah, an opposing prophet, that 
he should die within a year, ‘‘so Hananiah the prophet died 
the same year, in the seventh month.” + These passages 
recall at once the denunciation of Amaziah the priest of 
Bethel by Amos, and of Shebna the treasurer by Isaiah ; { 
and it is hard to see that comparison with his predecessors 
reduces Jeremiah’s threats to the mere scolding of impotent 
rage. To all the prophets, the earth was the ‘theatre of 
God’s judgments ;’ to see the wicked cut off was by no 
means a discredited expectation, and it is one which has 
revived in every period of religious persecution, and sought 
historical justification, not only from Scripture, but from a 
literature which includes Lactantius De Mortibus Persecuto- 
rum, and Palmer’s “ Nonconformist’s Memorial.” What a blot 
upon the writing of George Fox is his perpetual objurgation 
of hisopponents, especially in his prison letters, and the 


* Jer. xx. 6. + Ibid. xxviii. 17. 
t Amos vii. 17; Isa. xxii. 17 
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unquestioning satisfaction with which he records the whole- 
sale outpouring of retribution upon them all, from Justice 
Sawrey and Priest Tatham to “‘ Rice Jones, a ranter:” 
‘he was afterwards drowned:’ ‘the Lord hath blasted 
them:’ ‘most of them are dead, or else ruined in their 
estates!’ Yet the reader of Fox’s diary will be well prepared 
to understand Jeremiah, and will find him natural, pathetic, 
and modest. 

The prophet’s term of seclusion, whether enforced or 
voluntary, was not fruitless. His belief that a Babylonian 
invasion was imminent, revived; he prepared to give a 
second, perhaps a final, warning, and resolved to address it 
not only to the people, but to the king. The effect which, 
sixteen years before, had been produced by the reading of 
the Book of the Covenant, when Josiah rent his clothes and 
humbled himself before Yahveh, recurs to his mind; and he 
determines to try again the experiment of a prophetical 
Book. Baruch, who appears for the first time as his coad- 
jutor, wrote from his dictation; the roll, which occupied at 
least nine months in preparation,* must have contained a 
full recital of Jeremiah’s previous warnings, together with 
additions, of which we have a kind of précis in chap. xxv., 
while chaps. xlvi.—xlix. 33, preserve, in an amplified form 
(from Baruch’s second, or a later, edition) some of the 
sections which deal with the impending fate of neighbour- 
ing peoples. This Baruch read ‘in the ears of all the 
people’ assembled in the Temple on the occasion of a 
solemn fast. The friendly ‘ princes,’ or courtiers, sent for 
him, and to them he repeated his reading. They resolved 
that the king must certainly hear the prophetic message, 
but first, that both prophet and scribe must be placed 
beyond the reach of his probable resentment. They were 
concealed, while one of the courtiers, Jehudi, read the roll 
in the presence of the king and his friends. The experi- 
ment failed ; the words in which the disappointment is re- 
corded show us what the hope had been—‘ they were not 
afraid, nor rent their garments, neither the king nor any of 


* Jer. xxxvi. 1, 9. 
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his servants that heard all these words.’ Moreover, the 
king emphasized his contempt by cutting strips from the 
roll, column after column, as it was being read, and in spite 
of all remonstrance, tossing them into the fire.* 

But the false security of Jehoiakim was short-lived. In 
602, the Babylonian forces appeared before Jerusalem, and 
her king became a tributary. How long Jeremiah remained 
in silence and concealment we do not know; but one inte- 
resting passage in the book is generally referred to this 
time. The sons of Rechab, a nomadic tribe descended from 
the ancient Kenite stock, which had seemed to the prophets 
of old to have preserved a pure and simple service of 
Yahveh, such as Israel’s had ,been in the days of Moses, 
were driven into Jerusalem by the advance of the Chaldwan 
forces.t They represent to Jeremiah a constancy which, if 
only his people had shared it, would have saved them from 
corruption of morals and disloyalty to Yahveh; and the 
blessing they inherit is one which Judah must forego. For 
the lowest depth of her degradation was not yet reached. 
Jehoiakim, leniently treated by the Babylonians, was still a 
tool in the hands of Necho; at his instigation he revolted, 
apparently acting in concert with an Egyptian effort to 
recover supremacy in Palestine and Syria. Nebuchadnezzar 
swept down upon the southern kingdom once more, de- 
feated the Egyptians, and at his leisure invested Jerusalem. 
Jehoiakim’s miserable end, in whatever way he came by it, 
seemed to be a punishment for his callous indifference to 
prophetic warning.t His son Coniah, or Jehoiachin, was 
made king, with the queen-mother as ‘commandress ;’ 
and for three months resistance was maintained. But 
Jeremiah has no belief in its success. Political inde- 
pendence has ceased to be an element of his thought of 
Judah’s future; and the sooner the way is cleared for 
moral and religious reforms, by the collapse of foolish 
national ambitions, the better. What can ‘this man 
Coniah’ do against Nebuchadnezzar? Heis a ‘ despicable 

* Jer. xxxvi. 22—26 + Ibid xxxv. 11. 
t Ibid xxxvi. 29—31; xxii. 18, 19 
15—2 
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brittle piece of work.’* When the Babylonian king, 
victorious over the Egyptians in the south, appeared in 
person before Jerusalem, Jehoiachin surrendered, and with 
his principal courtiers and a large body of the most respect- 
able people of every class, from the priest to the soldier and 
the artisan, were deported to Babylon (597). The uncle of 
the exiled king, a surviving son of Josiah, Mattaniah, was 
raised to the throne, and took the name of Zedekiah. 
Where, at this crisis, did Jeremiah look for the hope of 
Israel? The dream of national triumph had been dissi- 
pated ; Israel would never make a third with Egypt and 
with Assyria;+ nay, the hostages carried into Babylon 
seemed to be a sufficient guarantee against any attempt to 
regain independence. But if, as the prophet believed, it 
was Yahveh’s will and design to preserve a ‘remnant,’} to 
purify for himself, through humiliation and suffering, ‘a 
holy seed,’ to lay the foundations of a kingdom of true 
righteousness, where,—among the exiles in a strange land, 
or in the city of David—is the divine intent to be worked 
out? It is not easy to say what was his first thought: 
probably it was hopeful with regard to Zedekiah. Jeremiah 
had reason, probably, to prefer the son of Josiah to the son 
of Jehoiakim; the ‘princes’ who had befriended the pro- 
phet may well have been his friends, and several of them 
at least were not exiled. Through Zedekiah, not through 
Jehoiachin, will ‘ a righteous branch’ spring from the root 
of David ;§ his change of name, which may have been in- 
tended to signify his adhesion to the old Yahvistic party, is 
accepted by the prophet as a happy omen ; and ‘ Zedekiah’ 
(Yahveh is righteousness) suggests to him a symbolical 
name which he applies first to the re-united nation, Israel 
and Judah dwelling together with their exiles recovered, and 
afterwards to their purified and reconsecrated capital 
‘Yahveh Zidkenu,’ Yahveh is our righteousness.|| For a 
moment, there is a warmth of Messianic hopefulness in 
Jeremiah’s heart. But the king never got beyond good 


* Jer. xxii. 28. + Isa. xix. 24. t Cf. Isa. x. 20—23; xi. 10, 11° 
§ Jer. xxii. 30; xxiii. 5. {| Ibid. xxiii. 6--8; xxxiii. 16; cf. Ezek, xlviii. 35. 
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intentions ; he led them to no practical reform ; he became 
the dupe of prophets who did their utmost to revive every 
confidence and hope which Jeremiah branded as biind and 
foolish ; and it seems now as if all the best men had been 
taken away and onlythe worst left. Perhaps they are being 
weaned from national ambitions and local associations, 
which had so often been snares and stumbling-blocks, in 
order to become the heirs of the better future: this is the 
interpretation which Yahveh gives his spokesman in the 
similitude of the good and bad figs :— 

« Like these good figs, so will I regard the captives of Judah, whom I have 
sent out of this place into the land of the Chaldwans for their good. For 
I set mine eye upon them for good, and bring them again to this land ; 
and I will build them and not pull them down, and I will plant them 
and not pluck ttem up; and I will give them a heart to know me that I 
am Yahveh, that they may be to me a people, and I may be to them a God, 
when they turn to me with their whole heart.” 

At the same time, Zedekiah and the princes and ‘the 
remnant of Jerusalem,’ are like the bad figs which cannot 
be eaten for badness: ‘I will make them a play-ball tor 
all the kingdoms of the earth, a scorn and a proverb, a 
taunt and a curse in all places whither I drive them.’* 

The march of events, while it relieved Jeremiah from all 
doubt and dilemma, imposed upon him once more the duty 
of testimony, amid suffering, indignity, and obloquy. The 
neighbouring nations were contemplating a revolt against 
Babylon: Edon, Ammon and Moab, Tyre and Sidon, sent 
to seek the alliance of Judah.t The popular prophets in 
Jerusalem, like Hananiah, promised success, and a return of 
the exiles within two years,{ while in Babylon their pro- 
fessional brethren were fostering the same delusive hope 
among the captives,§ and probably suggesting that they 
should make an effort, simultaneous with the rising in the 
West, to cut their way homewards. Jeremiah opposes this 
vain and mischievous oratory with all his might. When 
Hananiah breaks the yoke which he wears (and has 
apparently worn for nine years!) to typify his belief that 
Babylonian dominion is inevitable, his wrath is terrible ; 
* Jer. xxiv. 4—9. + Ibid. xxvii. 3. Ibid. xxviii. 3. § Ibid. xxix. 8, 15. 
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and it falls no less upon the prophets in Babylon, Ahab, 
Zedekiah, and Shemaiah.* He endeavours to persuade the 
exiles, by letter, to be happy where they are: it is Yahveh’s 
will, he says, that they should build houses, and plant 
gardens, surround themselves with family and social life— 
‘and seek the peace of the city whither I have caused you 
to be carried away captives. . . . for in the peace 
thereof ye shall have peace ;’ and after seventy years they 
shall return.{ 

For four years, the project of revolt was entertained ; the 
time of its outbreak (in 589) appears to have been deter- 
mined by two circumstances,—the fact of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s being engaged in war with the Elamites on his 
eastern frontier,t and the accession of a new Pharaoh, 
Hophra, to the throne of Egypt, whose support was neces- 
sary to the success of the Palestinian league. But such 
was the promptness of Nebuchadnezzar’s action, and the 
tardiness or cowardice of Zedekiah’s allies, that the whole 
brunt of the struggle fell upon Judah. Ezekiel, in Babylon, 
sees the sword leap from its scabbard against Ammon and 
against Jerusalem; but Ammon seems to have offered no 
resistance, and the Egyptians succeeded only in causing a 
temporary suspension of the blockade of Jerusalem after it 
had been closely invested.§ The siege lasted a year and a- 
half; after the defenders had endured the most frightful 
extremities cf -uffering and starvation, the city was captured 
by a night attack, in July, 586. A month later, the Temple 
and all the principal buildings were deliberately burned; a 
number of the priests, officers, and principal citizens were 
executed as ringleaders of rebellion; the rest were sent 
(with Zedekiah, who had been captured while attempting 
flight, and blinded),|| to Babylon. 

We need not dwell upon the details, which are not want- 
ing, of Jeremiah’s thought and conduct during the siege. 
Convinced from the first of the futility of resistance, he 
could not move at large among the defenders without 


* Jer. xxix. 20—32. + Ibid. 6, 7, 10. t Ibid. xlix. 34. 
§ Ezek. xxi. 9, 20, &c.; Jer. xxxvii. 5. || Jer. xxxix. 5, &c. 
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saying words that ‘ weakened their hands.’ He was even 
charged with an intention to desert to the enemy. Im- 
prisoned, on one occasion let down with ropes into a filthy 
oubliette, he holds but one and the same language. Zede- 
kiah comes secretly to him more than once, to inquire if 
there be any word of hope from Yahveh; but there is none.* 
The rest of his personal story is soon told. Gedaliah, son 
of Jeremiah’s friend Ahikam, was made ruler of the people 
left in the land, having his residence at Mizpeh; there 
Jeremiah lived until the ruler fell a victim to a conspiracy 
fomented by the King of the Ammonites. Those who 
avenged his death were afraid to remain in Judah, and 
though the prophet strongly deprecated any desertion of 
the land,+ they determined to flee into Egypt; and thither 
they obliged him to accompany them, sorely against his 
will. It was a mistake, he said, not to trust the King of 
Babylon : in the direction of Egypt lay no promise of good. 
And his latest utterance,! a testimony against the idolatrous 
practices into which his countrymen, and especially their 
wives and daughters, were falling, through contact with 
their Egyptian neighbours, thus reproducing the sin of 
Manasseh’s days, gloomily closes the record of a ministry 
on the whole profoundly sad. According to a tradition 
which meets us first in ‘Tertullian,§ he was stoned to death 
at Tahpanhes, or Daphne. 

But Jeremiah ‘left a blessing behind him.’ We must 
revert for a moment to the days of the siege, when, largely 
owing to the opposition of the ‘ prophets,’ his own thought 
of Yahveh’s plan rose to greatest clearness and certainty.|| 
The point at which Jeremiah seems to have ceased to have 
a common cause with the other prophets has been noted. 
In his early life, they belonged to the same party and were 
at one: in the days of Manasseh, the only policy of the 
Yahvistic party in Judah had been one of uncompromising 
hostility to foreign worships, such as had been shown by 

* Jer, xxxvii. 14, 15, 17, 21; xxxviii. 6, 14. 
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the prophets of the northern kingdom, together with a pro- 
test against the ‘high places’ and local sanctuaries which 
the example of the north had shown to be such a fruitful 
source of religious corruption. The penalty of disloyalty, 
which had fallen upon Israel, might extend to Judah; hence 
the solemn forebodings of national calamity, which occur, 
€.g., in the summary of prophetical testimony in Manasseh’s 
reign, II. Kings xxi. 10, &c. A majority of the party 
would have been satisfied by a popular monolatry; a smaller 
number consisting largely of priests were no doubt in 
earnest in supporting such centralisation of worship as 
Josiah’s reformation attempted to enforce; but very few 
were those who, like Jeremiah, distinguished moral and 
spiritual considerations from such as we may call theolo- 
gical and political, and maintained the supreme importance 
of the former. It was the perception of a true analogy 
which made the princes compare the address of Jeremiah 
in the temple with the words of Micah the Morasthite; 
while the prophet-class, from which Jeremiah from that 
time forth was separate, found its great exemplar in Isaiah, 
and its standing text in his motto—Immanuel. To Isaiah, 
trust in Yahveh represents the true secret of national 
security and well-being : to Micah, it stands for an energy 
of righteousness, personal and social. Jeremiah follows 
Micah closely in protest against false comfort and false 
hope.* And when, after the first deportation, the prophet- 
class threw its influence on the side of revolt, repeated far 
and wide such delusive promises as those of Hananiah, and 
argued that at least Yahveh would not desert the temple 
and the city which he had chosen ‘to put his name there 
for ever,’ Jeremiah can find no words strong enough to 
express his contempt. The prophets, like dervishes or 
mollahs preaching a holy war, are all repeating the 
same thing; words and phrases which used to be 
significative of the solemn duty of personal testi- 
mony and the deepest sincerity of speech, sound like 


* Micah iii. 5, 11; Jeremiah v. 12; vi. 14; viii. 11; xiv. 13, &c., and the 
whole section “ concerning the prophets,” xxiii. 9—40. 
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mere cuckoo-cries in Jeremiah’s ear.* The very points 
on which they insisted, the necessary continuity of the 
national life, the eternal guarantee afforded by the Temple 
and its worship, melted away from his thought of the divine 
plan. The very idea of stability conduced to a conservation 
of evil; as Micah had foreseen,t the discipline of the 
foreign land and the desert pilgrimage which had been the 
preparation for the Old Covenant, must be re-introduced as 
preparation for the New. So he grasps the thought that 
the fate of those deported with Jehoiachim is but a premoni- 
tion of that which awaits those who remained behind with 
Zedekiah. The more completely the nation is severed from 
its old home, the more certain he is of its return to com- 
mence a new national life under a new promise. Then, not 
only shall Israel’s characteristic ‘holiness’ cease to be 
matter of time and place, as is proclaimed by the only pro- 
phetic voice of the time which is in accord with Jere- 
miah’s,{ but the national religion which was at best one of 
rite, and form, and traditional observance, and collective 
loyalty to Yahveh, shall be exchanged for that of personal 
conviction and individual devoutness :— 

“This is the covenant that I will make with the house of Israel after 
those days, saith Yahveh. I will put my law in their inward parts, and 
write it in their hearts; and will be to them a God, as they will be to mea 
people: so that they shall no more teach every man his neighbour and 


every man his brother, saying, ‘ Know Yahveh!’ but they shall all know 
me from the least unto the greatest.’ § 


We must not disregard the fact that doubt has been 
thrown by distinguished scholars (Movers and Hitzig) upon 
Jeremiah’s authorship of the section (ch. xxx., xxxi.) in 
which these words occur; they have been attributed to a 
prophet of the captivity, or, if a portion be originally 
Jeremiah’s, it is suggested that it has been re-worked by no 
less a prophet than ‘the second Isaiah,’ chiefly on the 
ground that these chapters exhibit ‘an elevation of 

* Jer. xxiii. 17, 25, 28, 30—38. As evidence of the contempt into which 
professional prophecy was falling, see his contemporary, ‘“ Zechariah” 
xili, 2—65. 

+ Micah iii. 10. t “ Zechariah ” xiv. 20, 21. § Jer. xxxi. 33, 34. 
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thought and an expansion of horizon for which in Jeremiah 
we have little precedent.’* Putting aside considerations 
of language, on which we must not enter, the following 
remarks may give us ground for attributing to Jeremiah, at 
least in its foundation and main outline, the promise of the 
New Covenant: (1) In his view, Judah and Ephraim are 
first re-united in fellowship of the same penalty; hence 
he begins with the hope of the return of the exiles of the 
North, which he has already expressed in ch. xvi. 15. 
(2) His promise for the new Israel is really that which, as 
we have seen, he had already given to the exiles who left 
with Jehoiachin, xxiv. 6, 7, and the very expressions which 
strike us as highly spiritual are but the unfolding of what is 
implicitly contained in the earlier passage. (3) Unless we 
have entirely failed to understand Jeremiah’s character, the 
conception of a purely spiritual religion is the haven into 
which he has been driven by his progressive revolt against 
rites and forms, at least ever since his preaching in the 
Temple in the days of Jehoiakim. Bit by bit he lets go all 
(save Sabbath observance) that had formed the indispensable 
externals of national cultus: sacrificest—they formed no 
part of Yahveh’s law! the arkt—the covenant is not bound 
up with that, and nobody wantsit any more! circumcision § 
—the true circumcision is not of the flesh, but of the heart! 
the Temple j—in an argument that is the prototype of 
Stephen’s speech, he testifies that the most High dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands! ‘The knowledge of 
God,’ not by another’s word, but by contact of the heart 
with him, is to the prophet, more and more clearly as years 
go on, the sole foundation of the religion of the future. 

So Jeremiah stands between things new and old. Repre- 
senting most completely, for us, the essential nature of 
Hebrew prophecy, and its limitations too, he points from 
the falling shrines of the old Jerusalem to that ‘ which is 
the mother of us all,’ from the old covenant to that which 


* Dr. Rowland Williams: The Hebrew Prophets. II. 60. 
+ Jer. vii. 21, &c. t Ibid. iii. 16. § Ibid. ix. 25-6. 
\| Ibid. vii. 4, 11-14, 
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is ‘not of the letter, but of the spirit.” There is no bold- 
ness of conscious innovation about him; no rapture of 
strength and song; no sustained sublimity of vision or of 
diction. He begins as a timid young academic, trained in 
the correctest school; he forms himself upon the best 
models; invents a symbol, and explains it with a jew de 
mots, both in the manner of Amos; his early pages are 
studded with reminiscences of Hosca. Those painful con- 
ceits called paronomasia,* which cannot, by all the inge- 
nuity of translators, be often reproduced in English, and a 
profusion of similes, rapidly introduced and rapidly dis- 
carded, give an impression at once of turgidity and meagre- 
ness. ‘In a quieter age,’ says Mr. Cheyne,+ ‘he might 
(for his talent is chiefly lyrical) have developed into a great 
lyric poet. Even as it is, he may fairly claim to have 
written some of the most sympathetic pages of the Old 
Testament ; and yet—his greatest poem is his life.’ 

And doubtless, to the sorrows and disappointments of his 
life, his suffering and his loneliness, are due the refinement 
of soul, the quickening of spiritual insight, the discrimina- 
tion of the essentials from the accidents of religion, which 
mark his highest utterances. 

It is not to Egypt, where he died, that we must look for 
a perpetuation of Jeremiah’s influence. Both before his 
death, probably, and after, his prophecies were collected and 
rearranged ;} and it may be that a company of younger 
contemporaries commemorated the sadness of their exile in 
the ‘“‘ Lamentations,” which are called by his name. But 
in Babylon his spirit was at work ; his hope helped to keep 
his countrymen a nation still. He became the prophet par 
excellence: he was the man who, despised and rejected 


* To take the first and perhaps the simplest example, Jer. i. 11, 12:— 
“An evergreen tree . .. I will ever guard my word. (J. F. Smith.) ‘ Wach- 
holderbaum . . . wachen werde ich itiber mein Wort’ (Ewald) ‘une branche 
ad yeux ouverts . . . j'ai les yeux ouverts sur ma parole” (Reuss). 

+ Pulpit Commentary: Jeremiah. Introd. p. 15. 

t On the difference between the recension given in the Septuagint, and 
that contained in the Hebrew canon, see Prof. Robertson Smith: O.T. in 
the Jewish Church, pp. 112, &e. 
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during his life, had spoken the word which Yahveh fulfilled; 
surely, then, his word of promise would not fail. Hence the 
expectation of deliverance as the ‘ seventy years’ wore on. 
In the great prophet of the captivity (‘ Isa.’ xl—Ixvi.) the 
influence of Jeremiah is distinctly visible ; his is the image 
that must have risen before his mind as he drew the picture 
of the suffering ‘servant of Yahveh’;* and some critics 
think they recognise the impress of his thought and speech 
in the book of Job, and in certain Psalms. But it is not in 
the post-exilian literature, canonical and apocryphal,+ which 
commemorates Jeremiah as the foreteller of the Return, 
that the truest record of his influence is to be found; it is 
in that manner of dealing with the past,—the reading of 
history in the light of prophecy, the selection of a canonical 
literature wherein history and prophecy justify each other— 
which was the special work of the schools of the Captivity. 
We read the story of Israel and of Judah with the shame of 
a broken covenant and the woe of an impending judgment 
everywhere expressed or understood.{| We make our 
acquaintance with Hebrew prophecy in the pages of a 
Yahvistic minority ; what a flood of light would have been 
thrown upon many a dark passage of Jewish history if the 
manifesto of an opposition prophet had been preserved to 
us! § 

Under the reign of the scribe, the influence of Jeremiah 
naturally waned. Ezekiel was the prophet of the rebuilt 
Jerusalem and the restored Temple. Yet popular belief, 
with a ludicrous perverseness, pitched upon Jeremiah as the 
man who should bring back to that Temple the one thing 
which it lacked || that ark of which he had said, ‘It shall 
not come to mind, neither shall they remember it.’ Some- 


times he is a ‘messenger of the covenant,’ whose coming, 

* «Tea. liii. 7. Cf. Jer. xi. 19. 

+ Dan. ix. 2; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21-2; 2 Mace. ii. 1-7; xv. 14; Baruch; 
Epistle of Jeremy. 

t Some of the Rabbis maintained that Jeremiah himself was the author 
of the books of Kings. 


§ The nearest approach to a Nationalist prophet in our canon is Habakkuk, 
according to Dr. Kuenen. 


|| 2 Mace. ii. 4, &c.; Rev. xi. 19. 
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like that of Elijah, shall herald the Messiah's kingdom. To 
a later age he is only a voice of lamentation and woe; to 
dream of the book of Jeremiah, said the Rabbis, is an inti- 
mation of coming vengeance.* To us he is a living inter- 
preter of both the transient and the permanent elements in 
Judaism ; his mission from the outset was ‘to pull down 
and to destroy’ the one, ‘to build and to plant’ the other. 
He occupies a distinctive place in the goodly fellowship of 
the prophets. But his testimony has to be repeated by 
him who, standing in Herod’s Temple as Jeremiah in 
Solomon’s, proclaimed that ‘one stone should not be left 
upon another,’ and sealed the New Covenant in his blood. 


J. Epwin ODGERS. 


* Tr. Beracoth, 57b. 





SABBATH OBSERVANCE AND SUNDAY 
RECREATION. 


Diem solis laetitiae indulgemus.—Tertullian. 


INCE the time when John Knox, according to a local 
S tradition of Geneva, called, on a certain Sunday, 
upon John Calvin, and found him enjoying a game at 
bowls—the disciples who extol the names, and magnify the 
fame of those two redoubtable divines have gone dismally 
backward from the footsteps of their masters. That game 
at bowls marks an epoch of Christian liberty, the traditions 
of which those disciples in our own country have since done 
their utmost to discredit and extinguish. Those great 


Reformers “‘ symbolized” rather with the ‘‘ Book of Sports” 
than with the Westminster Confession or the Pilgrim 
Fathers and their famous ‘‘ Blue Laws,” in Massachusetts. 


99 


Calvin, in his “‘ Institutes,” is especially severe on those 
who retained the Jewish idea of a divinely-commanded 
weekly rest; but arrogated to themselves the liberty to 
change the day—in short, who applied the Fourth Com- 
mandment of the Decalogue to the observance of the 
Christian Lord’s Day. To such he reserves, in their fullest 
measure, the denunciations of Isaiah (Instit. II., cap. viii. 
s. 28—34). He also had thoughts at one time of changing 
the Church’s accustomed day from the first to the fourth of 
the week ; but, influenced by views of general expediency, 
retained the tradition unbroken. As an historical fact, 
Calvin well knew that the Sabbatarian idea was first im- 
ported into the Christian Lord’s Day by the influence of 
the schoolmen, from Alcuin in the eighth century, to 
Aquinas in the fourteenth,* backed by the Church of 


* Heylin, in his History of the Sabbath, Part IT. c. 5, p. 457, ascribes 
the first use of the phrase “Christian Sabbath” to Petrus Alphonsus, in 
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Rome. ‘The later Puritans, from the last quarter of the 
sixteenth to the middle of the seventeenth century, adopted 
this ‘“‘rag of Romanism”’ fully into their own system. 
From England it crept to Scotland, and found there its 
most congenial home. But in no English divine, outside 
the circle of influence mentioned above, will you find, down 
to about 1560, any sympathy with that later school of 
thought and practice, in which Puritanism appears as the 
residuary legatee of medizvalism. 

All religious festivals have ever included two accessory 
ideas, that of rest from whatever burdens the otherwise un- 
broken routine of human occupation imposes, and that of 
religious worship—something to call man’s thoughts out of 
himself in honour of a higher Being, with whom he seeks 
communion. These are the negative and positive poles of 
the conception, and will be found—perhaps, with a few in- 
significant and unnatural exceptions—to prevail and blend in 
different degrees in it everywhere. No religion which we 
need consider has ever succeeded in dispensing with such 
days of celebration ; and the necessity of such, including the 
two elements above mentioned, may be taken as axiomatic. 
Religion creates a vacuum of care and toil, in order to fill it 
with other sentiments and aspirations. To the Jew his law 
merely secured the negative element. It blanked the day 
for all secular purposes; but outside the circle of the 
sanctuary itself provided nothing positive to fill the void, 
until the post-Babylonian arrangements of Ezra and the 
“Great Synagogue.” How and why this suited the peculiar 
genius of Judaism it would be foreign to my present pur- 
pose to inquire. But its peculiarity was that it made that 
negative element an end in itself, and made the neglect of 
it a public crime and a personal sin against the Divine 
Author of the Law. There was an idea of laesa majestas in 
the Sabbath-breaker’s offence, which medizvalism carried 
over into the Christian Lord’s Day. Rest, to the Jew, was 


the twelfth century. But I rather think that Heylin is inaccurate in this, 
and that the phrase, or its equivalent, may be found in some of the less 
cautious of the Fathers. 
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an end in itself, as being divinely commanded. The negative 
element put on a positive aspect. I believe this to be no 
part of the Christian idea, and will give some further 
reasons for that view towards the close of this paper. The 
beneficence of the Divine injunction, however, even in its 
purely negative aspect, has been recognized by the ex- 
perience of civilized humanity. How much of the won- 
derful qualities which, as a race, the Jews certainly evince, 
may be due to the effect of the law of the Sabbath, and the 
economy which it imposed on the waste of human powers, 
it is impossible to say. I incline to rate the effect of this 
“truce of God,” regularly controlling human toil, arresting 
the machine’s motion, and pouring on it a weekly re- 
storative, as a very large factor in Judaic development of 
character. The Jew seems to me to inherit a large re- 
serve of vital forces, accumulated in the weekly savings 
bank of their national Sabbaths. The vast complexity of 
modern civilization, and the multiplicity of its demands, 
seem to make it a paramount necessity to retain this 
“truce.” I feel convinced that if Sunday, and the pro- 
tection which it receives from human law were abolished, 
insanity, to say nothing of other evils, would show a 
manifold increase. The community, to secure this boon, 
requires protection against the selfishness of individuals. 
Further, if it thinks Christianity worth any public recog- 
nition whatever, it cannot dispense with the margin of an 
entire day, neutralized to the great avenues of competitive 
industry, in order to keep the religious life from being 
squeezed out of it by the crush of that competition. There 
are, therefore, Sunday restrictions which it is necessary to 
maintain. But we inherit the practice of restriction too 
much in the lump. We faggot and label things with too 
little discrimination. There are Sunday restrictions, 
notably, those which check free access to the public stores 
of science, art, and archeology, which I am trying now to 
show were better removed. At present these objects stand 
‘‘ tabooed ” together with theatres, music halls, bals masqués, 
and the like, and all labelled ‘‘ Continental Sunday.” You 
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‘ might as well class under one head all beverages, alcoholic 


and non-alcoholic, and label them ‘‘ Drink.” 

I have dwelt on the boon of weekly rest, and the advan- 
tage which presumably has thereby accrued to the Hebrew 
race. It was ensured by making that respite a ceremonial 
end in itself. To the Jew it assumed that aspect. To us 
it does not, unless we adopt the Sabbatarian theory ; but 
(taking into view, for the moment, the higher or spiritual 
man only) is a mere means of edification, the power of 
using which to his own best advantage must always 
differ with the spiritual calibre of the man. The rule 
in such things always is ‘“‘to him that hath shall be 
given, and he shall have more abundance.” The question 
is, how much edification is he prepared to take up? We 
are, in respect to things temporal and spiritual, all of us 
amphibious. Some amphibia can take a longer ‘spell under 
water than others. Our Sunday regulations seem to force 
the same period of respiration upon all. We differ as widely 
in this respect as if we were diverse organisms, and we 
need elasticity of regulation as much. Where free play is 
given to that diversity, self-adjustment will be possible ; 
and, even if imperfectly realized, will be more wholesome 
than restraint. No restraint should be imposed on human 
faculties and instincts which the laws of Christian liberty 
and charity do not justify. Ifa man be largely neutral as 
regards the religious instinct, give him a neutral zone in 
which to disport himself. Remember that your rules can 
only enforce negations, and to the individual incapable of 
positive results, restraints begin by being a burden, and end 
by being a mischief. Religion will always gain more by 
treating human beings as moral agents, at once free and 
responsible for the use they make of their freedom, than by 
barring them that status, and regarding them as children, 
as minors, as suspects, or as criminals. It is of no use 
forcing the means of edification on the unwilling and 
the unworthy, and we do virtually so force them when 
we seek to exclude all alternative resources for the occu- 


pation of any portion of the Sacred Day. Where that 
16 
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spiritual capacity is large the summum bonum of spiritual 
blessing will be received. But, passing to a wider stand- 
point, and viewing man as a compound of body, intellect, 
and spirit, each element of his nature has its share in the 
recreation of the weekly festival. To the body mere respite 
from exertion is a boon which all partake. But in our age 
the number of business dealings which tend to overtax and 
overstrain the mind increases in every decade. To the 
mind also, therefore, thus taxed and strained, simple rest 
may be in many cases intensely welcome. But the minds of 
many find their best recreation, not in absolute vacuity of 
thought, but in a change of occupation, and in the mere 
sense of relief from work against time, which forms the 
sharpest sting of mental effort. There are, of course, re- 
ligious processes of the intellect ; and to minds so happily 
constituted as to find in them the variety of mental occu- 
pation which brings relief, the Lord’s day offers a balm 
and a solace which they alone can fully appreciate; a re- 
storative which elevates, purifies, and harmonizes the intel- 
lectual with the higher or spiritual man, in seeking which 
they can never exhaust either the subject or themselves. 
The man whose “life is” really ‘‘ hid with Christ in 
God,” and who gives to that spiritual communion every 
hour on a week day which he can snatch from unavoidable 
cares and duties, will devote the Lord’s-day in its integrity 
to the same dominant idea, will pay it, without taking out 
any change, whole and unbroken into the heavenly treasury, 
and will feel that in so doing he receives more than he gives. 
To such the Sunday merely crowns with its fulness the 
aspirations of every day’s life. It is the planet emerging 
from partial eclipse or occultation in the full radiance which 
is its proper nature. But to most, it hardly hae struggled 
out of the penumbra of Saturday before it is caught again 
in that of Monday. Partial and fitful glimpses of the 
illuminated disc are the most that can be expected from any 
but a small minority of shining souls. The Sunday will 
needs be a function of the life and character on the average. 
You may dam up a limited portion of the stream in the 
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deep narrow groove of positive ordinance, which habit 
accepts ; but its great volume will run in the broad, shallow 
current as usual. 

Thus the majority are not up to the mark of spirituality, 
which enables them to maintain, for several hours together, 
the collective or the individual exercises of the spiritual life 
and its kindred intellectual processes ; and the attempt to 
force such upon them only provokes either rebellion against 
or evasion of a strain which to them is unnatural. In 
either case the cause of spirituality suffers from the attempt, 
and shepherds of souls score a loss rather than a gain by 
making it. For that majority there remains, therefore, a 
large margin of a day of rest to be filled up. It is better 
not to leave them to vacuity, or utter desultoriness, to the 
aimless driftwork of wandering thoughts, or the vapid talk 
without pith or point, matter or form, which is merely such 
thinking aloud. If left to this, they may easily be tempted 
to their own bane to resume the thread of mental occu- 
pation of the week, simply from the lack of any other 
equally ready to hand which can put a backbone into their 
thoughts. Some may be tempted to charm ennui away by 
a baser spell, by heaping what sensual gratifications they 
can on the lower man, even as ‘‘ Sabbath whisky”’ is or 
used to be a favourite form of private reaction from the 
stern ideal imposed by public feeling in Scotland. It is 
easy, through either of these trap-doors, to fall down to a 
lower level than that of the Sunday Museum or Art Gallery. 
But, independently of such perils, it is wholesome for the 
mind to have, as a refuge from vacuity, some pursuit which 
will engage, without absorbing or monopolizing, something 
to organise and vertebrate its thoughts, and so to prevent 
the slatternly mental disorder which wearies the mind 
as an untidy room wearies the eye. And it is, further, 
wholesome to be able to look forward to this, as regularly as 
the weekly breach of business routine occurs, and to have 
a hopeful escape from the prospect of living through twelve 
hours like a chained-up dog. 

Thus there is need of charity to the mind as well as to 

16—2 
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the body. The feeling of a vast number of lives on Sunday 
is best expressed by the words ‘‘ No man hath hired us,” 
Living with a definite aim on other days, though it be but 
to provide for each day’s wants, on Sunday they are aimless, 
They cannot rise with a rush of fifty degrees up the spiritual 
thermometer. They cannot “ strike twelve all at once.” it 
may be their fault, or that of their education and surround- 
ings ; but itis the fact. We have also to consider the great 
number of homes not physically destitute, but resourceless 
for all mental stimulants or pabulum ; where on Sunday all 
the members ofa rather large family may be crowded together, 
especially in wet or inclement weather, and cannot get out of 
one another’s way. For such persons intellectual effort feels 
a lack of atmosphere and elbow-room. Gentlemen who can 
enjoy the snug margin and free range of their club, with its 
news-room and library, or have analogous resources for their 
families at home, including music and some rudiments 
of art, can but imperfectly sympathize with the Sunday 
squeeze of a humbler domicile. I wish to bespeak, however, 
their sympathy, and especially that of the clergy, for such 
mental destitution; and to beg them not to allow the 
London mechanic to continue magnas inter opes inops— 
poor with a wealth of museums and art galleries around 
him, so far as their influence can prevent it. We all 
remember the Noah’s Ark Sunday toy of our nursery days. 
It is only an extension of the same resource to “‘ children 
of a larger growth,”’ to allow them to trace, not in wooden 
dummies, but in the best specimens known to collectors, 
nature’s ever varied but never tangled web of creature-life. 
As regards the clergy themselves, their sacred occupations 
leave them no Sunday leisure to take a leading part, but I 
would beg them to consider the whole question in the light 
of John Calvin’s example; and would urge those of them 
who follow him in other things not to drop beneath him in 
this, and a fortiori those who in other things rise above 
him. Are they really afraid of having their Sunday-schools 
pumped dry by the rival attraction? I venture to think 
that the drain upon the public-houses would be far the 
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greater of the two. I believe that in Dublin now for about 
twenty years analogous institutions have been open on 
Sunday, as well as occasionally in Manchester and other 
big places, without any such effects as the London clergy, or 
some of them, I believe, apprehend. Some Sunday-school 
teachers might possibly be drawn occasionally from their 
allegiance; but the hours of church and school are not the 
only ones at their disposal, and some cultivation of their 
own intelligence beyond what their week-day working life 
allows would do these amiable young people no harm, while 
their general self-denial surely deserves occasional relaxation 
of such a modest kind as this. Of course to those who view 
such an aspect of Sunday pastime simply with pious horror 
such arguments will be addressed in vain. I will suggest a 
few thoughts to them further on. 

But extra Sunday labour of custodians and doorkeepers 
troubles some calculators. Supposing one were to advertise, 
“Wanted a hundred young men of steady character for 
these duties on Sunday afternoons, with reasonable remuner- 
ation,” wouldn’t there be at once a rush of some thousands 
of eager office seekers? I believe the heads of departments 
would find their offices blocked by ambitious supernumeraries. 
Surely then the difficulty must be regarded as an artificial 
one—as one which, in familiar phrase, ‘“‘won’t wash.” 
When these extras were duly selected—which would be the 
only real difficulty—the existing officials might be retained 
for a few afternoons to initiate them in their duties, and the 
needful equipment would be ready. Nay, I myself believe 
that from the steadier members of the mechanic and artisan 
class themselves a corps of volunteers of a high order of 
intelligence and trustworthiness might be easily enlisted 
gratis, or for so slight a fee as to be inappreciable. But the 
best way, no doubt, would be, to make an addition to the 
numbers and pay of the existing staff in sufficient pro- 
portions to prevent the duty from being onerous. All this 
could as easily be adjusted as the needful Sunday duties at 
railways and post-offices. As regards vagrants and men- 
dicants there would probably be no greater difficulty on 
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Sundays than on other days. The occasional sight of a police- 
man’s helmet would have the usual sedative and dispersive 
effect on such suspicious elements of the miscellaneous 
public. Of course, as all sorts of persons might be expected 
to come, all sorts of motives might be expected amongst the 
comers. But no afternoon service, or service at any time, 
of a religious character is exempt from such alloy. For 
those who carry levity or sensuality wherever they go, there 
would be no talisman to expose them ; but the silent protest 
of nobler objects of regard would, perhaps, have a gradual 
effect on some such. But, taking the British public as it is 
all round, the influence, I cannot doubt, would be wholesome 
and elevating : although natural history, archeology, and art 
are no more spiritual elements on a Sunday than on any 
other day. 

Another thought to be taken with us is the spread of 
knowledge by the special subjects now taught in the Public 
Elementary Schools, and by the general expansion of intelli- 
gence through their agency in the higher standards. There 
will be in the metropolitan area hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
capable, in ten years’ time, of taking an intelligent interest 
in the classified accumulations of nature or the treasures 
of art, where ten years ago there were barely tens. There 
is a positive danger in arming these minds with a little 
knowledge, whilst on the only day on which they can usually 
choose their own time to pursue it, the opportunity is barred 
to them. Their minds, so treated, wrinkle up into discon- 
tent and class animosity, and subside into the columns of 
the Sunday newspaper, which takes care to fan those incen- 
diary feelings, for which obstructive regulations carefully 
accumulate the fuel. By maintaining such obstructiveness, 
we also sour permanently the minds which by superior intelli- 
gence are the natural leaders of their class ; and each becomes 
a centre from which the sullen leaven of insulted intellect 
swells fermenting in the mass around him. How a Parlia- 
ment which has passed two Education Acts, and seems to 
shrink from no stringency of requirements which the Educa- 
tion Department likes to make, can maintain for a single 
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session such restraints on the use of the intelligence which 
they are thus stimulating; would be utterly inconceivable to 
a foreigner, who does not see why a legislative body should 
stickle at the corollary of its own acts. 

It was a famous smart saying of a great Frenchman, 
although tinged no doubt with the levity of his nation, that 
“Tf there had been no God, it would have been necessary to 
invent one,” i.e., in the interests of humanity. This, trans- 
ferred to the Sabbath, seems not to overstate the Puritan 
view. There being no ‘“ Christian Sabbath,” they found it 
“necessary to invent”’ one, or rather, the invention being 
originally that of the mediwval doctors against whom they 
so largely protested, they took out a new patent for it and 
built it into their own system. In the prevalency which the 
notion attained we may trace the high-water-mark of Puritan 
influence in Great Britain. Instead of taking the moral 
element which undoubtedly is embedded in the Fourth Com- 
mandment and recognizing the authority of the Church, 
guided by the living voice of the Apostles, to mould it in 
positive detail and give it practical development, their ten- 
dency to depreciate that authority and to exalt the letter of 
Scripture led them to fall back upon the Old Testament for 
what they could not find in the New. But then they ought 
consistently to have taken the Fourth Commandment 
exactly as they found it, only tempering by the teaching of 
the New Testament the spirit of its observance. That is, 
they ought to have reverted to the Seventh-day Sabbath ; 
for divine authority having stamped the recurrence of the 
Seventh-day with sanctity, and assigned a special ground 
for preferring that recurrence, divine authority ought to 
have been as clearly shown for the transfer from the Seventh 
to the First-day, and for the abrogation of the institutional 
ground and the substitution of another. Clearly if the Sab- 
batical ordinance was of perpetual obligation it must be 
taken as a whole ; and only the same authority which had 
first promulgated could subsequently modify. But on the 
contrary, finding a definite Sabbath on a fixed day with a 
definite institutional ground assigned in the Old Testament, 
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and finding the beginnings of First-day or Lord’s-day 
observances on a totally different.ground in the New, they 
preferred to mutilate the one and falsify the other by fore- 
ing them into an unnatural identity ; mounting, as it were, 
the head of Christ on the broken torso of Moses. 

They could quote strong things said of the Sabbath by 
Moses and the prophets, they could quote Apostolic practice 
and precept in favour of the Christian cultws of the First-day ; 
but the most important point for them to prove, the trans- 
fer,viz.,of the sanctities of the former to the latter, they took 
upon assumption merely. On this undue assumption rests 
the whole notion of a ‘“‘ Christian Sabbath” as a binding 
ordinance ; and on that notion, built into the traditional 
reverence of centuries, mainly rests the repugnance to shock 
that traditional reverence by any new departure in quest of 
liberty. But Christian liberty in such matters is, as I shall 
further show, expressly asserted by St. Paul as the guiding 
principle by the light of which all such questions should be 
discussed. And this at once forbids us to build conclusions 
on such wide sayings as that “‘ it is easier for heaven and 
earth to pass than one jot or tittle of the Law to fail.” In- 
deed, supposing “the Law” in this passage to mean or 
include the Decalogue, it would prove too much, for it would 
prove that the Seventh-day was to retain its sanction ; since 
the expression “‘ jot or tittle ” must be held to include all 
details, and not merely general principles like the observance 
of one day in the week. But beyond such sweeping expres- 
sions as prove too much, nothing would be found on which 
to rest the observance in question. Individual command- 
ments of the Decalogue are cited in Rom. xiii. 9, Ephes. vi. 2, 
8. James ii. 11, but they are always the commandments re- 
lating to the duty towards our neighbour. Such is notably 
the tenor of the teaching which, beginning with the broad 
and general statement, “if thou wilt enter into life keep 
the Commandments,’ then descends into the detail which 
gives precision to the lesson by enumerating all or nearly all 
the precepts of the Second Table only (S. Matt. xix. 17—19). 
And whenever in the Saviour’s ministry any practical 
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question relating to the Sabbatical observances of the Jews is 
raised, the teaching always combats the rigour of traditional 
practice, and tends to reduce its excesses, as for instance 
§. Mark ii. 23 foll. Some indeed have sought to educe the 
sense of perpetual Sabbatical obligation from the general 
principle occurring towards the end of that context, ‘‘ the Sab- 
bath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath.” But 
the Sabbath is evidently there taken as an existing concrete 
institution, to be tempered in observance by the consideration 
that it is relative not absolute, and is limited by some higher 
end which it contemplates. But if any Sabbath, whether 
on the first or seventh or any other day, be of perpetual] 
obligation on the entire human race, the distinction which 
the words draw becomes unmeaning. For any obligation 
which is universal and perpetual is coextensive with 
humanity ; and of any duty in practice arising under it it 
may surely be said, ‘‘ man was made for that duty,” as 
much as that duty “ for man.” The two become completely 
reciprocal and the distinction vanishes. When §. Paul says 
(Gal. iii. 24), ‘“‘ the Law was our pedagogue [‘‘ Schoolmaster”’ 
inA.V.] to bring us unto Christ,” he virtually draws the 
same distinction, 7.e., the Law ‘‘ was made for man” but 
man was made for Christ ; while the concluding words of the 
passage first cited, ‘‘ Therefore the Son of Man is Lord also 
of the Sabbath,’’ clearly claim ample power over the Insti- 
tution on the part of the Speaker, to abrogate the enact- 
ment, dispense with the observance, or in any way commute 
the practice ; and this, whatever the date and scope of the 
original institution may claim to have been ; whether cover- 
ing all mankind and given ‘‘ at the beginning,” or restricted 
to the Jewish race and promulgated from Sinai. But this is 
farfrom being the whole of the argument, the real stress of 
which is only reached when we find Gentile and Jewish 
believers side by side as members of the same Church. Then 
the practical question as to their modus vivendi was distinctly 
raised, whether any and how much of the observances cur- 
rent among the latter were to be required of the former. 
The principle was at first asserted in all its breadth that 
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those former were to ‘‘ be circumcised and keep the Law of 
Moses ” (Acts xv. 1 and 5). And here it should be noted 
that the primary rite of circumcision itself is in the Fourth 
Gospel asserted by Him who claims jurisdiction over “ the 
Sabbath,” to be ‘‘ not of Moses but of the fathers”’ (S. John 
vii. 22). From which it surely follows that, even allowing 
the Sabbath to have been similarly ‘“‘ not of Moses but of 
the fathers,” in the widest sense, i.e., given to and practised 
by the patriarchs—a wide assumption—yet it falls, for the 
purpose of the practical question, into the same category as 
a Mosaic observance. It was included in the whole question 
raised, what are the obligations which the Gentile believer 
owes to the Law of Moses? Those obligations may possibly 
be less, now that the hard and sharply-drawn distinction 
between Jewish and Gentile convert has melted away, but 
cannot possibly be greater. Whatever was not required 
then cannot possibly be obligatory now, whether it was in 
point of time coeval with or antecedent to Moses. The ques- 
tion of those obligations was solemnly decided in the earliest 
Christian Synod of which record exists; it was of primary 
importance alike to the conscience of the individual and to 
the peace of the Church ; it was settled by the highest 
authority in the Christian body, by men who did not shrink 
from saying, ‘‘ It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us” 
(Acts xv. 28), and settled once, it ought to be deemed settled 
for ever. Itlimits the points of obligation to four, and none 
of the four touches the Sabbath. The inevitable conclusion 
is that no Sabbatical observance was deemed obligatory ; 
and that any observance of the Lord’s-day, such as we un- 
doubtedly trace in the New Testament, falls into a wholly 
different category from that of the Sabbath. Put the analogy 
between the Jewish and Christian weekly festival as close as 
you will ; put the expediency, the moral need of a day of 
realized union for the members of Christ as high as you 
please—and I should be willing to put it as high as most— 
argue with all cogency from human experience of the blessed- 
ness of a weekly respite from toil; but all these arguments 
together make no case for the Sabbatarian. It is the old 
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answer, ‘‘ever so many couple of white rabbits will not 
make a white horse.’’ The Sabbath, as resting on a revealed 
divine command, is a thing sui generis, which analogy and 
expediency and experience do not touch nor even 
approach. 

Let me dwell a little further on the dicta of S. Paul, 
whose authority is, if possible, enhanced on this question by 
his prominent share in the controversy at Antioch and in 
the Synod at Jerusalem, as recorded in Acts xv. He recog- 
nizes ‘‘ the First-day of the Week ”’ in his personal ministry 
and his pastoral letters (Acts xx. 7, 1 Cor. xvi. 2), 
but of its Sabbatical character there is no tinge or 
vestige. I have noticed above his broad statement 
about “ fulfilling the Law,” in Rom. xiii. 8—10. In the 
very next paragraph and chapter of the same epistle, 
occurs a passage (Rom. xiv. 2—6) which, if it stood alone 
in the New Testament, would suffice for my argument. For 
the last three centuries this teaching of the Apostle has 
been set aside in Great Britain. It is, briefly, that all dis- 
tinctions between day and day, as regards sacred observ- 
ance, are to the Christian just like distinctions between 
vegetable and animal diet. There were vegetarians in §8. 
Paul’s day, and there were Sabbatarians ; and his advice to 
both is the same, amounting virtually to this, ‘‘ Be satisfied 
in your own conscience and don’t interfere with your less 
scrupulous brother.” This is only a special application of 
the two principles of Christian liberty and Christian charity, 
which are the two piers of the Pauline arch of Christian 
practice ; but it forms, as it stands, a corollary to the state- 
ment of the previous chapter, that there is no law binding 
on a Christian save what is fulfilled by love. Let all who 
have scruples shun by all means the Museum or Art Gallery 
on a Sunday, but let them not force their scruples as a 
standard upon others. But as all days are for the Christian 
essentially alike, none, not even the First-day of the week 
having an objective and inherent sanctity, so those are cen- 
sured by the same Apostle as reactionaries, who ‘‘ observe 
days and months and times and years ;”’ and he calls on all 
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to assert their liberty in respect of such externals—“ the 
Sabbath days” being expressly included, “which are a 
shadow of things to come,’ of which ‘“ the substance 
[‘‘ body ” A.V.] isof Christ.” Of course those who read their 
own traditions into the Apostle’s words will tell us here that 
the Christian Sabbaths are to be understood as excepted, 
and Jewish Sabbaths alone intended. But I come back to 
the decree of the Jerusalem Synod in Actsxv. If the Jewish 
obligation was really affixed to a new day, what an all-im- 
portant fact to Gentile believers such a transfer must have 
been. If there was one positive institution of Judaism and 
known to Gentiles only as such, which was to stamp itself, 
merely with a change of its weekly incidence, upon the new 
Church, the inspired Fathers of that Synod could not have 
suppressed such a fact, when the question was directly 
raised, what points of Jewish observance were to be deemed 
binding on a Christian. It further so happens that, besides 
circumcision itself, the Sabbath was the sole Jewish institu- 
tion popularly known in the Gentile world. Hodie tricesima 
Sabbata, says Horace,* in an affected holy horror of profa- 
nation meant to convey derision. We may take it that every 
Gentile member of every Church addressed by S. Paul 
knew of the Sabbath as a Jewish usage, and that, if there 
were a Christian usage of nearly the same kind and force, 
such a convert would of all things require to be taught it. 
To keep him ignorant of what it most concerned him to 
know would have been a guilty reticence. But to use 
language condemning unequivocally all Sabbaths, to declare 
the man who “‘ esteemed every day alike”’ (Rom. xiv. 5) as 
on the same footing with him who regarded one day above 
the rest, would be worse than reticence, it would be simple 
untruth. Unless we are prepared to tax the Apostle of the 
Gentiles at once with the suppressio vert and the suggestio, 
or rather enunciatio falsi, the whole notion of a ‘* Christian 
Sabbath ’’ falls to the ground. 

What again are we to say of the oft-repeated lists of sins 
for which ‘‘ the wrath of God cometh on the children of 

* Sat. i. 9,69. Cf. Juvenal Sat. xiv. 105—6. 
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disobedience,” or which exclude from the kingdom of God. 
The whole Gentile world were living, of course ignorantly, 
in confirmed Sabbath-breaking habits, if the Sabbatical or- 
dinance be binding on all mankind. If this was an old sin 
of ignorance, where is the new light to be found in their 
Apostle’s teaching which convicts, instructs and warns 
them? Where, if it was a new duty to which they were 
bidden, is the principle stated to enlighten, or the precept to 
guide the neophyte? The sins of heathen darkness are ex- 
posed in a passage of scathing invective in Rom. i. 21 to 
end, the catalogues of heinous offences current among the 
Gentiles are found in 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10, Gal. v. 19—21, Ephes. 
vy. 3—5, Col. ili. 5—9, 1 Tim. i. 9,10. The last passage is 
specially noteworthy, because, firstly, it is addressed to the 
chief officer of a Gentile Church, and secondly it is intro- 
duced by mention of ‘‘ the Law” as a comprehensive term. 
If “the Law” was “ not made for a righteous man” but 
for sinners, of whom certain chief classes are specified, one 
might expect to find ‘‘ Sabbath-breaking,” if a sin, stated 
as one of its heads, and Timothy as the executive and re- 
sponsible person, charged to repress it, or his attention, at 
any rate, drawn to it. But, on the contrary, ‘ Sabbath 
breaking” is here as everywhere, a blank. I only take the 
last passage as one among half-a-dozen, all to a similar 
tenor, but this as having some peculiar features. I am not 
therefore resting an argument on the mere negative pheno- 
menon of a single passage. They all confirm one another, 
and they show that Sabbath-breaking was a sin unknown. 
An enthusiast for the Sabbath may, if he will, assume that 
the practice of the Gentile Churches in this respect was so 
perfect, and the obligation so thoroughly understood, that 
no censure of such offenders was necessary, and even all 
inculcation of the practice superfluous; that Churches which 
were in danger of idolatry, were utterly blameless in their 
Sabbatical respect for the First-day of the week! that they 
who needed the most urgent warnings and the most vehe- 
ment menaces on every other point of the Decalogue needed 
none on this—the one of all others in which they must 
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have been, up to the time of their conversion, untutored 
novices! Such a position surely needs no argument. It 
betrays its untenable absurdity as soon as stated. And the 
omission in the Pauline addresses to Gentile Churches is 
the more glaring when we compare the teaching of S. Paul 
with that of modern expositors, a large and popular school 
of whom not only erect ‘‘ Sabbath-breaking” into a damn- 
ing sin, but give it the deadly prominence of a precedent for 
all other iniquity in practice. No doubt the contempt 
of sacred duties and their specially solemn seasons is not 
only sinful itself, but opens a very wide door to all other 
temptation. But I contend that it does not constitute 
‘‘Sabbath-breaking.” I complain that these well-meaning, 
but unwise pietists invented a new sin unknown to the 
New Testament, as if poor human nature had not enough to 
answer for already; and were ready to invoke the laesa 
majestas of the Author of the Decalogue in Person on 
Hogarth’s ‘idle apprentice” playing chuck-farthing at the 
church door. In their eyes the so-called ‘‘ Sabbath-breaker ”’ 
was not only rated in the same class with the blasphemer, 
but was made the very bell-wether of Satan’s flock ; not 
indeed literally stoned, as under the old Law, but be- 
laboured with the missiles of malediction till he had not a 
moral leg left to stand on. These narrow)but sturdy Chris- 
tians of the Mosaic type drew their only line of observance 
hard and fast, and ‘‘tabooed” impartially all that lay 
outside it. The man who read a newspaper or played a 
game of chess between the services, was censured with no 
less Draconian severity than the man who hired a post- 
chaise to attend a Sunday cock-fight. One result of this 
unmerciful rigour was a great confirmation of the lower 
orders in drunken habits. The whole life of their leisure 
day was saddened and soured, and they took refuge from 
enforced idleness and stagnation in the excitement of 
stimulants. And if ever the law which now closes the 
haunts of artistic and scientific recreation is altered in their 
favour, I should expect one of the surest results will ulti- 
mately be to reclaim the classes who have found this 
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resource in intoxicants by providing a wholesomer antidote 
to dulness; and to raise that siege of the public-house 
carried on by the dozens of shiftless idlers who now 
hang about its} doors on a Sunday to wait for its 
opening. 

But I would add one more word on the teaching of 
§. Paul. If he takes credit with his converts for any quality, 
it is for the fulness, the frankness, the outspokenness of 
his teaching, and the simplicity and sincerity which he used 
in imparting it. How this is reconcilable with the total 
suppression of a most important duty, with an utter silence 
and reserve as regards the changed incidence on the weekly 
life of humanity of a ceremonial command exceptionally 
perpetuated, I am at a loss to conceive. If the Sabbatarian 
is to be credited, there must be an undercurrent of reserve 
and tacit exception running through the whole of the great 
Apostle’s express and emphatic protests against the nullity 
of “Sabbaths” and the worthlessness of the Jewish Law 
of ordinances. For it is absolutely certain that only as a 
point of that Law of ordinances could the Gentile Chris- 
tian have any knowledge of the Sabbath whatever. The 
Ephesian or Corinthian believer knew nothing antece- 
dently of ‘‘ Sabbaths,” save as practised by the Jews. 
The teachers who proclaimed the Jewish Sabbath swept 
away are supposed to have meant that the Sabbath was 
retained with a change in the day and with an altered 
mode and spirit of keeping it; and this inner meaning the 
raw convert is supposed to discover for himself, and read it 
into statements, the broad and obvious tenor of which it 
clean contradicts! Such “ dissimulation’? seems morally 
far graver than that with which Barnabas is on one occa- 
sion taxed (Gal. ii. 13), and is utterly foreign to the great 
and open heart of S. Paul. To ascribe it to him is morally 
impossible. 

But one may go further than this. If the Sabbath was, 
in fact, retained in principle, only tempered by the larger 
and more loving spirit of Christianity, and its obligations 
only transferred in practice to a new day, it was as vitally 
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important that the Jewish believer should be informed of 
this as the Gentile. In the Epistle to the Hebrews and 
that of S. James and to some extent in the first of S. Peter 
we find Jewish Christians distinctively addressed. But you 
may search them through and through without discovering 
the slightest trace of such a thought in any of the writers’ 
minds. Not only so, but the first of the three documents is 
remarkable for discussing at some length the lessons to be 
gathered from the Creator’s recorded ‘‘Rest on the Seventh- 
day from all His works,” combined with an exhortation con- 
tained in the ninety-fifth Psalm (Heb. iii. 7—iv. 4—9). A fair 
opening is here given at any rate for an allusion to Christian 
practice had that been in favour of Sabbath-keeping. But 
the opportunity is left on this side wholly blank. ‘There is 
neither allusion to practice nor inculcation of precept. The 
writer approaches close to the very brink of the most inte- 
resting and important of practical subjects, had it existed, 
only in order to give his exhortation a totally different turn. 
He, further, in the course of his exhortation to console the 
Jewish believer, points out expressly several particulars of 
analogy or coincidence between Jewish and Christian faith 
and practice. ‘‘ We have,” he says, “‘ a Great High Priest,” 
we ‘receive a kingdom,” ‘“‘ we” even “ have an altar;”’ 
but he nowhere suggests that ‘‘we have a Sabbath,” a 
sufficiently plain hint that there was no such fact to appeal 
to. All the current of his arguments drove him directly 
upon it, if there had been. Thus the argument from the 
Jewish standpoint completes and confirms that from the 
Gentile ; and if space allowed, I could show that all that we 
know of Christian antiquity in the sub-apostolic and post- 
apostolic ages coheres exactly with the drift and tenor of 
both, some Christians keeping both the days, Sabbath and 
Lord’s Day, with different observances, but all giving 
homage to the latter, and sometimes precisely distinguish- 
ing it in spirit and in practice from the former. 

But over and above all lies the golden rule of Christian 
charity which is at least as far above Sabbaths as it is above 
rubrics. If the brother of imperfect spiritual capacity finds 
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that he cannot absorb and assimilate an entire weekly 
festival in an exclusively religious use of it, it is harsh and 
unfeeling to condemn him to mental inertness and moral 
stagnation ; nay, it is something worse than this to drive 
him into Satan’s snare of idle hours, and to leave him 
to the temptations which beset the lower man in order to 
fill the void left by the imperfect functions of the higher. 
Once get rid of the notion of an obligatory Sabbath as of 
divine appointment for ws, and all these arguments at once 
recover their proper weight. But superstition, as always, 
neutralizes in this matter brotherly love and even natural 
affection; leading to cruelties against the mind, as in 
medieval times against the body, on the pretext of reli- 
gious duty. Tantum relligio potuit suadere malorum. This 
is why I have endeavoured to fix on a Scriptural basis which 
religious persons may accept—the claim to remove restraints 
which are irksome in proportion as healthy intelligence is 
displacing drunken stupidity among the wage-earning popu- 
lation, in proportion, too, as culture is advancing among all 
classes. To those who accept the New Testament as the 
Word of God, I may claim to have shown what its evidence 
is, alike positive and negative, alike from the Gentile and 
from the Jewish convert’s standpoint; and how these 
various lines of evidence converge and confirm one 
another. Of course the secularist and the scoffer at 
all things holy may be supporters of the same conclusion on 
wholly different grounds, and the fear of such support alone 
deters many. But as 8. Paul did not scruple to avail him- 
self of the support of the Pharisees in the Jewish council, 
although his avowed antagonists on most points, and to 
plead the status of a Roman citizen, although “ his citizen- 
ship was in heaven,’’ so we may reassure ourselves in our 
holdfast of a true conclusion upon Christian grounds, even 
though others agree to support the same on grounds which 
are Anti-Christian. Superstitions will always enlist the 
opposition of the secularist and the scoffer. But is 
that any reason why superstitions should enjoy our sup- 
port? On the contrary, there is a distinct danger in leaving 
17 
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to such agency the knocking off such fetters ; because that 
enables them to monopolize the duty of emancipation, and 
to recommend their own nostrums as the only practical 
antidote to mischievous error. I write not as a member 
of the Sunday Society, but as one who seeks to vindicate 
the New Testament from the corruptions of human tradi- 


tions, and as a deeply interested observer of the tendency 
of our times. 


Henry Hayman, D.D. 





THE KINGDOM OF GOD IN MUNSTER.—II. 


HE saints and the godless had been separated, but still 
the folk of New Sion were not quite one at heart. 
There were the religious fanatics, who thought that all alike 
must share their enthusiasm for this kingdom of righteous- 
ness ; there were the knaves, who had joine dit simply for 
plunder, and would not hesitate to convert it to hell; there 
were the cowards, whom fear had impelled and whose 
hands would fail when most needed; finally, there were 
the simpletons, who at first were stirred by words, the 
meaning of which they scarcely grasped, to join a fool’s 
paradise, but whose spirit would die, when their material 
wants were not supplied, and who would in the end 
be butchered with small resistance,—ignorant simple 
folk, conscious of some great injustice, easily guided by the 
stronger will, and then left to bear the brunt of outraged 
and relentless authority. It was not long before the luke- 
warm spirit showed itself, and called forth a terrible judg- 
ment. One Hubert, a smith, as he kept watch on the walls 
at night ventured to say to some of his comrades that :— 
“The prophets will prophesy till they cost us our necks, for 
the devil is in them.” * Small wonder that the enthusiastic 
brethren of Sion were shocked to find the godless within 
their very ranks, a traitor within the purified city! The 
saints gathered on the market-place and the wretched 
smith—he, who had been the first to dim the bright hopes 
of the New Jerusalem—was led out into their midst. 
Then the prophets sat in judgment and declared the poor 
* Gresbecks Bericht. Dorpius has the more expressive “ Sie sind scheissende 


Propheten.”’ 
17—2 
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trembling sinner worthy of death. ‘‘ He had scorned the 
chosen of God—God whose will it was that there should be 
naught impure in the city. All sin must be rooted up, for 
the Lord wanted a holy folk.”” Let us try for an instant to 
feel as those prophets felt, to feel that if once a citizen of 
Sion could doubt their mission, nay, if once a shadow of 
doubt were allowed to settle in their own minds, if once the 
cold touch of reason should question their inspiration, then 
all the glorious hopes of this Kingdom of God would crumble 
into the dust. It was based alone on the saints’ belief in 
the prophets and on the prophets’ belief in themselves; 
they were the direct means of communication between God 
and his chosen folk. And here came one out of the very 
fold in the dawn of the new era, and ventured to 
doubt,—to doubt where the very suspicion of doubt meant 
the madness of recognised self-delusion! Nay, after 
the prophets had fallen, even when under torture, 
they could but say, we have failed, yet still were tools 
in the handling of God! Awful is that first judgment 
in Sion, but not more awful than the maiden drowned 
in the horse-pond at Salzburg. In old Germanic 
days the priests had been the executioners, and now the 
prophets took upun themselves the dread office. The trem- 
bling smith was led to the cathedral—to the Mount of Sion ; 
there Jan, the prophet of Leyden, took a halberd and struck 
twice at him, but in vain; Death grimly refused his prey. 
Back to prison the wounded man was taken, and a strange 
scene followed. God had deprived the arm of their prophet 
of strength, and the saints grovelling on their faces in the 
market-place shrieked that Sion had lost the grace of God! 
Then the prophet Mathys orders the prisoner again to be 
brought out, and placed against the cathedral wall; but he 
will not stand, falls crosswise on the ground and begs for 
mercy. Mercy there is none in Sion, and Mathys takes a 
musket and shoots him through the back. And still he does 
not die. Then say the prophets: ‘ ’Tis the Lord’s will that he 
live.’ Live however he cannot, and he dies within the week. 
Such is the first blood shed in Sion, foretaste of the flood to 
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come. Mad, raving mad, judged the world, when it heard of 
this and the like : ‘ Shoot them down like wild beasts!’ And 
the world was right, ’twas the only way to cure the pest. 
But the world never learnt the lesson,—will it ever ?—the 
judgment of history for the crimes of the past. It forgot 
the butchered Anabaptists of the decade before. It forgot 
the ‘laver of degeneration’ it had itself administered in 
the baptism of blood. 

But let us turn for a moment from the darker side of the 
picture, which will soon enough demand all our attention, 
to glance at what too often is forgotten—the social recon- 
struction in Sion. So soon as the labour of separating the 
saints from all taint of the godless was completed, the 
leaders began to organise the new kingdom of righteousness 
according to their glowing ideals of human perfection. 
First, a community of goods was proclaimed. ‘“‘ Dear 
brothers and sisters, now that we are an united folk, it is 
God’s will that we bring together all our money, silver and 
gold; one shall have as much as the other. Let each bring 
his money to the exchequer in the council house. There 
will the council sit to receive it.’’ Then the prophets and 
the preachers arise and speak of the mercy of God, and of 
brotherly love, calling upon all the saints, with terrible 
anathemas against defaulters, to bring their wealth to the 
common stock. In each parish three deacons are ap- 
pointed to collect all the food, which is then stored in 
houses hard by the gates. Here the common meals are 
held—the women at one table and the men at another— 
while a youth will read the wierd and soul-stirring prophecies 
of Isaiah or Daniel. The deacons have the entire domestic 
economy in their hands, particularly the charge of the 
common food and property. So great is at first the 
enthusiasm for the commonweal, that even little children 
run about pointing out hidden stores!* The doors of the 
houses are to be left open day and night, that all who will 
may enter, only a hurdle shall serve to keep out the pigs. 


* The Lutheran Dorpius terms them “ maidens possessed of the Devil 
who betrayed what was hidden.” —E. i. 
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Some half-dozen schools are founded for the children, 
wherein they are taught to read and write, to recite the 
psalms ; but above all they learn the doctrine of brotherly 
love, and the glorious future for Sion. Once a-week the 
children march in pairs to the cathedral, hear one of the 
preachers, sing one or two psalms, and return home in like 
fashion. Money too is coined in Sion, not however for its 
inhabitants, but to bribe the men-at-arms who serve the god- 
less. Twelve elders are appointed, and they sit morning 
and noon on the market-place to hear plaint and administer 
justice. Terrible is the justice of the saints, for a thief is a 
traitor to the brotherhood, and even the soldiers of Sion are 
shot for forcibly tapping a barrel of beer ! 

Not all however is stern earnest in the city; in these 
first weeks the joy of the folk shows itself in coarse jest at 
the bishop’s expense. An old broken-down mare is driven 
out of the city towards the bishop’s camp, and tied to its tail 
is the treaty of peace with its great episcopal seal, whereby his 
grace had recovered the ‘oxen’ captured at Telgte. Then 
with ringing of bells a procession is formed, and a straw- 
stuffed dummy covered over and over with papal bulls and 
indulgences is conducted out of the gates and despatched in 
like fashion towards the enemy’s lines. Another timeit 
is a huge tun which arrives on a waggon without driver; 
great is the curiosity of the bishop and his court to know 
its contents,—being opened they find themselves mocked 
with Anabaptist excrement pure and simple! Nor do the 
saints content themselves merely with jests ; they make suc- 
cessful sorties, carry off the gunpowder and spike the guns 
even under the very nose of his grace. There is small 
discipline in the bishop’s camp, and his appeal to his 
neighbours for aid is but slowly complied with. Still 
later we hear of a mock mass in the cathedral; fools 
dressed in priest’s raiment officiate, while the folk 
offer rubbish, filth, and dead rats at the altar; and the 
whole is concluded with a sham fight in the aisle. Upon 
another occasion the chancel is turned into a stage, and the 
play of the rich man and Lazarus is given. Merrily the 
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three pipers play accompaniment, and the devil fetching 
the rich man to hell causes the building to ring with 
laughter. But this is in the latter days of Sion, when Sion 
has got a king, and suspicion stalks darkly amid the 
starving Anabaptists. The farce ends with tragedy. The 
ruler has reason to suspect the queen’s lacquey who acts 
the rich man; and the rich man is dragged from hell to be 
hung on a tree in the market-place. There was small room 
for jest in those latter days of Sion! 

Yet at first even the most fanatical could unbend, and 
we hear that when the sternest Anabaptists were together 
‘they sat joyously over the table, and all their talk was 
not of the Lord, of Paul, or of the holiness of life.’* 
Shortly before Easter we find the prophet Mathys with his 
wife Divara—the young and the beautiful, for whom he 
had thrown off a union of the flesh—at a marriage feast. 
Who shall say what dark thoughts had entered the mind 
of the austere prophet? Had he seen a glimpse of the 
spiritual decay which was soon to fall over the new Sion? 
Had he doubt of the future and of himself? Did the 
shadow of the butchered smith haunt his mind? Be this 
as it may, in the midst of the general joy, Jan Mathys was 
suddenly moved by the spirit, he raised his hands above his 
head, his whole frame shook, and it appeared as if the hour 
of death were upon him. The bridal party sat in hushed 
fear. Then the prophet arose and said, with a sigh: ‘O 
dear Father, not as I will, but rather as thou wilt.’ Giving 
to each his hand and a kiss, he continued : ‘ God’s peace be 
with you,’ and left the gathering. A few hours after the 
saints in Minster learnt that their chief prophet seizing 
a pike, and crying like a madman: ‘ With the help of the 
heavenly Father I will put the foe to flight and free Jeru- 
salem,’—had rushed out of the gates, and followed by a few 
fanatic enthusiasts had been slaughtered by the bishop's 
troops. So the first and chief prophet of Munster, honest 
and true to his idea, died before the moral decay of the 
saints. He may have been a fanatic, his idea may have 

* Gresbecks Bericht. 
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been false ; still he fought and died for a spiritual notion— 
his grace the bishop fought and triumphed for himself ! 
Strange scenes follow the death of Mathys. The pro- 
phets and the folk gather on the market-place crying, ‘0 
God grant us thy-love! O Father give us thy grace!’ In 
the most abject fashion the saints grovel on the ground. 
Women and maidens go dancing through the streets with 
wild cries. With loosened hair and disordered dress they 
dance and shriek till their faces grow pale as death, and they 
fall exhausted to the ground. There they strike themselves 
with clenched fists upon their naked breasts, tear out their 
hair, and roll in the mud. But the youthful Jan of Leyden 
arises and proclaims that God will grant them a greater 
prophet even than Mathys. That long ago he saw a vision, 
wherein Mathys was bored through with a pike, and the 
voice of God bade him take the lost prophet’s wife as his 
own.* So the folk cries ‘ Grant it, Father, grant it!’ and 
from this day Jan is the chief ruler in Sion. Unfortunately 
however the young prophet is already wed to a serving- 
maid of Knipperdollinch’s, and how can he take in addition 
the beautiful Divara? For three days and three nights he 
remains in a state of trance, and then the power of evil 
triumphs, the floodgates of social license are thrown open, 
and Jan Bockelson awakes to preach the gospel of sense. 
On the one side the sensuous vigour of youth, the feeling of 
power, the animal will ; on the other the hope of a new future 
for men, the rule of human love, the old moral restraints 
based on the experience of long generations. Sensuous 
pleasure and the toil of self-renunciation,—’tis an old 
struggle which has oft recurred in history, and is like to 
recur, till centuries of progress shall perchance harmonise 
the material and spiritual in man. And what remains to 
restrain the youthful tailor of Leyden, filled as he is with 
the consciousness of will and of power? There is no re- 
spect for the slowly acquired wisdom of the past, for the 














































































































* Even in his confession under torture Jan maintained the truth of this 
vision, and his own wonder when it was fulfilled. Geschichtsquellen des 
Bisthums Minster. 
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past is cursed with sin ;—no appeal to the common-sense of 
the folk is possible, for God dictates truth through the pro- 
phets alone. But there is this great danger in Sion—the 
women far out-number the men—and in the hysterical re- 
ligion of these female saints the sensuous impulse is strong. 
So it comes about that Jan preaches the gospel of sense. 
The preachers and the twelve elders declare that a man may 
have more wives than one. God has bid his chosen people 
‘be fruitful and multiply.’ None shall remain single, but 
every Anabaptist bring up children to be saints in Sion. It 
is said that at first some even of the saints resisted this new 
licence, but that the unmarried women themselves dragged 
the cannon to the market-place, and were mainly instru- 
mental in destroying all opposition! Be this as it may, it 
is certain that on Good Friday, April 14th, the prophet 
Jan, amid the ringing of bells and the rejoicing of the folk, 
marries Divara, widow of the prophet of Haarlem. From 
that date onward the number of Jan’s wives increases till 
they reach the total of fourteen, besides their chief, Divara. 
Rottmann seems to have had four wives, and Knipper- 
dollinch and other leaders at least this number. No woman 
might refuse marriage though she might refuse any proposed 
husband. Girls of a tender age were given husbands, and 
even the old women in Minster were distributed as wives 
among the folk, who had to look after them and see they 
fully grasped the great Anabaptist doctrines. ‘Dear bro- 
thers and sisters,’ said the preachers, ‘all too long have ye 
lived in a heathen state, and there has been no true mar- 
riage!’ Simple in the extreme was the new ceremony. 
The man went with a few friends to the home of the woman, 
and both taking hands in the presence of their friends pro- 
claimed themselves husband and wife. But polygamy 
brings almost at once a grotesque judgment on the saints of 
Sion, for the wives quarrel endlessly with one another, and 
the saints have no peace at home. Daily cases of fighting 
and disorder among the women come before the twelve 
Elders, and imprisonment is found useless. So at last Ban- 
nock-Bernt declares that the sword must be tried, but the 
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mere threat loses its force after awhile, and several women 
are executed. The leaders still finding that no punishment 
avails, bid all the women, who will, come to the Council 
House. There several hundred women, who have been 
forced into marriage or are tired of polygamy, give in their 
names. Summoned a few days afterwards before the 
Elders, they are declared free from their husbands, and the 
preachers rising in the market place proclaim them cursed 
of God, and body and soul the devil’s! The veil is best 
drawn over this dark plague-spot in Munster; suffice it, if 
the reader remember ‘tis ever at work undermining the 
kingdom of Sion, that it leads to terrible abuses, and ends 
as that kingdom totters to its fall, in little short of sexual 
anarchy. 

But even in Munster these great social changes are not 
completed without rebellion. A section of the less fanatical 
aided by the native saints, who by no means approve of the 
community of goods, suddenly rises and seizing the prophets 
and Knipperdollinch, imprisons them in the cellar of the 
Council House. The uxorious preacher Schlachtschap is 
torn from the midst of his wives, and placed in the pillory, 
where the women, who approve of the old fashion, pelt him 
with dung and stones, demanding whether he wants more 
wives, or if he does not now think one enough? The fate of 
Sion hangs in the balance, and a messenger is dispatched to 
the bishop’s camp. But before he is out of the town, the 
strangers from Holland and Friesland have seized the gates, 
and are marching six hundred strong upon the Council House. 
There is a short but severe fight, the defenders firing from 
the windows upon the strangers below, but alas! they have 
been spending the night in drinking from the stores in the 
town cellar, and the Dutchmen force their way in and make 
some 120 prisoners. Terrible is the judgment of the en- 
raged fanatics. Jan of Leyden, Knipperdollinch, the twelve 
Elders, and the prophets, being released they cause the 
rioters to be brought out daily in batches of ten; then some 
are shot, some beheaded, some stabbed with daggers. Who- 
ever desires to kill a traitor to Sion, he may take one and 
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slay him as he pleases. ‘For four or five days the massacre 
lasts, the bodies being cast into two large pits in the cathe- 
dral close. Awful is this dance of death, this masquerade 
of loosened passion; but those who will learn its lesson 
must ever remember the ‘ baptism of blood’! At last the 
fury of the fanatics is glutted, the remaining prisoners being 
pardoned are taken into the cloister of St. George, and 
there Schlachtschap mounted on a high stool preaches 
asermon to them on their crime; how they have acted 
against the will of God and must thank him, that they have 
received grace. The preacher addresses each by name, and 
tells him how he has sinned against the brothers and sisters 
in Sion. They have been received into the fold again, may 
they duly appreciate such mercy.* There must have been 
many sore hearts in Sion, many weary and sick of this 
Kingdom of God, and yet the enthusiasm was not dead, it 
wanted but opportunity to show itself with all the force 
of old. 

Since February the bishop had made but little progress, 
and even within his camp he could not feel safe from the 
fanaticism of these strange children of Sion! A curious 
incident had happened about Easter. A maiden of the 
Anabaptists, Hilla Feichen by name,t had heard at the 
common meal the story of Judith and Holofernes read. 
Inspired, she determined. to repeat the bold deed on this 
shameless bishop in his camp at Telgte. She announced 
this as the will of God to his prophets, and they allowed 
the damsel to go. Dressed in her best and adorned with 
gold rings, the present of Knipperdollinch, she arrived at 
the hostile camp. Only, poor deluded child, to fall into the 
hands of the men-at-arms, to excite suspicion by her won- 
drous garb, to be tortured, to confess and pay for the wild 
vision with her life. Why should her name not be remem- 
bered along with those whose bearers have planned nobler, 


* Gresbecks Bericht. 

+ Her confession in Niesert’s Miinsterische Urkundensammlung Bd. I. Cf. 
the confessions of Jan of Leyden and Knipperdollinch in the Geschichts- 
quellen. 
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if less heroic deeds? ‘There was power, there was genius 
in Hilla, had the world brought it to fairer bloom, had it not 
been poisoned in this slough of profanation at Miinster! 
By Whitsuntide, however, the bishop feels strong enough to 
attack the town by storm ; and now an opportunity presents 
itself to the inhabitants of Sion to show in mass the 
enthusiasm of Hilla. Men, women, and children flock to 
the walls on the first report, only the aged and sick are left 
in the town. Out of every hole and corner, from every 
rampart boiling oil and water, melted lead and glowing 
lime—a perfect devil’s broth is poured upon the foe. 
Blazing wreaths of tar are thrown round the necks of the 
bishop’s soldiers, a hail of shot and stones greets them as 
they approach. She-devils on the walls batter with pitch- 
forks the skulls of those who mount scaling ladders. The 
folk of Sion are mad in their rage, as though the oppres- 
sion of years, the whole ‘ baptism of blood’ was to be 
avenged in this one day. ‘“‘ Are ye come at last? Three or 
four nights have we baked and boiled for you, the broth 
has long been ready, had ye but come!” Once, twice, 
thrice, the men-at-arms rushed to the storm, once, twice, 
thrice, a shattered remnant retired. Theirs is the bull-love 
of fight, but not the enthusiasm which springs from the 
idea. Their pluck fails and they retreat. The defenders 
mockingly shout:—‘Come again, come again, will ye 
already fly, surely the storm might last the whole day?’ 
Then the Anabaptists fall upon their knees and sing: ‘ If 
the Lord himself had not been on our side when men rose 
up against us, then they had swallowed us up quick.’ Jan 
of Leyden and the minor prophets go dancing and singing 
through the streets : ‘‘ Dear brothers, have we not a strong 
God? He has helped us. It has not been done with 
our power. Let us rejoice and thank the Father!” The 
inspired declare approaching deliverance ; Christ will come 
at once and found the 1,000 years’ kingdom of the saints. 
There is new unity in Sion, fresh hope and fresh enthusiasm. 
God has been but trying his saints. His grace the bishop 
has also learnt a lesson, in future he will adopt the surer 
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method of blockade, he will shut these fanatics up till 
starvation has won the battle for him. So as aid comes in 
from his allies, he completely cuts Minster off from the 
outer world, and Sion becomes the centre of an impassable 
circle of blockhouses. 

This victory seems to have brought new inspiration to 
Jan Bockelson. Were but the hand of one strong man to 
guide these enthusiasts, surely the kingdom of Sion might 
even now be established, even now the elements of decay 
might be cut off, and the baser, selfish passions of the saints 
subdued. The thought in the man, becomes the will of 
God in the prophet. A revelation comes to Jan that he is 
called to be king of the New Jerusalem—nay king over the 
whole world, and viceroy of God on earth; a Lord of 
righteousness, who shall punish all unrighteousness through- 
out the world. Nor does the revelation come to Jan alone. 
On June 24th—Johannistag, mysterious and holy sun 
feast—Johann Dusentschuer, formerly a goldsmith of 
Warendorff, but now a prophet of the Lord—rushes, as fast 
as his lameness will allow, through the streets of Sion, 
crying to the folk to assemble on the market place. There 
the limping prophet throws himself upon the ground, 
declaring the will of heaven. God has ordained that Jan of 
Leyden, the holy prophet, shall be king over the whole 
world, over all emperors, kings, princes, lords, and poten- 
tates. He alone shall rule and none above him. He shall 
take the kingdom and the throne of David his father, till 
the Lord God requires it again of him. Then the folk look 
to their beloved prophet and he falling on his knees tells 
them his revelation. ‘God has chosen me for a king over 
the whole earth. Yet further I say to you, dear brothers 
and sisters, I would rather be a swineherd, rather take the 
plough, rather delve, than thus be aking. What I do, I 
must do, since the Lord has chosen me.’ Many another 
king has fancied himself appointed by heaven with as little 
justification ; few have been so successful in convincing 
their subjects of their divine right. The bride Divara 
comes out among the people. The limping prophet taking 
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a salve anoints the new king, and presents him with a huge 
sword of battle, the twelve Elders lay their weapons at his 
feet, and the tailor-monarch calls upon heaven to witness 
his promise to rule his people in the spirit of the Lord, and 
to judge them with the righteousness of heaven. Then the 
excited folk dance round their king and queen, singing :— 
‘Honour alone to God on high!’ Mock-majesty forsooth; 
but the divinity which hedges a king has oft been more 
grotesque. Sion, like Israel, has passed from a theocracy to 
an autocracy; but there is no Nathan to check its ruler, 
because he is himself chief prophet. 

The sovereign of Sion—although ‘ since the flesh is dead, 
gold to him is but as dung ’—yet thinks fit to appear in all 
the pomp of earthly majesty. He appoints a court, of which 
Knipperdollinch is chancellor, and wherein there are many 
officers from chamberlain to cook. He forms a body-guard, 
whose members are dressed in silk. Two pages wait upon 
the King, one of whom is a son of his grace the bishop of 
Miinster!* The great officers of state are somewhat won- 
drously attired, one breech red, the other grey, and on the 
sleeves of their coats are embroidered the arms of Sion—the 
earth-sphere pierced by two crossed swords—sign of 
universal sway andits instruments,—while a golden finger 
ring is token of their authority in Sion. The king himself 
is magnificently arrayed in gold and purple, and as insignia 
of his office, he causes sceptre and spurs of gold to be made. 
Gold ducats are melted down to form crowns for the queen 
and himself; and lastly a golden earth-sphere pierced by 
two swords and surmounted by a cross with the words : ‘‘ A 
King of Righteouness o’er all’’ is borne before him. The at- 
tendants of the Chancellor Knipperdollinch are dressed in 
red with the crest, a hand raising aloft the sword of justice. 
Nay,even the queen and the fourteen queenlets must have a 
separate court and brilliant uniforms! Thrice a week the 
king goes in glorious array to the market-place accompanied 
by his body-guards and officers of state, while behind ride 


* Newe Zeytung von der Widertéiuffern zu Minster. 1535. Usually found 
with Luther’s preface, Auf die Newe Zeytung von Miinster. 
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the fifteen queens. On the market-place stands a magni- 
ficent throne with silken cushions and canopy, whereon the 
tailor-monarch takes his seat, and alongside him his chief 
queen. Knipperdollinch sits at his feet. A page on his left 
bears the book of the law, the Old Testament; another 
on his right an unsheathed sword. The book denotes that 
he sits on the throne of David ; the sword that he is a king 
of the just, appointed to exterminate all unrighteousness. 
Bannock-Bernt is court chaplain, and preaches in the 
market-place before the King. The sermon over, justice 
is administered, often of the most terrible kind ; and then 
in like state the king and his court return home. On the 
streets he is greeted with cries of : ‘ Hail in the name of the 
Lord. God be praised !’ There can be small doubt that the 
show at first rouses the flagging spirits of the saints in Sion. 

The new government is more communistic even than the 
old. To the limping prophet Dusentschuer God has re- 
vealed how much clothing a Christian brother or sister 
ought to possess. A Christian brother shall not have more 
than two coats, two pair of breeches, and three shirts—a 
Christian sister not more than one frock, a jacket, a cloak, 
two pair of sleeves, two collars, two ‘par hosen und vehr 
hemede ;’ while four pair of sheets shall suffice for each 
bed. The deacons go around the town with wagons to 
collect the surplus clothing : ‘‘ God’s peace be with you, 
dear brothers and sisters. I come at the bidding of the 
Lord, as his prophet has announced to you, and must see 
what you have in your house. Have you more than is fitting, 
that we must take from you in the name of the Lord, and 
give it to those who have need. Have you want of aught, 
that for the Lord’s sake shall be given to you according to 
your necessity.”” So the deacons return with wagon-loads 
of clothes, which are distributed to the poorer brethren, or 
stored for the use of the saints whom God will soon lead 
into Minster.* Then comes an order for the interchange of 


*The chief authority for the above account is Gresbeck. His story of the 
last days of Miinster seems the fullest and least biassed. ‘Two pair sleeves’ 
=twe par mouwen, which would be more intelligible two centuries earlier 
when the ladies used their enormous sleeves as wrappers. 
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houses, for no brother must look upon anything as his own, 
and it is but right that all should share whatever accommo- 
dation Sion provides. 

But difficulties are coming upon the Kingdom of God in 
Munster, which no system of Government will obviate, no 
amount of show drive from the thoughts of the saints. Pro- 
visions are becoming scarcer, and though the prophets 
announce the relief of the town before the New Year, yet 
they permit the pavements to be pulled up and the streets 
sown with corn and vegetables. As want becomes more 
urgent, despair begins to find more willing votaries, and 
fanaticism takes darker and more gloomy forms. Fits of 
inspiration become more frequent and more general among 
the saints ; while at the same time social restraint becomes 
weaker, and the grotesque, yet terrible union of the gospels 
of sense and of righteousness presents us with stranger and 
stranger phases of this human riddle. Two maidens eight 
or nine years old go about begging from all the brothers 
whom they meet, their coloured knee-ribbons ; from the 
sisters their ornamental tuckers ; they pretend to be dumb, 
and when they do not get what they want, they try to seize 
it, or grow furious. What they do get they burn. Even 
these children are attacked by the ‘ spirit,’ and in fits of in- 
spiration require four women to hold them. The prophets 
themselves, from the king downwards, are often ‘ possessed 
of God,’ and rush through the streets with the strangest 
cries ; or again they will give themselves up entirely to 
pleasure, and throughout the night dance with their wives to 
the sound of drum and pipe. Soon, too, a new freak of fana- 
ticism seizes the limping prophet. He declares that after 
three trumpet blasts the Lord will relieve Sion, then with- 
out clothes or treasure the saints shall march out of 
Minster. At the third blast all shall assemble on Mount 
Sion and take their last meal in the city. Twice the still- 
ness of the night is broken by the trumpet blast of the limper. 
All wait the fortnight which must precede its last peal. 
Again it is heard in Sion, and men, women and children 
collect in the cathedral close. Two thousand armed men, 
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some nine thousand women with bundles containing the little 
treasures they have preserved from the grasp of the deacons, 
and twelve hundred children await the will of God on 
Mount Sion. Then the king comes in state with his queens, 
and explains that ’tis only a trial of God to mark out the 
faithful! ‘ Now dear brothers, lay aside your arms, and let 
each take his wives and sit at the tables and be joyous in 
the name of the Lord.’ Long lines of tables and benches 
have been arranged in the close, and here the disappointed 
saints sit themselves down. Butthe meal itself, though it 
consists only of hard beef followed by cake—probably a 
rare feast even in these days*—arouses the drooping spirits 
of the Anabaptists. ‘The king and his court wait upon the 
populace, and the preachers go about talking to the brothers. 
and sisters. The limper proclaims that there are some on 
the Mount of Sion who before the clock strikes twelve shall 
have been alive and dead. Little notice is taken of the 
prophecy, as the saints are cheered with the unwonted food 
and drink. "Tis true that Knipperdollinch desires to be 
beheaded by the king, as he feels confident of resurrection 
within three days, but the king will not comply with his re- 
quest ; Jan has some other fulfilment of the prophecy in view. 
After the meal the king and queen break up wheat cakes and 
distribute them among the populace, saying: ‘ Take, eat 
and proclaim the death of the Lord.’ Then they bring a 
can of wine and pass it round with the words :—‘ Take and 
drink ye of it every one and proclaim the death of the Lord.’ 
So all break bread and drink together, and then the hymn 
issung :—‘ Honour alone to God on high.’ After this the 
limping prophet mounts a stool, and announces a new reve- 
lation. He has in his hand a list of nearly all the prophets in 
Sion, divided into four groups :—‘ Dear brothers, I tell you 
as the word of God, you shall before night leave this city 
and enter Warendorff, and shall there announce the peace 
ofthe Lord. If they will not receive your peace, so shall 
the town be immediately swallowed up and consumed with 
the fire of hell !’ Then he throws at the feet of the prophets 
* Newe Zeytung, die Wilerteuffer xu Miinster belangende. MDXXXV, 
18 
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one-fourth of his list, with the names of the eight servants 
of God who are to proclaim the glory of Sion in Warendorfi. 
In like words he bids three other groups of prophets go to 
the ‘three other quarters of the world ’—Ossenbrugge, 
Coisfelt and Soist, he himself being among the last. All de. 
clare that they will carry out God’s will. Then Jan the 
king mounts the stool and cries to the folk that owing to 
the anger of God he renounces the sceptre in Sion, but the 
prophet Dusentschuer promptly replaces him, and bids him 
punish the unjust. The king sets himself at table with the 
twenty-four prophets who are about to depart on their mis- 
sion. Asit grows dark the regal fanatic stands up, and 
bids his attendants bring up a trooper captured from the 
bishop’s army, and with him the sword of justice. The word 
of God has come to him, this trooper has been present at 
the meal of the Lord. He is Judas, and the King himself 
will punish the unjust. In vain the trooper begs for mercy, 
he is forced upon his knees and the tailor-king beheads him, 
fulfilling the prophecy in Sion. Soends in bloodshed, in 
mad fanaticism, the supper of the Lord among the saints. 
’Tis autumn now and yet no relief, can God have forgotten 
his chosen folk in Munster ? 

What of the prophets that go forth? Some fall at once 
into the hands of the bishop, others arrive at the four towns 
to which they were dispatched and begin preaching on the 
streets,‘ Repent, repent for the Lord is angry, and will 
punish men.’ Soon they are seized by the authorities, and 
examined under torture. Even then they are bold and con- 
fess that since the time of the Apostles there have been only 
two true prophets, Mathys of Haarlem, and Bockelson of Ley- 
den, and two false prophets, Luther and the Pope—of whom 
Luther is more harmful than the Pope. So all the twenty-four 
but one meet a martyr’s death. The one—prophet Hein- 
rich—had been despatched with two hundred guldzn and a 
‘ banner of the righteous.’ He was to place the banner upon 
the bridge at Deventer, and when the Anabaptists had flocked 
to the standard, he was to lead them to the relief of Sion. 
So soon as the banner appeared near the blockhouses, the 
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saints would flock out to meet it. Prophet Heinrich how- 
ever goes straight with his gulden and banner to the bishop, 
and writes to the town bidding the saints surrender and re- 
ceive the bishop’s grace. But the saints are not yet so 
hungry that they cannot scorn a traitor. Bannock-Bernt 
preaches against the false prophet Heinrich :—‘‘ Dear 
brothers and sisters, let it not seem strange to you. 
Such false prophets shall rise up amongst us. We are 
warned thereof in Scripture. Such a one was Heinrich. 
We have only lost two hundred gulden with him.” But the 
Anabaptists are not content with sending out prophets, 
Bannock-Bernt writes a book the ‘ Restitution,’ painting 
the glories of Sion, and the wrath of God; it is to be 
scattered among the bishop’s soldiers, in the hope that they 
may desert. He writes another work also, the ‘ Book of 
Vengeance,’ which is to be sent into Friesland and Holland. 
“ Vengeance wiil be accomplished on the powerful of earth, 
and when accomplisked the new heaven and the new earth 
will appear for the folk of God.’’ ‘‘ God will make iron 
claws and iron horns for his folk ; the ploughshare and the 
axe shall he made into sword and pike. They will set up a 
leader, unfurl the banner, and blow upon the trumpet. A 
wild unmerciful people will they stir up against Babylon ; 
in all shall they requite Babylon for what she has done—yea 
doubly shall Babylon be requited.”’ ‘‘ Therefore, dear brothers, 
arm yourselves for battle, not only with the meek weapons 
of the apostle for suffering, but with the noble armour of 
David for vengeance, in order with God’s strength and help 
toexterminate all the power of Babylon and all godlessness. 
Be undaunted and hazard wealth, wife, child, and life.’’* 
Some thousand copies of this ‘ Book of Vengeance’ are 
smuggled through the bishop’s lines. The Anabaptists in 
Holland and Friesland begin to stir, and gather together in 
various places, intending to march for the relief of Miinster. 
Poor ignorant folk, ill-armed and undisciplined, they are 
shot down and massacred wherever found. In Amsterdam 
they seize the Council House, but are soon defeated and 


* Quoted in Janssen's Geschichte des deutschen Volies, ITI. 313. I have in 
vain sought.a copy of the original. 
18—2 
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captured. While still alive the hearts are torn out of the 
prisoners and flung in their faces, then they are beheaded, 
quartered, and impaled. So a terrible sequel is added to 
Rottmann’s ‘Book of Vengeance,’ and all hope of relief 
from outside vanishes. 

Worse and worse grow matters in Sion ; a new prophet 
of the future, noiseless and yet awfully explicit, replaces the 
twenty-four martyrs—starvation begins to preach among 
the saints. As despair increases, madness and lust stride 
forward too. ‘Enjoy while we can, for to-morrow we are 
slain ’—becomes the watchword of a larger and larger party 
in Sion. At the New Year the king prophesies sure deliver- 
ance at Easter. ‘If salvation come not,’ he cries, ‘ then 
hew off my head, as I now hew off the head of him who 
stands before me.’ Executions by the ‘ King of Righteous- 
ness’ are now commonplace to the saints. Everything is 
done to keep the folk employed, to distract their attention 
from the grim prophet. All preparations are made for the 
relief which is impossible; a wagon-camp is constructed to 
be used on the march from Minster. A sham battle is held 
on the market place ; a battalion of female saints is formed 
to assist in the glorious campaign which approaches; the 
folk is summoned to the market place and formed into two 
divisions, one of which will be left to guard Minster. 
Twelve dukes are named,and the lands of the world dis- 
tributed among them; tailors, cobblers, pedlars, sword- 
makers, and what-not are appointed rulers of the world; 
for the present they must content themselves with small 
districts in the city, where they strive to keep the people 
quiet. Poor, miserably poor comfort this to the folk, who 
now think the flesh of horse and dog luxuries, who are 
eating bark, roots, and dried grass! The gilt, too, is 
wearing off from royalty in Sion. One of the queenlets, Else 
Gewandscherer, grows sick of her life, throws her trinkets 
at the feet of the king and asks to be allowed to leave Sion. 
Poor Jan! Is enthusiasm utterly dead among his nearest? 
Shall they be examples of cowardice and treachery to the 
lesser saints in Sion? On to the market place with her and 
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fetch the sword of righteousness! There let her bite the 
dust—the very corpse spurned by the foot of its lord— 
example of disloyalty, of faithlessness to the few who can 
take aught to heart in Minster. So the trembling wives of 
the king sing ‘ Honour alone to God on high’ as they stand 
round the headless form of their fellow! 

At last Easter comes and of course no relief. The 
king summons the folk to the market place. He asks 
whether they will venture to fix a time for God? Not 
material relief had been prophesied, but only salvation 
from sin. He, Jan the prophet, has been laden with all 
their sins, and they in heart and spirit are now free! It 
cannot last very much longer, and not even a rule of terror 
will hold in restraint the starving folk. Execute twenty 
a day, and treat the suspected traitor with every horror you 
please—yet it must end at last. A wild demoniac dance are 
these latter days of Sion! ‘Terror and play trying to fight 
it out with starvation. Day by day something new to keep 
the folk engaged. First a religious féte. Gaily attired their 
king lies at a window in the market-place, reads from the 
Book of Kings how David fought, and how an angel from 
heaven came with a glowing sword and slew his foes. 
‘Dear brothers, that can happen to us, ’tis the same God 
that still lives.’ ‘ Still lives’ and yet makes no move to help 
you poor fanatics? What terrible doubt those words must 
have raised in the souls of the starving saints of Munster! 
‘Still lives,’ and leaves you to perish, you misguided, mad, 
oppressed ! Peace,—you are judged and condemned. Then 
the school-children come with their teachers and sing 
psalms—wan, pale little faces, it were best not to sing, for 
singing increases the void! Finally Bannock-Bernt con- 
cludes with a sermon from the window. But religious 
nourishment is a poor thing on an empty stomach, and 
Jan tries next a more lively entertainment. Another great 
folk meal is held in the market place, but this time there is 
only bread and beer. After it is over the king and his 
officers, midst blowing of trumpets, ride with spears at a 
w reath stuck ona pole, and marksmen fire at another. Then 
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the folk play at ball, and all because ‘ it is the will of God.’ 
Home again they go, singing the chant: ‘ Honour alone to 
God on high.’ How hollow, how mockingly it sounds now, 
when compared with the enthusiastic shout of the first 
weeks of Sion! The next day another section of the people 
is fed, and afterwards there is a general dance on the market 
place, the king and queen leading off. Picture the ema- 
ciated, hunger-torn, lust-worn, and passionate faces of 
those despairing Anabaptists, as they danced before the 
Council House in Minster! Grimmest of jests—that 
dancing can stave off starvation! Bannock-Bernt preaches 
that ‘it is God’s wiil,’ that who can shall dance and enjoy 
himself. Every restraint has long since vanished in Sion, 
But will any such sensuous, physical joy stand as a sub- 
stitute for bread? "Tis a dance of devils, not men—or 
rather a dance of death where skeletons only appear, to 
drag off themselves as prey. What a strange part to be 
playing in the history of the world, and what is the key to 
this weird riddle? 

Yet another day and all the leaders of Sion seem themselves 
to enter into the dire humour of this very devil’s jest. The 
starving folk are again gathered on the market-place. In 
vain the deacons have gone round searching every house, 
and finding nought beyond pitiable scraps hidden in the 
mattresses or under the eaves. Something must be done 
to occupy the minds of the peopie. Suddenly Knipper- 
dollinch is moved by the spirit: ‘ Holy, holy, holy is the 
Lord ;’ he shouts. ‘ Holy is the Father and we are a holy 
folk.’ Then he begins to dance and all the people wait 
in expectation, so he dances before the king, and cries to 
him : ‘ Sir King, a vision has come to me o’er night. I shall 
be your fool.’ After a bit he continues :—‘ Sir King, good- 
day to you! Why do you sit here, Sir King?’ Then Knip- 
perdollinch turns to the king, sits down at his feet, and 
grins like a practised jester: ‘ Mark you well, Sir King, how 
we will march, when we leave Minster to punish the god- 
less.’ The new prophet-fool now takes an axe, and struts 
about among the folk, mocking them. He tumbles over 
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the benches; he proclaims this or that man or woman 
holy, and kisses them :—‘ Thou art holy, God has sanctified 
thee!’ He refuses to ‘sanctify’ the old women, and one 
who comes forward is threatened with a cudgelling. He 
makes no attempt however to ‘ blow the spirit of holiness’ 
into the king. But after awhile Jan himself is moved by 
the spirit ; his sceptre falls from his hands, and he drops 
from his throne upon the ground. Now the women are 
all seized with inspiration and shriek in chorus. Knipper- 
dollinch comes and picks Jan up, replaces him upon the 
throne and blows the spirit into him. Then the King 
arises and Gries : ‘ Dear brothers and sisters, what great joy 
Isee! The town goes round and round, and you all appear 
as angels. Each of you is more glorious than the other, so 
holy are you all at once become!’ The women shriek: 
‘Father!’ Again the spirit comes upon the king. He 
explains the fact of the ‘town going round and round’ to 
mean that the Anabaptists will march round the earth. In 
the midst of his explanation however he spies a man among 
the folk in a grey cap, and orders him to come up to the 
throne. All expect he will behead him, but instead he puts 
the trembling saint on his own seat, then he hugs him 
and blows the spirit into him. Placing a ring on his finger, 
he declares it all a revelation from God. Upon this 
the honoured saint begins to dance, and behaves as one 
possessed of the devil, till from sheer exhaustion he falls 
to the ground. So ends this wonderful day in Munster ! * 
These starving Anabaptists are nigh madmen now ; religion 
has become an absolute mockery; morality is dead; yet 
immorality is dying too, and the starving man gazes wildly 
round on the half-dozen wives, who would share his crust. 
The sooner his grace the bishop puts the epilogue to the 
tragic farce the better now. Let him come in and butcher 
what remains. Again we ask, what is the key to the 
riddle? The finger of philosophic history points unre- 
garded to the generations of oppression, to the baptism of 
blood. ‘Will the world ever learn to educate its toilers, and 
to redeem them from serfdom? Or must the old tale ever 
* Gresbecks Bericht. 
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repeat itself—misery, dogmatic stones instead of bread, 
uprising, and bloody repression by a shocked ‘society’? 
Are peasant rebellions, ‘kingdoms of God,’ French revo- 
lutions and Paris communes to be periodically recurring 
chapters of history? Is the development of man the evolu- 
tion of fate, or can humanity shape its own rough edges if 
perforce it must leave its final purpose to the mystery of 
futurity ? 

Scarce need to follow the story further; its lesson is 
written so that even they who run might read. Let us 
hasten through the last days of Sion. Knipperdollinch 
places himself on the throne of the King of Righteousness— 
in this mad dance, why should not a fool be king? Jan 
drags him off, and imprisons him for several days ‘to do 
penance’; even yet the prophet of Leyden can influence the 
haggard saints in Munster. But the gaunt prophet starva- 
tion has greater power than he! Closer and closer the 
siege-works creep. Hunger is lord of the saints. All grease 
and oil are collected by the deacons: shoes, grass, rats and 
mice are the meagre fuel of life in Sion. Then come the 
women, and the weaker brethren, in whom not a shadow 
of faith is left, who have not even the wild strength of 
‘despair. ‘Out, we must out,’ is all they cry to the king. 
And out they are sent stripped to a shirt, traitors, but who 
has strength to punish them now—even the fourteen queen- 
lets may go with the rest ! Out from the gates and towards 
the bishop’s blockhouses, but what mercy is like to be 
there? Poor starving shirted brothers, one and all of you, 
are cut down. The women alone are driven back. Three 
days and three nights they feed upon grass and roots be- 
tween blockhouses and gates and then are allowed to pass. 
To pass whither and to what? History has naught to tell 

us of these wretched outcast women. Fancy in vain tries 
to picture what became of the fourteen wives of the King 
of Sion. Those who are left determine to burn the city to 
ashes and force their way through to Holland. But not 
even so shall they die! Treachery shall at last be successful] 
in Sion. On St. John’s Day 1535—just one year after th, 
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limping prophet had placed Jan of Leyden on the throne of 
the New Jerusalem—Heinrich Gresbeck and Hensgin ‘ von 
der langen Strasse’ determine to introduce the bishop’s sol- 
diers into Minster. In the night the former watchmaster 
and the later historian of Sion lead three hundred of the 

bishop’s men-at-arms over a low part of the wall near the 
Zwinger. Stealthily they creep on towards the Fish Market, 
leaving St. Martin’s Church on their right, onward through 
the deserted streets to the very ‘cathedral close. Then 
the blast of trumpets tells the scared Anabaptists that Sion 

is in the hands of the foe, and the bishop that the treachery 
is successful. The saints rush to arms, the godless must be 
forced out of Sion. Back they do force them too in bloodiest 
of fight, back to St. Martin’s Church—gaunt skeletons 
struggling in the frenzy of despair. But the ‘ party of 
order’ is pouring in over the deserted walls and the king 

and Knipperdollinch already have fallen into the hands of 
the bishop’s men. Still the starving fanatics fight like 
demons round the walls of St. Martin’s. A truce—some 
one sanctions a truce-—the Anabaptists shall go to their 
homes and await the bishop’s coming. Home they go de- 
ceived to the last. No sooner scattered through the town, 
than the soldiers enter the houses, drag them out one by 
one and hew them to pieces on the streets. Soon the whole 
town is strewn with the bodies of Anabaptists, or half-dead 
they crawl back to their holes, while their eries of agony 
rend the air. The butchery ceases at last; all that are 
captured shall be brought before the commander and then— 
beheaded! As for the women and children drive them out 
of the city, but not before due notice is given throughout 
the surrounding district—notice put up on every church of 
God—that whoever shall succour the starving and helpless 
shall be held a cursed Anabaptist himself and punished 
accordingly. ‘‘So nobody knows what became of these 
people, though some say the most crossed over to Eng- 
land.’’* So in a second baptism of blood ends the Kingdom 


* Warhafftiger bericht der wunderbarlichen handlung der Teuffer su 
Miinster in Westualen, etc. . . . with woodcut of Jan of Leyden, ‘King 
of the New Jerusalem and the whole world’ Etates 26. 
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of God in Minster. ‘’T'was not the rage of his grace 
the bishop,’ so the Evangelicals said, ‘but the terrible 
vengeance of God, which thus punished the devilish doc- 
trines of Sion.’ When will mankind learn that human 
selfishness ever brings down its terrible curse—and that the 
future never forgets to enact grimmest judgment on the 
sins of its past? Rarely that judgment touches the indi- 
vidual defauiter ; humanity at large must bear the burden 
of every man’s sins. 

What judgment his grace the bishop thought fit to pass 
on the leaders of Sion at least deserves record. Rottmann 
had fallen by St. Martin’s Church, fighting sword in hand, 
but Jan of Leyden and Knipperdollinch are brought pri- 
soners before this shepherd of the folk. Scoffingly he asks 
Jan: ‘Art thoua king?’ Simple, yet endlessly deep the 
reply : ‘Art thou a bishop?’ Both alike false to their call- 
ing :—father of men and sbepherd of souls! Yet the one 
cold, self-seeking sceptic, the other ignorant, passionate, 
fanatic idealist. ‘ Why hast thou destroyed my town and my 
folk?’ ‘ Priest, I have not destroyed one little maid of 
thine. Thou hast again thy town, and I can repay thee a 
hundredfold.’ The bishop demands with much curiosity 
how this miserable captive can possibly repay him. ‘ I know 
we must die, die terribly, yet before we die shut us up in 
an iron cage, and send us round through the land, charge 
the curious folk a few pence to see us, and thou wilt soon 
gather together all thy heart’s desire.’ The jest is grim, 
but the king of Sion has the advantage of his grace the 
bishop. Then follows torture, but there is little to extract, 
for the king still holds himself an instrument sent by God 
—though it were for the punishment of the world. Sen- 
tence is read on these men—placed in an iron cage they 
shall be shown round the bishop’s diocese, a terrible warn- 
ing to his subjects, and then brought back to Munster ; 
there with glowing pincers their flesh shall be torn from 
the bones, till the death-stroke be given with red-hot dagger 
in heart and throat. For the rest let the mangled remains be 
placed in iron cages swung from the tower of St. Lambert’s 
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Church. On the 26th of January, 1536, Jan Bockelson 
and Knipperdollinch meet their fate. A high scaffolding is 
erected in the market place and before it a lofty throne for 
his grace the bishop, that he may glut his vengeance to the 
full. Let the rest pass in silence. The most reliable 
authorities tell us that the Anabaptists remained calm and 
firm to the last.* ‘Art thou a king?’ ‘Art thou a 
bishop?’ The iron cages still hang on the church tower at 
Munster, placed as a warning, they have become a show; 
perhaps some day they will be treasured as weird mentors 
of the truths which the world has yet to learn from the 
story of the Kingdom of God in Minster. 


Kart PEARSON. 
* The Lutherans declared that Jan confessed to two of their number that 


he was an impostor; the Catholics asserted that he went to the scaffold 
receiving the ministrations of a priest ! 











SUPERSTITION ¢ RELIGIOUS ENLIGHTENMENT: 
WITH WHICH THE VICTORY? 


““TENHERE is not, and there never was on this earth,” 

says Macaulay, in his review of Ranke’s History of 
the Popes, ‘‘a work of human policy so well deserving of 
examination as the Roman Catholic Church.” And he pro- 
ceeds to examine it; in what spirit shall we say? with what 
purpose, and with what result? In a spirit apparently of 
the intense interest awakened in a scientific student by an 
astonishing phenomenon ; but also with a recurrence of 
animated expressions which not unfrequently partake more 
of admiration than of repugnance, horror, or indignation. 
He writes, surely, with too much indifference to the probable 
and what has proved the actual result of his enthusiastic 
exposition, though it may not have been its deliberate pur- 
pose, of suggesting to establishments which are rivals to 
the Papacy that they cannot do better than adopt the 
tactics which have been rewarded with such marvellous 
success. ‘“ Natural theology,” we read, “‘is not a progres- 
sive science . . . neither is revealed religion of the 
nature of a progressive science.” ‘“‘ It is true that, in those 
things which concern this life and this world, man con- 
stantly becomes wiser and wiser. But it is no less true 
that, as respects a higher power and a future state, man, 
in the language of Goethe’s scoffing fiend, 

Bleibt stets von gleichem Schlag, 
Und ist so wunderlich als wie am ersten Tag. 


It is in the very spirit if not in the tone of the scoffing 
Mephistopheles, that Macaulay proceeds to set forth, with 
an unction of his own, in what contrast to this pitiable 
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feebleness are the wisdom and alert sagacity, and energy at 
every new emergency, which are characteristic of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 


She saw the commencement of all the governments and of all 
the ecclesiastical establishments that now exist in the world; 
and we feel no assurance that she is not destined to see the end 
of them. She was great and respected before the Saxon had set 
foot on Britain, before the Frank had crossed the Rhine, when 
Grecian eloquence still flourished at Antioch, when idols were 
still worshipped in the temple of Mecca. And she may still 
exist in undiminished vigour when some traveller from New 
Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, take his stand on 
a broken arch of London Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s, 


When such a promise of survival is held out, the worldly 
minded,—having no doubt as to their own interest in a 
chance of surviving,—will not suspend their sympathies by 
troubling themselves to ask whether the survival of what is 
admitted to be the strongest is a survival of the fittest or of 
the unfittest ; and even the more conscientious who, out of 
feebleness or modesty are too readily deferential, may be 
expected to assume that in one way or other the strength 
of truth must lie upon the side which such authority 
declares always has prevailed and will finally prevail. For 
many of those who, for whatever reasons, are furthest from 
an inclination to throw in their lot with the Roman Church, 
Macaulay may be followed with peculiar gusto as he 
develops the secrets of a dishonest success, and sets forth 
with appreciative distinctness the tricks and refinements of 
a policy which to set forth in this tone is surely in effect to 
recommend. 


Four times since the authority of the Church of Rome was 
established in Western Christendom, has the human intellect 
risen up against her yoke. Twice that Church remained com- 
pletely victorious. Twice she came forth from the conflict 
bearing the marks of cruel wounds, but with the principle of 
life still strong within her. When we reflect on the tremendous 
assaults which she has survived, we find it difficult to conceive 
in what way she is to perish. 
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In such words there is no encouragement to organise 
another attack upon her; there is much—at least for those 
who have not courage to question them—very much 
encouragement to go to school to her maxims and her 
policy, if not to her doctrines. 

Franklin and Plato, we are told, failed equally and 
deplorably to prove the immortality of the soul; natural 
theology presents, or rather consists in, a set of enigmas 
that the genius of Locke or Clarke is unable to solve; as 
to “‘the divine attributes,” or ‘‘the foundation of moral 
obligation,’’"—the principle of human responsibility to any 
but human sanctions, boys of fourteen are producible at 
will who know as much about them as the race has been 
able to learn during the three thousand years between our 
own time and the discussions at the tent door of Job—and 
that is, next to nothing. 

Can it then be but with a sense of relief that after such 
depressing preparation we find the writer turning to provide 
us with something tangible,—something to save us from the 
futile subtleties of Plato and the bewildered bigotry of Sir 
Thomas More,—from following the sagacity and learning of 
Bayle and Chillingworth into superstition, and Johnson into 
Cock Lane ;—from concerning ourselves about the dealings 
of God with man, only to find ourselves committed as enthu- 
siastic adherents of it may be Edward Irving, it may be 
Joanna Southcott ? 

We are turned over therefore to the practical ; and here 
itis. The first and a formidable insurrection against the 
power of the Roman hierarchy was in the twelfth century, 
in Provence and Languedoc, among a population which was 
the first west of the Alps to emerge from barbarism, and 
which with advance in culture and refinement lost all 
respect for Rome, and regarded her clergy with loathing 
and contempt. The Roman hierarchy, with the infallibility 
which in such dealings Macaulay so cordially ascribes to it, 
discerned the danger and its remedy. The northern 
warriors of France responded eagerly to appeals that 
addressed both superstition and cupidity, and ‘‘ a war 
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distinguished even among wars of religion by merciless 
atrocity destroyed the Albigensian heresy, and with that 
heresy the prosperity, the civilisation, the literature, the 
national existence of what was once the most opulent and 
enlightened part of the great European family.”’ The sword 
of the Crusader opened a way for the still more hateful and 
merciless work of the Order of Dominic which was now 
instituted, and the tribunal of the Inquisition. But the 
policy of Rome was not blindly one-sided. Love and 
reverence are powers which it knew and knows the value 
of, as well as terror; and the Order of Francis, so con- 
trasted in spirit and genius to that of Dominic, was insti- 
tuted at the same period and received concurrent en- 
couragement. To do evil and provoke hatred and ani- 
mosity that good may come,—the good of the Church, only 
covers half the field of self-interested and unscrupulous 
activity. To do good that evil may come,—to cocker men’s 
bodies in order to dominate their souls, to foster intelligence 
and morals up to a certain limit in order to make sure of 
an authority to be employed in restraining both from con- 
tinued advance, such is the proper complement of an astute 
and versatile policy. The advantage is obvious of incul- 
cating that belief in the authority of a Church has precisely 
the same sanctions as those of piety, charity, and peace,—of 
getting submission to arbitrary orthodoxy accepted as an 
article in the code which prescribes purity of life and 
manners. Even pontifis themselves, with the revenues of 
Christendom at eommand to waste at will on vulgar self- 
indulgence, have found asceticism and rigid subjugation of 
their human affections no great sacrifice, when conducing to 
a self-indulgence more to their taste in the exercise of 
spiritual power. To refined self-seeking policy and cor- 
porate instincts was it due, and not because the Papal 
chair was occupied by an unbroken series of genuine asce- 
tics and tender sympathetic souls, that from one generation 
to another the agents of the Papacy obtained zealous 
adherents on the strength of the truly Christian comfort 
that they brought to the afflicted, and the example of their 
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own voluntary adoption and conscientious observance of 
vows of chastity, poverty, and obedience. 

How far any Church at the present time would be ready, 
could it but get the power, to enlist the Crusader or recon- 
stitute the torture chambers of the Inyuisition or relight 
the fires for heretics, it might be invidious to discuss. 
Enough that if we are to put the only natural construction 
on significant reticences, there are clerical bodies which 
would not easily be brought to disallow that, under cir- 
cumstances, duty might impose upon them the revival of 
the old Roman Catholic policy inthis form. It may be that 
while such a contingency seems too remote to provoke 
animosity, some dignity, and even some power, may be 
considered to be saved by withholding from admission of 
past wrong, and keeping to the prerogative as available 
under implied but quite indefinite qualifications. But in 
the meantime, policy, in its milder aspect of calculated 
sweetness and light, morality, benevolence, and asceticism, 
is practically available and not likely to be neglected. Dis- 
interestedness in a form which is in fact only indifference 
to vulgar and notorious interests, in order to further others 
of which the vulgar who are to be victims are unsusceptible, 
hoodwinks and awes the multitude who are too con- 
scious of their own grovelling devotion to what seems so 
loftily despised. But even those who can see through the 
delusion,—who know right well that sinister purpose 
lurks behind, are very apt to be indulgent to an agency 
which is helpful for the time in the difficult task of keeping 
the world in order,—of promoting temperance it may be,— 
or peace and quietness, and decorum, and above all submis- 
siveness to superior authority generally. In the difficulties 
of life and government men are glad to get what immediate 
help they can, even from whencesoever they can. This it 
is to be men of the world, this it is to be superior to maun- 
dering over peevish and inopportune scrupulosities, to the 
hindrance of work which is pressing for despatch, and 
which has to be cleared off on any terms, the sooner and 
the easier the better,—the problem of to-day. 
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“A century and a half passed away, and then came the 
second great rising up of the human intellect against the 
spiritual domination of Rome.” This was the occasion when 
“two worthless priests,” each claiming the headship of the 
Church, “ were cursing and reviling each other” from their 
respective seats of corruption at Avignon and Rome. In- 
ternal schism seemed to be the natural signal for assaults 
from without ; and the agitation of Wickliffe and the Lol- 
lards in England was responded to sympathetically by new 
heretical doctrines at the extremity of Bohemia. But the 
crisis only brought out the vigour,—(are we to understand 
the healthy vigour ?),—of the Church. The assistance of the 
civil power was again engaged—priests and princes once 
again found their account in making common cause; 
again the slaughter of the teachers and persecution of 
their disciples effectually stayed the plague; the schism 
of the Church was healed, and the world was called upon 
to persevere in allegiance to institutions which reissued, 
strengthened and reformed, from the Council of Constance. 

The next insurrection was that which is known as the 
Reformation,—a movement which Macaulay comprises 
within the one hundred and thirty years that closed with 
the treaty of Westphalia. 

For a third time spiritual tyranny leaned confidingly on 
the secular arm; the civil sword was called in, and the 
Inquisition set to work with increased and crushing power ; 
even as before, the devil was sick, the devil a monk would 
be; the papal court was reformed, and Popes succeeded 
replete ‘‘ with religious fervour and severe sanctity of 
manners which seconded the policy of persecution, which 
such religion and sanctity did not think it necessary to 
repress.” ‘‘ As the Catholics in zeal and union had a great 
advantage over the Protestants, so had they also an 
infinitely superior organisation,’ and in result, in France, 
Belgium, Bavaria, Bohemia, Austria, Poland, Hungary, the 
victory remained with the Church of Rome. 

“ It is impossible to deny,” says Macaulay, “‘ that the polity 
of the Church of Rome is the very masterpiece of human 
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wisdom. . . . The experience of twelve hundred event- 
ful years, the ingenuity and patient care of forty generations 
of statesmen, have improved that polity to such perfection 
that among the contrivances which have been devised for 
deceiving and oppressing mankind, it occupies the highest 
place.” The implied condemnation is severe, and yet is it 
scarcely so strongly emphasized as the admiration which 
seems too effusive to be as he calls it really reluctant ? 

He insists particularly, as among the chief causes to 
which the Church of Rome owed her safety and her triumph 
at the close of the sixteenth century, on her knowledge how 
to deal with enthusiasts, the profound policy with which 
she used the fanaticism of such persons as St. Ignatius and 
St. Theresa. He contrasts the treatment of John Wesley 
and Joanna Southcott by the English Church, in terms 
which are well calculated to set a churchman who is more 
animated by self-interest than by self-respect,—by corporate 
spirit than philanthropy, upon a train of thought as to how 
the influence which the Salvation Army is wielding at the 
present time, in virtue of stimulating vulgar and ignorant 
enthusiasm by working primarily on superstitious terrors, 
may be secured at whatever cost of consistency for the fur- 
therance of the Establishment. 

The policy of the Romanists in these respects is too 
manifest not to have attracted attention long ago. Lord 
Shaftesbury in 1711 writes to the point,—Shaftesbury 
whose writings surely were and are a power, though Mr. 
Leslie Stephen only credits him with sufficient merits “‘ to 
redeem him,” like Mandeville, ‘‘ from contempt.” 


They considered wisely (he says) the various superstitions and 
enthusiasms of mankind; and proved the different kind and 
force of each. All these seeming contrarieties of human passion 
they knew how ‘to comprehend in their political model and sub- 
servient system of divinity. They knew how to make advan- 
tage both from the high speculations of philosophy and the 
grossest ideas of vulgar ignorance . . . if modern visions, 
prophecies and dreams, charms, miracles, exorcisms, and the 
rest of this kind, be comprehended in that which we call 
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Fanaticism or Superstition, to this spirit they allow full career ; 
whilst to ingenuous writers they afford the liberty on the other 
side, in a civil manner, to call in question these spiritual feats 
performed in monasteries, or up and down by their mendicant 
or itinerant priests and ghostly missionaries. 

This (he proceeds) is that ancient Hierarchy which, in respect 
of its first foundation, its policy, and the consistency of its whole 
frame and constitution, cannot but appear in some respects 
august and venerable, even in such as we do not usually esteem 
weak eyes. These are the spiritual conquerors who, like the 
first Cwsars, from small beginnings established the foundations 
of an almost universal monarchy. No wonder if, at this day, 
the immediate view of this hierarchical residence, the City and 
Court of Rome, be found to have an extraordinary effect on 
foreigners of other later Churches. No wonder if the amazed 
surveyors are, for the future, so apt either to conceive the 
horridest aversion of all priestly government or on the contrary 
to admire it, so far as even to wish a coalescence or reunion 
with this ancient mother Church. 


He then proceeds to characterise another form of admira- 
tion ; it is in truth that which finds such distinct expres- 
sion in Macaulay’s article; but we have no excuse for 
regarding it as the predominant sentiment of Shaftesbury 
himself; he is not chargeable with leaving his readers in 
doubt as to his deep repugnance to sacerdotalism. In 
the present instance he conveys this sufficiently by the 
epithet which he applies to the aversion inspired in honest 
men by the close observation of Rome and its Court. In- 
stead of suggesting, like Macaulay, that the Church of Eng- 
land would do well and wisely to take a leaf out of the 
Roman book and apply to her own case a policy—‘‘ rogueish 
perhaps but keen, devilish keen,” he dismisses the imitators 


with a contemptuous citation as a contemptible and servile 
herd. 


In reality the exercise of power, however arbitrary or despotic, 
seems less intolerable under such a spiritual sovereignty, so ex- 
tensive, ancient, and of such long succession, than under the 
petty tyrannies and mimical polities of some new pretenders. 
The former may even persecute with a tolerable grace; the 
latter, who would willingly derive their authority from the 
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former, and graft on their successive right, must necessarily 
make a very awkward figure. And whilst they strive to give 
themselves the same air of independency on the civil magistrate ; 
whilst they affect the same authority in government, the same 
grandeur, magnificence and pomp in worship, they raise the 
highest ridicule in the eyes of those who have real discernment 
and can distinguish originals from copies. O Imitatores, servum 
pecus! (III, 94). 


The dignitaries whom Shaftesbury here reflected upon 
were in due political and prelatical, if not exactly apostolical, 
succession to those of whom Lord Falkland said in the 
Long Parliament that they were Roman Catholics at heart, 
and that it was as much as fifteen hundred a year could do 
to keep them from saying so. The catena of such Fathers 
holds on unbroken to representatives among our contempo- 
raries, who make a very awkward figure indeed in the eyes 
of all who can appreciate consistency, as their well-proved 
acuteness and logical power seem suddenly to desert them 
when the last inevitable inference from their avowed prin- 
ciples has to be drawn, which would involve resignation of 
preferments and professorships accepted under compact of 
submission to civil authority. 

Addison, in his ‘‘ Remarks on Italy,”’ the fruit of his four 
years’ sojourn from the beginning of 1700 onwards, puts 
down some observations which although more superficial 
than those of his contemporary Shaftesbury are coincident 
in general drift. There is no reason to suppose that either 
of these writers was under obligation to the other for the 
leading thought, but Macaulay’s Essay on Addison evinces 
his familiarity with the ‘ Remarks,’ and it is matter of 
surprise, in the case of such a marvellous textual memory, 
that he should have omitted the reference. 


The Roman Catholics (says Addison, within a few pages of the 
end of his work) who reproach the Protestants for their break- 
ing into such a multitude of religions, have certainly taken the 
most effectual way in the world for the keeping their flocks to- 
gether I do not mean the punishment they inflict on men’s 
persons, which are commonly looked upon as the chief methods 
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by which they deter them from breaking through the pale of the 
Church, though certainly these lay a very great restraint on 
those of the Roman Catholic persuasion. But I take one great 
cause why there are so few sects in the Church of Rome to be 
the multitude of convents with which they everywhere abound, 
that serve as receptacles for all those fiery zealots who would 
set the Church in a flame were they not got together in these 
houses of devotion. All men of dark tempers, according to their 
degree of melancholy or enthusiasm, may find convents fitted to 
their humours, and meet with companions as gloomy as them- 
selves. So that what the Protestants would call a fanatic, is in 
the Roman Church a religious of such or such an order. 


Addison however, it will be observed, no more than 
Shaftesbury sets an example to Macaulay for his Machia- 
vellian suggestiveness, if it is not fair to either Macaulay or 
Machiavelli to say direct suggestion, of the advantages 
likely to accrue to the Church of England if she would only 
try her hand at still another stroke of mimicry. The recom- 
mendation has its difficulties ; some of them are being ex- 
perienced now by those who think they see an occasion, if 
they can only make it an opportunity, to adopt the hint of 
Macaulay, and utilise the Salvation Army for the Church. 
But after a struggle to keep down repugnance to supersti- 
tious extravagances and to assumption of an appearance of 
accepting literally, and advocating in serious earnest, doc- 
trines which custom has reduced to mere formulas, the 
acceptance of complicity which in their case is definite 
imposture, only commits them to the harder condition of 
implication in ingrained vulgarity. 

But it is not a moderate obstacle that men of the world 
will boggle at, who have a strong opinion that no really 
sound basis of valuable religious truth is attainable, and a 
still stronger that, even if it be, it is hopeless to expect man- 
kind to agree upon it within any time there is need to be 
concerned about, or, indeed, ever at all. They are already 
at a point of thinking, with Herodotus, that the whole 
matter is a question of habit and, so far, of accident. Reli- 
gious opinions, he intimates, are religious prejudices ; it is. 
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absurd to laugh at any in particular when all have the same 
basis—he is prepared to think a highly respectable, indeed 
venerable basis—traditional use. The Greeks burnt their 
dead fathers,—a certain tribe of Indians, when their parents 
died, devoured them. "When Darius brought them together 
and proposed that they should interchange their customs, 
the Indians were as much horrified as the Greeks. Could 
demonstration be more complete? Surely then, concludes 
Herodotus, Cambyses must have been a very madman in- 
deed, to make the grotesque figures of Egyptian gods subject 
for laughter,—to think to laugh them down. Herodotus, 
who had seen such strange varieties of religions in his 
travels, thought it was absurd to attempt to laugh men out 
of their religious prejudices; Macaulay was as hopeless 
of any attempt to reason them out of their prepossessions. 
Our contemporary historian read the lessons of ages as the 
father of history read those of his time ; both are in agree- 
ment that reasoning and ridicule are alike to be given up, 
as equally pointless and edgeless, and quite out of place in 
the matter. If we are to defer to these authorities we must 
come to the conclusion on our own part that every religious 
discussion is but a case where,— 


One fool lolls his tongue out at another 
And shakes his empty noddle at his brother. 


But at the same time those who are perfectly satisfied 
to rest in the conviction that’ all serious religious convic- 
tions are, from the nature of the case, of necessity absurd, 
must nevertheless be alive to the fact that they are posi- 
tive, and susceptible of becoming very inconvenient and 
dangerous, agencies. Even the politicians therefore who 
have utterly renounced any thought of such active repres- 
sion as was usual at one time in violent persecution, have to 
adopt a policy towards them of some kind or other. They 
may treat them as harmless, with compassionate or con- 
temptuous indulgence ; with wary tenderness, as likely to 
be dangerous if provoked; with favour and encouragement, 
as promising to be useful to society at large, to a govern- 
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ment, a class, an individual. In any case the men of the 
world, starting from the same premises, are apt to adopt 
one and thesame conclusion,—“ let the fools flounder while 
sensible men apply themselves to the really serious busi- 
ness of controlling them and making use of them.” 

In a marked degree less contemptuous but in truth as 
unphilosophical and ultimately unstatesmanlike also, is the 
view of diversity in religion embodied in the celebrated 
apologue of the three rings in Lessing’s Nathan the Wise. 

The Jew, the Christian, and the Mahometan are three 
brothers, each of whom believes that a certain ring—the 
symbol here of a religion, has been committed to him by 
their father, which in virtue of a certain magic power will 
secure for him, with the special favour of the Almighty, 
the love and moreover a right to the allegiance, of all his kin. 
But when each brother believes his own ring to be authentic 
all claims are identical; and the convictions of all parties to 
the dispute, being equally conscientious, prove equally un- 
changeable, in the absence of any opportunity of verifying 
by confirmatory evidence, the original exclusive delegation 
of authority, the divine right to supremacy. What then 
is the best relation that can be established among the 
excited disputants? The solution that is offered is this— 
let the three competitors provisionally admit the possibility 
that the supremacy claimed was not designed by the father 
for any one of them; that the original magic ring is lost,— 
and that he put them off intentionally with imitations, in 
order that no one should claim an easily abused authority 
over the others; so they may at least go on in peace while 
they put the genuineness of their much-prized rings—of 
their several religions—to the only test available. The truth 
of each must be tested at last by its efficacy in promoting 
the true fruits of religion,—in gentleness, forbearance, 
philanthropy, submission to the will of God. When a 
fair trial has been given to a system of proof like this, it 
will be time enough to make a renewed attempt to obtain 
adjudication of the contested claim to exclusive authority. 

Dramatically and as introduced, nothing can be more to 
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the point at issue than this apologue; but it supplies and 
suggests no available guidance for an extrication of the 
world from the real difficulties of diversity of religions. 
There are natural causes which make the proposed truce 
impossible of duration, and therefore not worth working 
for as an ultimate object; there are others which make it 
even undesirable for a prolonged term ; and there are others 
fortunately, which are certain to come into play and break 
up promptly enough a preposterous fool’s paradise. The 
contradictions of the different systems of belief which 
nominally are grouped under any one of these general 
titles are too positive and gross for it not to be certain that, 
in one quarter or another, there is a serious admixture of 
error and falsehood. In comparison with the religious differ- 
ences even of cultivated Englishmen,—scholars and gentle- 
men,—the contrast between Brahminical and Newtonian 
astronomy is trivial indeed. It is vain to expect such an- 
tagonistic elements to remain lulled in inactivity ; they are 
only liable to become more and more virulent by neglect, or 
to acquire concentration of energy under deliberate attempts 
at suppression. The conciliation set forth in the apologue as 
the happiest attainable to be hoped for and worked for, is 
that rival religions and sects of religions shall leave each 
otber alone, shall agree, not to examine their differences, 
but to continue to differ; to avoid the very probable con- 
tingencies of embittered animosities and quarrel, by a 
mutual understanding to leave whatever may be bad,— 
bad in their own systems of belief, or bad in that of others, 
—alone. So will be got rid of the impulse to persecute,— 
and so also that impulse to proselytise, which is not less 
certain to bring sects into direct antagonism and ultimately 
into collision. But this renunciation of zeal is scarcely to 
be looked for, if zeal for religion itself is to survive ; it isa 
renunciation of the very essence of sectarianism and of 
something more. They who cease to be desirous to pro- 
pagate opinions are likely to have ceased to hold any, or if 
they still cherish opinions which they believe to represent 
important truth, an indifference has come over them as to 
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the fate and fortunes of their fellow creatures which is in- 
sensibility, or a disbelief of the power of truth to make its 
way against error—infidelity of a very bad type indeed. 
When all human sympathy has evaporated from a religion, 
what is left behind must be a very caput mortuum at best— 
it may be a mass of irritant poison. 

All sensible people, we have been told, hold the same 
religious opinions, but what those opinions are sensible 
people never say. The propounders of this sentiment 
would probably enlarge their definition of sensible people 
to include those who are ready to profess any system of 
authorised opinions for a consideration in benefices or pre- 
ferments, but so far from having a desire either to discuss 
or propagate them, would be only too glad to find them- 
selves bound to torpor and tranquillity. Any such people, 
whatever the diversity of their nominal religions, may 
probably be said to have realised the nearest approach 
possible to the sacred truce of the possessors of the three 
rival opal rings. Their agreement to differ is easy enough, 
for it only concerns matters in respect to which they are in 
truth utterly and profoundly indifferent. Of what moment to 
them are details when fundamentally they are in agreement, 
as they must be to be so fully in sympathy with each other ? 
They are the true broad Church ; they are ready to protect 
each other by denouncing as illiberal any one who is so 
peevish or so simple-minded as to suppose that the pro- 
fessors of absurd doctrines must of necessity be wanting in 
common sense,—the habitual propounders of manifestly 
inconsistent propositions, deficient in the logical faculty, or 
the assenters with serious countenances to maxims immoral 
and pernicious, as committing themselves to sympathy with 
their practical application. The basest illiberality of all is 
ascribed to those who hold, and do not hesitate to declare, 
an unhappy conviction that men, from base motives, often 
apply to deceiving themselves as consciously and culpably 
as they set about deceiving others; that the theory of a 
change of views by a shrewd theologian about Papal infalli- 
bility may fairly take into consideration a certain value to 
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be assigned to the prospect of a cardinal’s scarlet hat, and 
a pair of purple stockings; that austerity of life and living 
which is belied as a token of high-minded sincerity by 
unscrupulous mendacity in the chair, has been at one time 
and may possibly again be regarded as a cheap price to pay 
for spiritual power; that court favour and a deanery have 
something to do with quenching the fiery darts of the scorn 
both of Churchmen and Nonconformists, and tergiversation 
on the very steps of the Temple of Truth with the chances 
of a bishopric. 

The provisions of nature for the disruption of hard in- 
crustations of bigotry and self-interest are two-fold,—lying 
deep in the nature of man as both intellectual and sym- 
pathetic,—as craving for a response in nature to his domi- 
nant energies and interests,—to emotion and to knowledge. 

Earnestness, whether in all the simplicity of common 
sense or involved in bewildering superstition, is sooner or 
later inevitably roused to an outbreak by dreary lukewarm- 
ness that simply wearies, or by preposterous insolent 
make-believe that provokes an outburst of indignation. So 
long as superstition has the upper hand of common sense in 
promoting such an insurrection, the policy of the threatened 
orders is usually clear. It has never been difficult to provide 
superstition with renewed excitement. The Roman Church, 
it must be said, has always kept in view that the effect of 
stimulants to superstition wears out by use; it has there- 
fore always been ready to provide a new order of friars, or to 
furbish up an obsolete one, with refreshed zeal, a new relic, 
a new saint, dogma, or definition ; safe in its position, con- 
fident of authority, it has always been magnificently 
superior to dread of disgusting its more sober adherents,— 
of failing to force a repudiated absurdity down the throat of 
even a Newman or a Montalembert ; so it has always kept 
well ahead of even the credulity of its most credulous 
followers, and promulgated some new monstrosity of 
doctrine or syllabus to startle it might be thought, but 
in fact to awe by its stupendous impudence, and so to 
enforce forthwith and without fail a renewal of homage to 
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insolent tyranny, even before the memory of former humili- 
ations had quite died out. 

So it results that convalescent superstition reappears 
apparently in pristine spirits and even starting on a newly 
invigorated career ; yet all is not gain. These movements 
have reactions; even if no desertion of former followers is 
apparent to qualify triumph in the exaggerated slavishness 
of converts, there is a certain loosening of hold upon many 
who were faltering before,—and whose defection is not less 
complete because not openly announced; there is a still 
more important and dangerous excitement produced among 
declared opponents, an activity of mind and a concentration 
of energies which are working to their outcome in another 
form and at a later epoch. 

Stimulus so administered from action of the enemy comes 
in to reinforce that general progress of knowledge which is 
ever proceeding independently. All truth is connected by 
a universal bond. No course of inquiry can be pushed 
onward with success that does not bring the student to 
the verge of more than one other inquiry, and ali at last 
tend to the main questions of all, What is the relation of 
man to the universe? Where are we? What are we? 


Why made at all and wherefore as we are ? 


Or even if we were, as we are assured, not made, by what 
power of evolution did we make ourselves ? 

Superstition is liable to attack by the progress of know- 
ledge from two sides,—the side of general science and 
that of historic knowledge. 

In what way the progress of physical science may help 
to explode false miracles it is unnecessary to set forth at 
length ; but it is from mental and moral science that the 
most important assistance is naturally expected to accrue, 
in clearing the mind of cant and emancipating it from false 
terrors, which are amongst the most pernicious instruments 
of the administrators of religious imposture. 

Macaulay, after arguing with pertinacity that no advance . 
in religious truth is to be expected from the advance of 
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human knowledge, steps aside for a moment to make a re. 
servation. He concludes this within a single paragraph, 
and then resumes with an observation which coolly pro- 
poses to obliterate all the value of a concession which in 
truth concedes everything. 


One reservation indeed (he says) must be made. The books 
and traditions of a sect may contain, mingled with propositions 
strictly theological, other propositions, purporting to rest on the 
same authority, which relate to physics. If new discoveries 
should throw discredit on the physical proposition, the 
theological propositions, unless they can be separated from the 
physical propositions, will share in that discredit. In this way, 
undoubtedly, the progress of science may indirectly serve the 
cause of religious truth. The Hindoo mythology, for example, is 
bound up with most absurd geography. Every young Brahmin, 
therefore, who learns geography in our colleges, !earns to smile 
at the Hindoo mythology. If Catholicism has not suffered to an 
equal degree from the Papal decision that the sun goes round 
the earth, this is because all intelligent Catholics now hold, with 
Pascal, that, in deciding the point at all, the Church exceeded 
her powers, and was, therefore, justly left destitute of that 
supernatural assistance which, in the exercise of her legitimate 


functions, the promise of her Founder authorised her to 
expect. : 


‘“‘ This reservation,” he goes on to say, “‘ affects not at all 
the truth of our proposition, that divinity, properly so called, 
is not a progressive science.” How so? when an example 
has just been given of the progress of science serving the 
cause of religious truth in India? Is not progress made in 
a science,—in the science of Catholic theology, when an 
astronomical discovery opens the eyes of a Pascal to a limi- 
tation of the supernatural endowments of the infallibility of 
his Church, which he assuredly would not have allowed 
otherwise ? 

When all Catholics of intelligence have had their eyes 
opened to the fact that the pretensions of their Church 
to be infallible on a question of astronomy exceeded its 
legitimate powers, the progress may not be great, but it is 
the beginning of progress; one link is snapped, albeit in 
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only one of a system of confining chains. Geology is 
encouraged to snap another chain, and when history becomes 
restless too, the complete emancipation of intelligence is no 
longer immeasurably remote,—ceases to be utterly hopeless. 
It is probable enough that intelligent Brahmins have found 
before now some way of reconciling European geography 
and Hindoo mythology quite as ingenious and neither 
more nor less satisfactory than that by which Macaulay 
thinks that Pascal reasonably reconciled the astronomy of 
Galileo and Copernicus with the theology of their re- 
pressors and persecutors. But is not the degree to which 
Catholicism has suffered by the true theory of the heavens 
sufficient to justify the instinct which prompted violent 
means to suppress it? Is it a slight thing that claimants 
to infallibility should be reduced to welcome the humiliating 
compromise which is said to have tranquillised Pascal ? 
How can scientific progress more effectually tend to 
discredit a claim than by exposing the shifts and evasions, 
if we may not say mendacities, to which it would resort, 
and was driven to resort, in order to escape resigning pre- 
tensions, the falsity of which could not better be demon- 
strated than by the palpable fact that only by further 
accumulation of falsities could they be kept in counte- 
nance ? 

It would be hard indeed if bad theology could obstruct 
the progress of good science, and yet suffered not at all 
when good science gained a signal triumph over it. 
Geology has had a hard fight with English Churchmen in 
our own day, and it is by no means agreeable to think 
of English men of science, with no Inquisition to dread, 
humiliating themselves far less excusably than Galileo by 
suppressions, evasions, reticences. The struggle to adjust 
Geology to Genesis or Genesis to Geology, has now gone by 
as completely as any absurdity ever does go by. Intelligent 
Churchmen like the intelligent Catholics headed by Pascal, 
have hit on formulas which they are content to persuade 
themselves save their consistency ;—but who shall say that 
the controversy, wretched as it was, has not cleared men’s 
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minds of many false impressions not only with respect to 
the theology but to Churchmen?—a progress clearly, 
Of course the fright at having to make a concession 
perforce has had its actions and reactions within the 
Church itself. One set of clergymen take warning to keep 
their eyes well closed in future against scientific discoveries 
or any elucidations of the history of Christianity that go 
back beyond Athanasius and Ambrose, Cyril or Augustine ; 
it is enough for them to assume unconscionsness of the chal- 
lenges of men strong in learning and candour to discussions 
in open field and no favour, and to make it their business to 
teach the same deliberate ignorantism to all who come 
under their influence, and these may not be a few. But 
a different course is taken by others, sometimes in perfect 
sometimes in imperfect sincerity,—with an animus inclining 
either to save as much of the original cargo good or bad as 
possible, or more providently to lighten ship in good time 
and jettison every fragment of error that it is hopeless to 
defend—to retrench all that will not bear the test of fully 
authenticated scientific truth. Amidst this process, carried 
on with more or Jess quietness or hurried bustle, the figure 
cannot be missed of the hierophant who is well to the 
front, conspicuous in the work, heaving overboard with 
ostentatious resolution a mass of condemned doctrine,— 
much of it condemned so long ago as almost to be forgotten,— 
and making the most of an opportunity to gain a reputation 
for liberality which shall screen his careful retention of 
some dogma,—eucharistical or what not—that embraces as 
much mischievous assumption as all that he claims merit 
for sacrificing. 

The historical attack upon false theological dogma is no 
less serious than that which comes from the side of phy- 
sical science; the origin of the errors which it exposes lies 
far back in history, and is constantly rooted more in 
habitual reliance upon historical tradition than upon any 
abstract principle or scientific observation. 

Nathan the Wise himself is witness for this,—the three 
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religions of Jew, Christian, and Mahometan are all distinct, 
down to dress—food—drink :— 


Just so! and yet their claims are all alike 

As founded upon history, on facts 

Believed and handed down from sire to son, 
Uniting them in faith. Can we—the Jews— 
Distrust the testimony of our race? 

Distrust the men who gave us birth, whose love 
Did ne’er deceive us; but when we were babes 
Taught us by means of fables, for our good ? 
Must you distrust your own true ancestors 

To flatter mine ?—or must a Christian doubt 
His father’s words and so agree with ours ?— 


Nathan assumes here, as is necessary for his case, that any 
attempt to disentangle truth from error by going back upon 
the historical development of the rival religions, would be 
futile. But is this the case? Is historical truth not 
recoverable, or if recoverable must it be the private posses- 


sion of a few students, and incapable of extensive influence? 
Are those who have laboured for truth in a spirit of large 
philanthropy to admit contentedly that this spirit was a 
mistake ; that the truth when gained can never be expected 
to permeate masses which are divided into so many sets 
and sections, each preserving its individuality by inveterate 
cohesion within and indiscriminate repulsion of all that 
comes from without ? 


This last question I am inclined to think is the most 
difficult to answer. The rapid spread of religious innova- 
tions has too usually been due if not exclusively yet 
materially to elements of superstition,—superstitious pro- 
mises or superstitious threats, the very corruptions, in fact, 
in new forms which the enthusiastic movement is engaging 
to supersede by healthy promotion and purification of the 
religious sentiment. Assistance to religious progress is no 
longer to be looked for, as it would indeed be inconsistently 
invited, from arbitrary power. The time has gone by for a 
religion by law established and by law enforced, to gain 
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such hold upon entire nations by long habit under com- 
pulsory observance as to become with them at last a second 
nature. And reflection on the ways of the world, as we are 
familiar with them, is likely enough to make us mistrustful 
as to how far the advance in intelligence can be counted on 
to supersede with advantage blind habit, even for the 
orderly regulation of conduct day by day. But we must 
not presume to measure or limit the resources or the rate 
of that force of development which declares itself through- 
out all animated nature and culminates in the nature of 
intelligent humanity. The world seems to be stationary, 
as the moon does if we watch it uninterruptedly; but like 
that satellite its change becomes perceptible if we allow an 
interval,—becomes rapid and immense if we apply science 
to the appreciation and comparison of its times and dis- 
tances. Surely we can by this time take in enough of the 
world’s history to recognise some progress made in per- 
manent conquests over superstition; we may justly doubt 
whether when the Roman Church emerged from its troubles 
under the French Revolution, it was still, a fourth time, as 
unchanged and unchangeable as Macaulay assumes, because 
dogmatical Protestantism had at last no gains to show from 
her disasters. 

It is not necessary for us to commit ourselves to a state- 
ment of our own conception of what are the proper charac- 
teristics of Religion in its essence, before pointing out how 
it is competent for study to divest popular religions of some 
of the abuses that cling to them, and so make something 
more than a mere negative progress. It is clear that so far 
as the systems of Protestantism, Catholicism, Judaism, 
Mahometanism contradict each other, there must on one or 
the other side lurk falsity and error. And many of such 
contradictions are ultimately traceable to special reliance 
on recorded histories and traditions, the value of which is 
not only open to question, subject to legitimate analysis, but 
proved in consequence, in abundance of instances, to be 
susceptible of being brought to the test and satisfactorily 
disposed of favourably or the reverse. 
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It is not in respect of the recognition of One God and 
Father of all to whom man is responsible, on whom is his 
reliance, that these different sects disagree; by whatever 
name they designate and address the object of their grati- 
tude and awe,—‘ Jehovah, Jove, or Lord,’ Yahveh, God, or 
Allah,—the object of their devotion is so far indistinguish- 
able. And even if one or another should believe that the 
particular title they employ was communicated by revelation, 
they would not be content to ascribe their knowledge of his 
existence,—at least such is my impression,—to any such 
historical incident. Certainly it seems extraordinary that 
agreement here is not recognised by these sects as agree- 
ment on what overrides differences on other religious de- 
tails ;—that all these other differences should not be 
regarded as too insignificant, and considering their depen- 
dence on tradition, too uncertain, to be insisted on with 
positiveness and passion. 

It is difficult to appreciate the present attitude of 
Judaism ; it is not easy to satisfy oneself as to the effective 
energy of attempts which are making in our own day by 
certain Jews to induce a movement for freedom from narrow 
tribalism ; it is not easy to be hopeful when we find that 
the most daring cling at last to the wretched ceremonialism 
of circumcision, which St. Paul could wisely see, nineteen 
centuries ago, could not be retained without carrying all 
other legalism with it. If the Jews still claim to be a 
specially, an exclusively privileged nation, and rely on the 
Pentateuch as containing their credentials, and the Penta- 
teuch further encumbered with the Talmud as authoritative 
for Messianic anticipations, for ritual and for morals, they 
must be left to find their way tediously if at all, in the 
dark and out of the dark, to the splendid results which 
have rewarded the historical criticism of the noble body of 
Hebrew literature. Only so far as they succeed in this, 
and modify their pretensions accordingly, will they find that 
their exchange is the very reverse of ‘‘ Gold for brass, a 
hundred beeves for nine.’’ They will then understand that 
the truest glories of their race have been achieved by those 
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Jews who in one age after another have rebelled against 
these tribal distinctions, and merged the conception of a 
national God in that of a universal and impartial Creator ;— 
renounced the worship of Jehovah as merely the greatest 
of all Gods, for the recognition of One God and Father of all. 
In this case also, therefore, access to religious progress is 
open by the way of historical knowledge. And still, but for 
the stupefying effect of inveterate prejudice, recognition of 
the equal brotherhood of humanity is as readily attainable 
by the Jew as by the rest of mankind, by study of the 
intellectual nature and moral experience of an individual 
man, independently of literary research. 

There is one God, say the Mahometans, and Mahomet is 
his prophet; moderate blame to them if they ascribe to 
their hero such a character ; he may rank, when all is said, 
with David or with Moses. Who should be a prophet if not 
he who rescued whole nations from idolatry? But when we 
are called upon to understand that acceptance of Mahomet, 
in any special character whatever, is enjoined by religion as 
no less important and imperative than belief in a sole God, 
we pause ; again we turn to history and we demur to the 
interference of a prophet who asserts such rank for himself, 
or who amidst all his reforms breaks up the human family 
by pernicious distinctions—by making imperative a repulsive 
rite of circumcision, and elevating fasts and ceremonial 
observances to the dignity of moral duties and conditions of 
everlasting salvation. 

How fare we then when we come to Christianity ? Do we 
here also encounter gratuitously-intruded obstacles to the 
happy sympathy of general humanity,—to brethren dwelling 
together in unity ? 

Here we are thrown back upon historical analysis at once ; 
we are again bidden to accept the original promulgator of a 
religion as equal to the God whom he proclaimed,—nay as 
identical with him. So it is that the votary is equally re- 
pulsed from participation in common devotional service, 
whether he demurs to ranking Jesus with God as co- 
equal or identical, or to co-ordinating in importance the 
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recognition of Mahomet as a prophet with that of a sole 
controlling Providence,—of Allah. 

And if Mahometanism has its circumcision and its Ra- 
mazan to repel a proselyte, Catholicism demands accept- 
ance of seven sacraments,—among them the all-powerful 
instrument of confession, to bind the convert to recognise 
that there is no salvation but in the Church and by the 
Church, in virtue of authority derived by unbroken succes- 
sion from a commission by its founder. Claims are these 
which have long ago been brought up to the bar of history ; 
and the account that history gives of them in a conclusive 
summing-up, is accessible to all who can overcome the 
scruples and alarms which are so sedulously encouraged to 
deter them, and can think for themselves. 

In Protestantism, it might be thought, we escape at least 
from the intrusive control of a Church and priestly domi- 
nation. But here again we are confronted by an unnatural 
combination of dogmas, creeds, and articles, as by a very 
Cerberus before the hopeful entrance to our Elysian fields. It 
is little also if sacerdotal claims to authority are not directly 
asserted ; even if they are not directly, which they may or 
may not be, we do not therefore escape them ; for priestly 
purposes two sacraments answer as well as seven; and 
when baptism and the eucharist are insisted on as neces- 
sary to salvation, and a priest is necessary for the due 
administration of these, we find again that we have got 
separated from the Church we are in search of in ventur- 
ing into a Church of Christ; that the nearer we are toa 
Church so constituted, corrupted, and beset, the further we 
are from God. 

How are feet to be freed from such trammels ? how are 
brains to be cleared of such a muddle of mystical dogmas ? 
how is courage to be mustered to defy the threats of inte- 
rested policy and ignorant superstition, to denounce alike 
effete mythology and the sinister motives of too many of its 
promulgators ? 

Short and easy is the way if we follow the suggestions 
of simple unsophisticated common sense. But common 

20—2 
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sense rarely can come through a course of education which 
seems contrived as introductory to sympathetic commerce 
with systematised dogmas, prejudices, and prepossessions 
on all sides, without loss of healthy tone if not with fatal 
and final sophistication. Sincere endeavour however, if 
only wakened by genuine enthusiasm for truth, may still do 
much towards recovering independence and vigour for the 
mind, and enabling it to deal with moral evidence directly. 
The moral evidence afforded by individual moral experience 
has the first claim, but original suggestions of truth as well 
as clenching confirmations are to be found in following 
forth the historical evidence of how one misconception 
accrued in the course of ages upon another,—and thereon 
how imposture and greed helped to aggravate the mischief 
and misery still further. 

The world was certainly never so rich in helps and aids 
to this study as it is at present ; the results of the labours 
of profound scholars,—of the insight of sagacious analysts, 
are not only still accumulating,—but they are becoming 
gradually popularised. It is in the advance of the average 
popular mind to desire, and of popular capacity to appre- 
ciate them, that a hope exists of Macaulay's discouraging 
and demoralising essay being convicted for a congeries of 
flashy but preposterous fallacies. 


W. Wartxiss Lioyp. 





THE EXPANSION OF ENGLAND.* 





J OW brilliantly Macaulay fulfilled his youthful dream 
of making English History as interesting as a novel 
is well known alike to his “‘ intelligent schoolboy” and the 
world in general. The author of the work before us has 
been utterly indifferent to Macaulay’s aim (which, never- 
theless, we take leave to admire), and has even repeatedly 
declared his preference for making history dry, scientific, 
exactly the reverse of romantic and dramatic—in short, 
“a serious study.” Yet this preference certainly does not 
arise from an abstract delight in dryness or uninteresting 
reading and writing. On the contrary Professor Seeley 
has shown a remarkable power of writing both history, and 
on other subjects, in a style that enchains the attention 
even of the lazy or mere pleasure-seeking reader; and he 
has certainly made the present lectures (as their large and 
rapid sale abundantly proves) more fascinating than most 
novels. He is jealous only for the honour and lofty functions 
of History; and dreads the far too common tendency of 
clever and popular authors to pander to the craving for 
enjoyment, and degrade it from its rightful ministry to be 
the mere handmaiden of literary amusement or transient 
excitement. Like all earnest reformers, in contending 
against this baneful tendency, he may occasionally have 
gone to the opposite extreme ; but these expositions of the 
development of our old English home into ‘‘ Greatet 
Britain,” with all its causes and consequences, are not only 











* The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures. By J. R. 
Sretzy, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Cambridge. London: Macmillan and Co. 1883. 
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full of interest but appear to us of the highest scientific 
and political value. 

Before analysing the various lines of thought worked out 
in this volume, it is desirable to note the main propositions 
concerning History and its functions laid down by our 
author. He pleads that it should be valued and studied 
as the great primal fountain of political philosophy and 
science—as the true and principal source of political wisdom 
and successful political action—in short, as the only rightful 
basis of politics, whether regarded as a science or a pursuit. 
“Without history,” he maintains, “‘ no politics; and with- 
out politics no history.” Hence he contends that history 
should be “ scientific in its method,” but ‘‘ should pursue a 
practical object. That is it should not merely gratify the 
reader’s curiosity about the past, but modify his view of 
the present, and his forecast of the future” (p.1). And 
again: “ .. . it is with the rise and development of states 
that history deals” (p. 148). Thus, also :— 


Is it not evident that we have yet to learn what history is, 
that what we have hitherto called history is not history at all, 
but ought to be called by some other name, perhaps biography, 
perhaps party politics? History, I say, is not constitutional 
law, nor parliamentary tongue-fence, nor biography of great 
men, nor even moral philosophy. It deals with states, it in- 
vestigates their rise and development and mutual influence, the 
causes which promote their prosperity or bring about their 
decay (p. 151). 


From all which and many similar passages in these and 
his other lectures, it is made clear that Professor Seeley 
estimates, and would have all men estimate, the importance 
and interest of events not by their heroic incidents, dramatic 
situations, and romantic episodes, but by their bearing on 
national well-being, their influence on subsequent important 
results—their ‘“‘ pregnancy,” in short; 7.e., the extent to 
which they carry within them consequences affecting the 
vital welfare of nations. 

Politics and History (he says) are only different aspects of the 
same study. There is a vulgar view of politics which sinks 
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them into a mere struggle of interest and parties, and there is a 
foppish kind of history which aims only at literary display, 
which produces delightful books hovering between poetry and 
prose. These perversions, according to me, come from an un- 
natural divorce between two subjects which belong to each 
other. Politics are vulgar when they are not liberalised by his- 
tory, and history fades into mere literature when it loses sight 
of its relation to practical politics (p. 166). 


We need not be surprised, therefore, to find our author 
vigorously combating Thackeray’s views on the subject in 
the following passage :— 


We have been told for a long time past by fashionable writers 
that -history has made itself too solemn and pompous. ° 
I fully admit that history should not be solemn and pompous, 
and I admit that for a long time it was both. But solemnity is 
one thing, and seriousness is quite another. This school argue 
that because history should not be solemn therefore it should 
not be serious. . . . I find their theory stated with the 
most ingenuous frankness by Thackeray in the opening of his 
lecture on Steele, a passage which almost every one has read, 
and I fancy almost every one has thought very shrewd and true. 

He says, ‘ What do we look for in studying the history of a 
past age? Is it to learn the political transactions and charac- 
ters of the leading public men? is it to make ourselves ac- 
quainted with the life and being of the time? If we set out 
with the former grave purposes, where is the truth, and who 
believes he has it entire?’ . . . But now, political history 
being all nonsense, what are we to substitute for it? (p. 171). 


Simply a delightful amusement, by getting a representa- 
tion of “ the life and being” of bygone days. It is easy to 
understand the antagonism between such notions and those 
of our author, and to admire the quiet polished satire and 
self-repression with which they are discussed by him. Yet 
even Thackeray admits “ that history might be important 
if it were true, but he says it is not true.” Mr. Seeley 
replies that the charges against history of untrustworthi- 
ness, pomposity, &c., ‘‘ well-grounded once, are groundless 
now. History has been in great part re-written; in great 
part it is now true, and lies before science as a mass of 
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materials out of which a political doctrine may be deduced.” 
And— 


If once we grant that historic truth is attainable, and attain- 
able it is, then there can be no further dispute about its supreme 
importance. It deals with facts of the largest and most momen- 
tous kind, with the causes of the decay and growth of Empires, 
with war and peace, with the sufferings or happiness of millions. 
It is by this consideration that I merge history in politics. I 
tell you that when you study English history you study not the 
past of England only, but her future. It is the welfare of your 
country, it is your whole interest as citizens that is in question 
while you study history (pp. 173, 174). 


One more extract (the last paragraph in the book) fitly 
concludes our quotations illustrative of the Cambridge 
lecturer’s views on the singularly important subject to 
which he is devoting his life ; and (though of course very 
inadequately), if taken together with the preceding ex- 
tracts, will give the reader some idea of his theory and 
aims. 


I am often told by those who, like myself, study the question 
how history should be taught, Oh, you must before all things 
make it interesting! I agree with them in a certain sense, but 
I give a different sense to the word interesting, a sense which 
after all is the original and proper one. By interesting they 
mean romantic, poetical, surprising; I do not try to make history 
interesting in this sense, because I have found that it cannot be 
done without adulterating history, and mixing it with falsehood. 
But the word interesting does not properly mean romantic. 
That is interesting in the proper sense which affects our in- 
terests, which closely concerns us and is deeply important to us. 
I have tried to show you that the history of modern England 
from the beginning of the eighteenth century is interesting in this 
sense, because it is pregnant with great results which will affect 
the lives of ourselves and our children and the future greatness 
of our country. Make history interesting indeed! -I cannot 
make history more interesting than it is, except by falsifying it. 
And therefore when I meet a person who does not find history 
inteesting, it does not occur to me to alter history,—I try to 
alter him (pp. 308, 309). 
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Pondering these and other similar utterances by the Pro- 
fessor, let us say once for all that we hold it to be of the 
highest importance that his doctrines concerning the scien- 
tific uses of history, and its application to politics, should 
be heartily welcomed and earnestly carried out. It is 
difficult to exaggerate the value of the service he is render- 
ing to every community and state whose rulers and citizens 
will lay to heart his appeals. And therefore we scarcely 
like even the appearance of cavilling at all these witty 
and brilliant censures (often so thoroughly deserved) of the 
‘partially erroneous and mischievous views there denounced. 
On the platform, in the lecture-hall, in every essay on the 
Science and Art of Politics, the duty of urging our author’s 
teaching is plain and imperative. But in the judicial mood 
which is imposed on the Reviewer’s chair, it seems needful 
to remark that if a person ‘‘ does not find history interest- 
ing,” it may be on account of the way in which that par- 
ticular portion of history has been written, and that what 
has to be altered is not the “person,” but the style and 
treatment adopted by the historian. May not a great deal 
be done to make history interesting as well as useful (and 
therefore considerably more useful), by vivid and dramatic 
descriptions of events and characters, by effective colloca- 
tion and selection (for after all there must be selection and 
arrangement in writing history), as well as by sagacious 
insight, important generalisations, profound reflections or 
inferences, and brilliant forecasts? Surely history may be 
thus made deeply interesting without “ falsifying” it. We 
entirely grant, or rather earnestly urge, the danger of an 
historian being tempted to sacrifice truth as well as valuable 
political lessons to scenic effect and romantic description, 
if he be not deeply penetrated with a sense of the dignity 
and unspeakable importance cf political history, especially 
if he is more ambitious of immediate popularity than of 
permanent usefulness, if his imagination be greatly in excess 
of his reflective powers, and his dramatic instincts consider- 
ably more powerful than his conscientiousness. Macaulay 
Carlyle, Kingsley, and Froude, to go no farther back than 
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the last half century, have certainly made history intensely 
interesting, though (eheu, infelices /) the scientific historians 
might possibly say, not without materially “‘ altering”’ it. 
It is well to have a perfect ideal, even though it be impos- 
sible to realise it; and if we could only have Macaulay, 
Kingsley, Froude, Carlyle, J. R. Green, Gardiner, and Seeley 
combined in one great historian (leaving out of account 
many illustrious Continental writers), should we not have 
got something very like an ideal model historian ? 

Sympathising deeply, as we do, and have done from boy- 
hood, with the ardent enthusiasm felt by great writers like 
Scott, Macaulay, Thackeray, &c., for the romantic, heroic, 
and dramatic elements of history, we yet freely, gratefully 
confess our absolute loyalty to Professor Seeley’s teachings 
which take us captive in maturer years. We can hardly 
conceive of any one who sincerely desires and prays for the 
welfare of his country, being otherwise than devoted to 
those convictions. But are the two theories of historic 
composition incompatible? On the contrary are they not 
essential to each other’s full success? For not only will 
history fail to attract any but students, fail to interest the 
masses of those constituents of great representative govern- 
ments, those electors who certainly ought to be imbued with 
the important political lessons of the past, if it be made 
merely dry scientific teaching, but it will thereby often fail 
to give its teaching with due force and truthfulness. 

The reproduction in vivid colours of the life of the past 
which Thackeray so curiously claims as the sole object of 
history, the picturesque presentation in life-like power of the 
manners, customs, dress, amusements of former ages, as 
well as interesting dramatic and biographic details, all help, 
indeed are often needful, to present the events and inner 
political life of bygone days with truthful reality to the 
reader, to make it in fact not only attractive to the multi- 
tude but at once intelligible and real. Granted that history 
must “investigate” and deal with ‘‘the rise, development, 
and mutual influence of States,” that we should read it not 
‘‘ simply for pleasure, but that we may discover the laws of 
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political growth and change,” yet is not one main element 
in all that growth and change,—one which is also specially 
interesting and romantic, viz., the characters and influence 
of great men, the fate and fortunes of heroic families, the 
bearing and actions at critical periods of whole classes, tribes 
and nations? Yet these are just the materials most rich in 
romantic interest for ordinary readers. In like manner we 
have to remember that it is not merely material progress 
that is needful to the well-being of a State, but moral and 
intellectual growth also, and primarily. Yet this latter 
growth cannot be faithfully traced out and recorded, without 
the study and description of the great men and great minds, 
the stirring events and striking conflicts, the collisions and 
defeats, the sufferings or triumphs, which often constitute 
the most interesting and effective ‘‘ scenes”’ of history, and 
which most surely tend to attract the average youth, or adult 
citizen, to this important study. 

Professor Seeley and his supporters, now that the popu- 
larity and success of his present volume is placed beyond a 
doubt, may indeed contend that he has shown us how pro- 
foundly interesting history may be made without any such 
picturesque and romantic attractions as those above ad- 
verted to. But in the first place we have no right to pre- 
scribe that to be the true method of history which requires 
a writer with such exceptional powers as Professor Seeley 
to make it attractive and useful; and in the second place, 
he himself has shown us in his Life of the great Prussian 
Statesman, Stein, how signally even he may fail in render- 
ing the patient and exhaustive labour of years conducive, 
save in a lamentably inadequate degree, to the great object 
of political teaching which he has in view. That work 
ought to have produced a vast and far-reaching influence, 
especially valuable and needed in this critical period of our 
history when all the kingdom is beginning to be shaken, as 
with the throes of a mighty earthquake, by the agitation of 
the terrible ‘‘ Land” question. He may say that he wrote 
it for students, and that students have rejoiced over it 
abundantly. The latter statement at all events is true. 
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But will he tell us he is satisfied with its circulation, or 
with the effect it has produced, or is likely to produce, in 
contributing to the rightful and peaceful settlement of that 
question. We trow not. Decidedly he ought not to be 
satisfied. For had he written it in the style of these 
lectures, or of some of his earlier productions, he might 
have doubled or quadrupled its usefulness; and no lover of 
his kind or his country should be content with the lesser 
and poorer result if he could have produced one greater 
and nobler. 

We are aware that Mr. Seeley once answered to criticisms 
of this nature that ‘‘ it is easy to make results interesting, 
but that for his objects he had to describe processes, and 
that was a very different thing.’’ We venture to reply that in 
the present Lectures he has shown how admirably both may 
be rendered attractive ; and he may be assured that hence- 
forth he will not be accounted justified in writing history only 
in the dry scientific style which is attractive to students, but 
not to the average citizen. He admits (in the extract given 
above p. 312) that history must be made “ interesting ”’ in 
the sense which he gives to the word, viz., that ‘‘ which 
affects our interests "—and we accept his definition as 
partially, and for our present argument sufficiently, true. 
If we cannot have our ideal historian,—Seeley-cum- 
Macaulay, Kingsley, &c.—we shall only too thankfully 
accept the author of ‘‘The Expansion of England,” and 
rejoice that in his own way and without aiming at any 
“‘romantic, poetical, surprising” effects, he can make 
history so profoundly interesting. But we beg to assure 
him of two incontrovertible conclusions drawn from his own 
works. First, that he has shown he can fail to make a 
history like that of the Prussian Statesman and his land 
revolution, which was “‘ pregnant with great results, which 
will affect the lives of ourselves and our children, and the 
future greatness of our country,” attractive to multitudes 
who ought to peruse and ponder its pages well. Secondly, 
that he has proved he can make the development of Great 
Britain incomparably more interesting than it has ever 
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been before, without ‘‘ adulterating”’ it or “‘ mixing it with 
falsehood” in any degree. 

Many authors would be utterly overwhelmed by possessing 
the remarkable amount of historic knowledge this writer 
has evidently accumulated. But his power of classification 
and insight, which are among the foremost qualifications 
for scientific discovery, being combined in his case with 
vivid imagination, brilliant powers of description and 
illustration, and a delightfully clear and attractive style, 
leave him no excuse for being dull, or for making his 
historico-political teaching dry or repulsive on pretence of 
keeping it scientific and practical. 

With regard to the scientific principles on which Prof. 
Seeley maintains that history should be written, we have 
only to express our hearty thanks for the service he renders 
by insisting on them so clearly and forcibly ; for even when 
not claiming the merit of novelty, they are of the greatest 
moment, and must be continually urged if that revolution 
in the study and writing of history for which he contends is 
to be effectually carried out. And in this connection it may 
be well to note the stress he wisely lays on the need for 
exhaustively studying the causes that have led to political 
change and phenomena. All science, political as much as 
chemical or astronomical, imperatively requires both student 
and teacher to investigate the causes of phenomena, their 
origin, working and ultimate effects. In political science 
this is pre-eminently the very soul and spirit of the benefits 
to be derived, by rulers and subjects alike in every com- 
munity, from a thoughtful review of former experience. 
One great secret of the interest with which our author is 
able to invest his teaching undoubtedly will be found in the 
clearness with which he traces the working of various 
forces and analyses the complicated agencies which led up 
to certain important results. Events which other historians 
have perhaps ignored, or treated cs of little moment,* he 


* Compare the benefits which he shows were conferred on England by 
the Treaty of Utrecht, for instance, with the way in which that instrument 
is treated by English historians generally, and even by one so sagacious 
and trustworthy as J. R.Green. (See his “ Short History, &c.,” pp. 702 
and 8.) 
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brings into prominence, fixes on them our anxious regard; 
and so when he arrives at and displays the result with 
striking effect, the dénowement has all the charm of reaching 
the solution, the Q.E.D., in a! proposition of Euclid, of ar- 
riving at the top of a hill with a fine prospect, or of coming 
to the happy or fatal catastrophe of a well-written novel. 
But this brings us to a weighty question. Professor Seeley 
maintains that the importance of events must be judged by 
their consequences. Are we sure that, in hisardent desire 
to see History exercising her rightful functions as the minis- 
tering and indispensable high- priestess of Politics, he always 
estimates ‘‘ consequences” at their true value? Is there 
not danger, when she is constantly directed to ‘‘ pursue a 
practical object,” that she may lose sight of the higher 
considerations connected with events and their apparently 
less practical or immediately utilitarian results? For 
instance, it would be difficult to show that Sir Philip 
Sidney’s death at the battle of Zutphen, or even the 
battle itself, still less the romantic act of chivalrous self- 
sacrifice with which the memory of his last hour is con- 
nected, had any far-reaching or (in the ordinary sense of 
the word) any political consequences, as regarded the life- 
and-death struggle in which the Netherlands were then 
engaged. Yet if, in writing a history of that struggle, Pro- 
fessor Seeley in his anxiety to make history scientific, to fix 
attention only on such events as had important political 
consequences, were to omit that striking and memorable 
scene, not only would he make English history distinctly 
and considerably poorer, less beneficial to the national 
character, less interesting to the men of large culture and 
the artisan-elector, but he would be losing sight of the 
important point that the mere fact of English knights 
dying gallantly there in Holland for disinterested objects of 
the noblest character, shedding their blood like water for 
Dutch liberties and religion, must in all probability have 
had some deep and lasting influence on Protestant and 
Catholic European States, and have materially helped to 
inspire the Dutch nation with that invincible, self-sacrific- 
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ing faith, hope, and pertinacity which ultimately gave them 
victory. We do not, of course, say that our author's 
principles necessarily, though occasionally, lead to an 
erroneous estimate of the importance of events, but we 
maintain there is a danger in this direction against which 
he has to guard. So also with regard to his thesis that 
“we read history that we may discover the laws of political 
growth and change.” Moral and spiritual influences are 
among the most potent elements of political change, 
whether for good or evil. But “ practical politics,” like 
practical politicians, cannot always be safely trusted to give 
such influences their due weight either as causes or conse- 
quences. They may over-estimate the importance of 
material, and greatly undervalue that of moral and spiri- 
tual results. They may also undervalue the relation 
existing between the Ruler in heaven and the rulers on 
earth, and neglect, through indifference, or purposely 
ignore, that divine government which we believe over-rules 
and guides, according to eternal principles and aims, 
the political as much as the material movements of 
this lower world. Professor Seeley’s special and most 
important function undoubtedly in the present ¢ondition of 
mundane, or at all events of Britannic affairs, is to 
develop and establish the imperative need of learning from 
history the invaluable political lessons it has to teach for 
the political guidance of the future. But at the close of 
those masterly lectures on ‘‘ The Roman and the Teuton,” 
by his predecessor in the University Chair, we have a 
remarkably fine illustration of how that higher range of 
thought which traces the influence of an over-ruling Provi- 
dence on the grand march of events in human progress, the 
shaping our “ rough-hewn” purpose to fitting ‘‘ ends,” may 
be blended with accurate historic investigation. When Pro- 
fessor Seeley had been describing so forcibly how the uncon- 
scious strivings and the often poor low aims of our English 
forefathers were wrought out in far nobler and more bene- 
ficent results than they had ever dreamed of, some refer- 
ence of a similar nature might well have followed, and have 
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formed a legitimate conclusion to his argument. Anything 
of that kind, if forced or artificially propounded, would of 
course be most offensive; but we doubt if any sensible 
readers of the passage in Kingsley’s lectures would fee] 
anything but admiration for the style and spirit in which it 
is written, even if positivist or agnostic views prevented 
warm sympathy with its faith. 


But it is time we should proceed to show how our author 
illustrates and fulfils, in these lectures, the objects with which 
he maintains all history should be written. And we must 
admit at the outset of our comments upon them that by 
insisting always on a searching inquiry into the causes of 
events, he renders periods of history profoundly interesting 
which have generally been viewed with indifference or even 
dislike, and, therefore, consigned to neglect. 

This, he thinks, is particularly noticeable in regard to our 
own history in the eighteenth century, sometimes called 
**the dismal period.’’ For therein he finds the decisive 
struggles taking place which resulted in the marvellous 
development of Great Britain into ‘‘ Greater Britain ’’ with 
all the manifold consequences resulting, for good or evil, of 
our magnificent Colonial Empire and Indian dependencies, 
North, South, East, and West. He complains that 


English history as it is popularly related, not only has no 
distinct end, but leaves off in such a gradual manner, growing 
feebler and feebler, duller and duller, towards the close, that 
one might suppose that England instead of steadily gaining in 
strength had been for a century or two dying of mere old age. 
Can this be right? Ought the stream to be allowed thus to’ lose 
itself and evaporate in the midst of a sandy desert? The ques- 
tion brings to mind those lines of Wordsworth :— 

It is not to be thought of that the flood 
Of British freedom, which to the open sea 
Of the world’s praise, from dark antiquity 
Hath flowed, ‘ with pomp of waters unwithstood,’ 
Roused though it be full often to a mood 
Which spurns the check of salutary bonds, 
That this most famous stream in bogs and sands 
Should perish, and to evil and to good 
Be lost for ever. 
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Our author, on the other hand, maintains that ‘‘ England 
has grown steadily greater and greater, absolutely at least, 
if not always relatively.” He speaks of “‘ the prodigious 
greatness to which it has attained” by the vast develop- 
ment of its Colonial Empire, and he consequently invests 
with attractive charms all the events and struggles, the 
labours, heroism and conflicts whereby during the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries that Empire 
has been built up. He finds a far deeper importance 
attaching to our sixty or seventy years’ war with France, 
and our duels with Holland and Spain, when it is seen that 
in reality they were struggles for supremacy in that ‘‘ New 
World” which was laid open to European enterprise by 
Vasco de Gama and Columbus, than when those wars are 
regarded merely in relation to ony position in the European 
community of nations. He sees this question at the heart 
of every European war in which we have been engaged 
since the wars of the Reformation down even to Napoleon 
Buonaparte’s expedition to Egypt. The Corsican conqueror’s 
haunting dream and unfailing aim was to deprive us of our 
Colonial territories and of our possessions in the East and 
West Indies, as it was the aim of Spain and Portugal, 
France and Holland in the previous century to maintain 
their ground and expel the English from the Indies and 
Canada, South Africa, and what are now become the United 
States. 

Napoleon’s exclamation after the battle of Austerlitz, 
‘‘ Give me only ships, colonies and commerce!” which 
so strikingly confirms Professor Seeley’s argument, has 
acquired a memorable and dramatic notoriety from the 
answer given to it within a few days by the echoes which 
reverberated through Europe from the guns off Cape 
Trafalgar. 

The lectures in which are traced the causes and conse- 
quences of this gradual development and final triumph of 
Great Britain in the world-wide contest, not only deserve 
the closest attention but are written in a style which 
excites our interest in an unusual degree. Of course we 
21 
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cannot pretend to offer our readers any summary of Mr, 
Seeley’s searching expositions of the course of that develop. 
ment; but as a specimen of his closely-argued and more or 
less thoroughly original mode of looking at these periods of 
history we may point to his contention that it was the 
insular position of England—by saving her from the fatai 
consequences of those internecine conflicts in which the 
Western Continental States exhausted their strength— 
and not so much the superior valour, or administra- 
tive genius and wisdom of Englishmen, that ultimately 
made Great Britain triumph in the race for ‘‘ New 
World” supremacy. In his anxiety to assign the real 
and more recondite causes for all the results on which 
he dwells, and to humble the rather boastful spirit 
which he detects in portions of our national litera- 
ture—histories, tales, songs, &c.—it may be that the Pro- 
fessor detracts a little unduly from the real merit of British 
statesmen, soldiers, and adventurers in accomplishing that 
triumph. We suspect that the men who have made, and 
are making, the history of Greater Britain, would be in- 
clined to say that it is “‘ taking all the heart out of them” 
thus to depreciate our national characteristics in the 
struggles for dominion. There would be some truth in 
the complaint. For instance, Mr. Seeley gives a most 
interesting series of facts by which he shows that we 
rule in India not because a handful of English conquered 
200,000,000 of Asiatics, but because India was divided 
against itself; and we triumphed not by acting on the old 
Roman rule of conquest, ‘‘ Divide et impera,” but by 
taking advantage of divisions already existing. Neverthe- 
less he cannot deny, and ought to have remarked, that 
Clive and Wellesley, and many an Anglo-Indian conqueror 
since, with ‘the singularly gallant troops under them, were 
always the ‘‘steel spear-head” of the victorious Indian 
hosts which overcame their Asiatic fellow-countrymen 
when striving to enthrone first an English Trading Com- 
pany and afterwards the British Government as the ruler 
of the vast territory now known as our Indian Empire. 
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Having conducted us through a survey of all the various 
processes whereby that ‘‘ expansion” was secured, and 
having rightly, as we think, maintained it to be “‘ the 
greatest fact in our history”’ (we presume he means since 
the revolutions of the seventeenth century), he is prepared 
to contend successfully that the question, What is to 
become of the empire thus built up? must needs be the 
greatest question of the future—whether that expansion 
shall end in such another “ bursting of the bubble” as took 
place in the revolt of our North American colonies when 
a sudden and ignominious end seemed to be put to our 
colonial development, or—whether it shall culminate in 
a vast consolidated English nationality of a united ‘‘ Greater 
Britain.” 

In answering this question the Professor stoutly protests 
first against the old conceptions of colonies which in the 
earliest stages of civilisation were simply “‘ the swarming 
of the hive,” as in a Greek or Phoenician ‘‘ exodus,” or at 
the best were regarded merely as fruit borne by a tree, 
which drops off altogether when it is ripe and thenceforth 
seeks a separate and independent existence. But he 
objects no less strenuously to the modern notion of colonies 
being ‘‘ possessions,” existing as subordinate and dependent 
communities for the benefit of the mother country. If 
Professor Seeley had done nothing else than contend with 
irresistible force that our colonies should be viewed neither 
as a “‘ swarm,” hor as “ fruit,” nor as “‘ possessions,” but as 
an integral portion of the British nation, he would have 
made a valuable contribution to the future weli-being of 
this kingdom and the world. A portion of the English 
people, ‘for convenience and profit,” he says, have 
thought fit to leave our island and settle in some 
other portion of this little planet, but are neverthe- 
less far nearer to the community from which they 
came, in consequence of steam and telegraphs, as regards 
readiness of material communication, than were the 
colonists of Athens or Corinth in their ‘‘ Magna Grecia”’ 


or Sicilian homes. While, as far as moral and intellectual 
21—2 
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bonds of union are concerned, the dwellers in Canada and 
Australasia are united to those who remain in Great 
Britain by the strongest of all ties—blood, language, 
literature, politics, and religion. We must not be misled 
in this matter, he urges, by false metaphors about “ fruit ”’ 
or “grown-up sons” either; nor because many of the 
first colonists were driven from this country and elsewhere 
by bad government at home, and their descendants were 
ill-treated through the false and mischievous views then 
prevailing as to the relation of colonies to the mother- 
country, are we to infer that after a certain time it is the 
natural tendency and inevitable result of a colonial system 
for colonists to establish themselves by revolt or mutual 
consent as independent nations. Our colonies may cer- 
tainly be regarded for all purposes of practical politics as 
near to London at the present time as Northumberland and 
Cornwall were three hundred yearsago. The time occupied 
in traversing the intervening distance has not been con- 
sidered an argument, since the Saxon Heptarchy was 
abolished, for sundering the kingdom into separate poli- 
tical states; neither should it be so used at the present 
day. 

In an interesting passage which throws some valuable 
side-lights on the whole subject of colonisation, Professor 
Seeley points out that the case of the American colonies 
was a peculiar one, and does not afford a parallel to that of 
the communities which have been formed in ancient or 
modern times by way of overflow, due to overcrowding or 
poverty at home. In the former case there was a real 
Exodus—a religious emigration. The Pilgrim Fathers 


wished to live on beliefs and to practise rites which were 
not tolerated in England. . . . The emigrant who merely 
goes out to make his fortune may possibly forget his native land ; 
but he is not likely to do so; absence endears it to him, dis- 
tance idealises it. . . . There is scarcely more than one 
thing that can break the spell, and that is religion. . . . For 
I always hold that religion is the great State-building principle ; 
these colonists could create a new State because they were 
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already a Church, since the Church—so, at least, I hold—is the 
soul of the State. Where there is a Church a State grows up in 
time; but if you find a State which is not also in some sense a 
Church, you find a State which is not long for this world 
(pp. 153, 154). 


Professor Seeley’s reasoning on colonisation is not for the 
purpose of ventilating theories, however true and admir- 
able, or of establishing a pet or pretty theory about colonisa- 
tion; but for an eminently practical and much-needed 
conclusion. In the seventh lecture of the second series 
entitled, ‘ Internal and External Dangers,” after referring 
to the first two great periods in the history of our Colonial 
Empire, viz., in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
(p. 287), he proceeds to speak of the ‘third phase” on 
which we have lately entered, and in which “‘ the English 
world-empire,” having overcome its other rivals, has now 
“‘two gigantic neighbours, one in each hemisphere. In the 
West she has the United States, and, in the East, Russia, 
for a neighbour.” Both of these “‘ are continuous land- 
powers. Between them, equally vast but not continuous, 
with the ocean flowing through it in every direction, lies, like 
a world-Venice, with the sea for streets, Greater Britain.” 
With that picturesque illustration our author clinches the 
nail, and then, in his concluding lecture, thus puts before 
us the momentous issues which hang upon the course that 
England may pursue towards her Colonial Empire, and 
which the Colonies may pursue towards her, during the 
next half century. 


Lastly, let us observe that the question whether large states 
or small states are best is not one which can be answered or 
ought to be discussed absolutely. We often hear abstract 
panegyrics upon the happiness of small states. But observe 
that a small state among small states is one thing, and a small 
state among large states quite another. Nothing is more 
delightful than to read of the bright days of Athens and 
Florence, but those bright days lasted only so long as the states 
with which Athens and Florence had todo were states on a 
similar scale of magnitude. Both states sank at once as soon 
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as large country-states of consolidated strength grew up in their 
neighbourhood. The lustre of Athens grew pale as soon as 
Macedonia rose, and Charles V. speedily brought to an end the 
great days of Florence. Now if it be true that a larger type of 
state than any hitherto known is springing up in the world, is 
not this a serious consideration for those states which rise only 
to the old level of magnitude? Russia already presses somewhat 
heavily on Central Europe; what will she do when with her 
vast territory and population she equals Germany in intelligence 
and organisation, when all her railways are made, her people 
educated, and her government settled on a solid basis,—and let 
us remember that if we allow her half-a-century to make so 
much progress, her population will at the end of that time be not 
eighty, but nearly a hundred and sixty millions. At that time, 
which many here present may live to see, Russia and the United 
States will surpass in power the states now called great as much 
as the great country-states of the sixteenth century surpassed 
Florence. Is not this a serious consideration, and is it not espe- 
cially so for a state like England, which hag at the present 
moment the choice in its hands between two courses of action, 
the one of which may set it in that future age on a level with the 
greatest of these great states of the future, while the other 
will reduce it to the level of a purely European power looking 
back, as Spain does now, to the great days when she pretended 
to be a world-state ? (pp. 300, 301). 


Reflections like these make us feel how truly our author 
is justified in urging that we should read History in order 
“that we may discover the laws of political growth and 
change’”’ (p. 237); and that, by careful study of the Past, 
we may be able to learn, at least, the rough outline of 
what will happen in the Future. He may well add :— 


It is true that we in England have never accustomed our 
imaginations to the thought of Greater Britain. Our poli- 
ticians, our historians, still think of England, not of Greater 
Britain as their country; they still think only that England has 
colonies, and they allow themselves to talk as if she could easily 
whistle them off, and become again with perfect comfort to 
herself the old solitary island of Queen Elizabeth's time, ‘in a 
great pool a swan’s nest.” But the fancy is but a chimera 
produced by inattention, one of these monsters, for such 
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monsters these are, which are created, not by imagination, but 
want of imagination (pp. 306, 307). 


While roused by these lectures to a sense of the growing 
vastness and importance of our Colonial Empire, and of the 
consequences that must follow a right or wrong course in 
regard to them, a conviction comes over us with over- 
whelming force that in some way or other political unity 
between Great Britain and her colonies, at all cost, must be 
secured. If the logical development of our author’s thesis 
is that our colonies are not to be regarded as “‘ possessions,” 
but as integral portions of the British nation, clearly they 
must be treated accordingly, and be admitted to a share in 
the government of that Empire in the same manner as 
Kansas or California share in the government of the United 
States. The Spectator, indeed, in its first notice of these 
lectures (Oct. 13, 1883), affirms that while they present “a 
brilliant picture and substantially a true one” of the future 
of Greater Britain, their author draws from it a dangerous 
deduction ; and contends that any plan of Federation would 
be ‘‘impracticable.”” Taxes must be levied equally; the 
colonies must be fully represented in the Home Government 
(by at least 150 members fifty years hence, who in alliance 
‘‘with one of the great parties’ of this country “‘ would be 
irresistibly strong’’), and “the freedom of the Island 
Englishmen to direct their own lives would speedily be 
ended.”” In war-time especially, the danger of the new 
bond leading to disruption would be very great. ‘‘ Each 
colony has then its special interests,” &c., &c. To all which 
we imagine Prof. Seeley would reply that the difficulties in 
the way of such a Federation as he contemplates would 
not be one whit -greater than in federating States so 
distant and with interests so varied as those of New 
England, the Carolinas, Ohio, and California—nay, far less 
than in the United States before the Civil War. Yet those 
difficulties have been overcome, and there is not the re- 
motest prospect, scarcely the slightest chance, of any 
disruption in the future. ‘‘ Stare ricHTs”’ would effectually 
protect the inhabitants of New England from any undue 
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interference on the part of Kansas, and would be equally 


” 


efficacious in preserving to ‘‘ Island Englishmen ”’ “‘ freedom 
to direct their own lives.” Decidedly we would rather 
trust our own colonies than Russia or even the United States, 
to leave island Englishmen freedom to direct their lives ; 
but if our lecturer’s forecast of England fifty years hence, 
as placed between those two colossal Powers, and shorn of 
her colonial empire, be correct, which we believe it indis- 
putably is, it would be incomparably safer to trust our 
future liberties to a Federated Greater Britain than to the 
chances of existence in that dwarfed, unenviable, and com- 
paratively unprotected condition. 

In war, moreover, “‘ the special interests ” of Australia or 
of England, of Canada, or the West Indies would not be 
more “‘ diverse” than the States on the American Eastern 
sea-board from those on the Pacific. Yet who doubts that 
if the United States were plunged into war with any other 
power, the inhabitants of every State in the Union, from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic, would march as one man under 
“the “Star-spangled Banner’? And while we deprecate 
“the balance of parties” being entrusted to exasperated 
Irish representatives in the House of Commons, we as 
Liberals, at all events, should see with much composure 
representatives from Canada and Australasia mediating alike 
between Conservative, Liberal, and Irish Members in that 
political arena. 

In short, the difficulties in the way of Federation for 
Great Britain and her colonies, conjured up by the imagina- 
tion of Professor Seeley’s critics, must appear to him, as 
they certainly do to ourselves, like the chimera of its being 
possible for England to whistle her colonies down the wind, 
“and become again with perfect comfort to herself the old 
solitary island she was in Queen Elizabeth’s time.” 
Hence it would seem that we may peacefully repose in the 
prospect of our destiny foreshadowed by our author as “‘ The 
World-Venice ” of the future. 

If therefore this vision is to be realised, we ought no longer 
to regard migration from these shores to our colonies as a 
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loss to Great Britain of her best citizens, any more than 
when a man emigrates from Devon to Yorkshire; but 
rather as a satisfactory contribution, from our abounding 
strength, towards building up the great world-wide empire 
of the Future—an empire which is to aid in keeping the 
balance of power on behalf of the true interests not only 
of the whole English-speaking race, but of the rest of the 
populations of the globe. It is the painful recollection of 
the revolt of our North American colonies which leads to 
all the erroneous apprehensions and reasonings on this sub- 
ject. Mr. Seeley, in urging that that revolt was simply the 
result of a bad colonial system and an evil government at 
home, not of a Law of Nature, has done invaluable ser- 
vice. The early colonists, like the modern Irish, flying 
from tyranny, carried with them a fatal enmity towards the 
mother-country ; and when their descendants continued to 
be treated like a conquered nation and found themselves 
strong enough to resist, their Puritan and Teutonic blood 
bade them assert their independence by open war (not by 
secret assassination), and to throw off their allegiante to 
the power which ill-treated them.* 


In common with other reviewers we find that our author 
has given us so much to think and say about the first 
course of these lectures as to leave us no room to dwell on 
the six lectures in the second course, on our ‘ Indian Em- 
pire.” And in common we fear with most Englishmen 
(Anglo-Indians, of course, excepted), we were unprepared 


* True, the tax, as our author points out, which the British Government 
laid on the colonists was, in reality, only a fair requisition in compensation 
for some of the enormous expense to which this country had been put in 
defending the colonies against France and in extending their borders as 
well as consolidating their strength. It was the unfortunate form in which 
the requisition was put, with all the political consequences it involved, that 
rightly compelled the descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers to fight at 
Bunker’s Hill. They might no less willingly than justly have made an 
annual contribution for a time to the Imperial Exchequer till a fixed sum 
had been paid off. But they could not consent to being taxed, unrepresented, 
without abandoning all claim to English liberties, and submitting to be re- 
garded as conquered “ possessions ”’ of the British Crown. 
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to believe even he could make that subject particularly in- 
teresting. Nevertheless, we are bound to say he has done 
so, and it is almost as captivating as his previous disquisi- f 
tions. Leaving the reader however to discover this fact 
for himself, we have only to remark in conclusion that Pro- 
fessor Seeley’s views with regard to the importance—indeed, 
necessity—of teaching the Science of Politics by means of 
History, derive immense force from the recent and coming 
legislation for admitting the industrial classes to political 
power. If it be true that the governing classes care little 
about educating the people until compelled to bestow on 
them the franchise, it is no less certain that they are 
bound, if only for self-preservation, to care a great deal 
about that education when once the people have gained 
political power. Clearly, however, mere ability to read, 
write, and cypher, or even a knowledge of all the ‘‘ ologies,” 
including theology, with a training in law, medicine, poetry, 
painting, artisan trades or engineering, into the bargain, 
will not suffice for,—will, in fact, go but a very little way 
towards,—training men to understand and decide on the 
great questions affecting the government and destiny of a 
nation. Yet down to within a very few years, these studies 
and equipments have been considered the only education, 
at the best, needful for the citizens of a free and powerful 
community, with enormous interests of every kind at stake, 
like. Great (and Greater) Britain. It is beginning to be 
understood—largely owing to the labours of Professor 
Seeley—that there is such a thing as Political Science, and 
that it must be based on History—that no man is qualified 
to share in the government of his country except so far as 
he has learnt the lessons which History teaches and the 
conclusions which Political Science draws from the experi- 
ments hitherto made by this and other communities, with 
the results that followed—learnt, in short, to understand 
the causes and the consequences of political changes, “‘ the 
laws of political growth, development, and change.” 
Hence it would not be well to shut our eyes to the fact 
that while a large and laudable amount of determination is 
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being shown both by Government departments, public 
bodies, philanthropic individuals, and the Press, to push 
forward alike elementary and advanced education in almost 
every other department of knowledge and training, the 
work of political education ‘is chiefly confined to the 
efficient training given by Professor Seeley himself to his 
History class, and by Mr. Oscar Browning, at Cambridge, to 
the labours of the Professors of History at University and 
King’s Colleges, London, of the Cambridge and London 
Societies for the Extension of University teaching, and of 
the able, indefatigable, and generous lecturers for ‘‘ The 
Social and Political Education League”—a recently- 
formed society (of which Professor Seeley was the Presi- 
dent), now supplying the London and other social and 
political working men’s clubs with a desultory but most 
fruitful and stimulating training for the right discharge of 
the duties of citizenship.* Verily all this is but a begin- 
ning, even if we have omitted some ‘‘ unknown quantities.” 
And not only is the amount of teaching, as compared with 
the whole of the enfranchised population of this kingdom, 
so lamentably small, but those who promote and advocate 
it have to contend with a large amount of open or secret 
distrust among influential parties. Even at Cambridge the 
teaching of Political Philosophy is decorously veiled under 
the title of the study of History; and how long will it be 
before the ruling powers openly venture to establish a chair 
of Political Science either in that or in any other of our 
national universities? How long before the Committee of 
the Privy Council on Education will set up classes for Poli- 
tical Science among their thousand classes of ‘‘ Science and 
Art”’ or let the Jermyn Street capital courses of lectures 
on Natural Science be varied by lectures on the ‘‘ Causes 
of political growth and change’? Well might Professor 
Seeley say in an admirable letter in Macmillan’s Magazine, 
written more than six years ago (June, 1877), but nearly as 

* Mr. Seeley resigned the President’s chair at the annual meeting last 


November, with the view of making it an annual appointment, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. John Anthony Froude. 
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much needed to be said now, after adverting to the memor- 
able dictum of the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, that “ our 
new masters [the working classes} ought to know how to 
read and write ’’—‘‘ Practically, then, we are not acting on 
the maxim which we profess to adopt, namely, that the 
working class should be educated for the exercise of poli- 
tical power. The reason of this evidently is that we our- 
selves have never been educated for politics, that we know 
of no system of political education, and perhaps that most 
of us disbelieve in the possibility of such an education, and 
regard politics as purely a matter of practice and expe- 
rience,” (p. 144). 

Yes, but also because ‘‘ most of us” have been in the 
habit of regarding politics from a party point of view, 
as a mere game of skill and experience in which the main 
object, at the best, on the one side, was to obtain the enact- 
ment of certain measures, on the other to defeat them, 
and, at the worst, to turn the ‘‘ Ins” out, or to get the 
“Outs” in. 

Our neighbours on the other side of the Channel are set- 
ting us an example we may lay to heart. In Paris M. 
Boutiny and his friends have established, by private sub- 
scription, an admirable “‘ Ecole libre des Sciences Politiques.” 
Will any patriotic and wealthy English citizens do the same 
in England? Or will the Council of University College, 
London, take the lead in this, as they have nobly done in 
other methods of public education and progress ? 

There can be no doubt that political conflicts are at hand 
in this country which will equal, probably exceed, in fierce- 
ness the bitterest struggles in which the nation has ever 
been engaged since the Civil Wars of the seventeenth 
century. The great bulk of the industrial classes are 
alienated from the existing constitution of King, Lords, and 
Commons, and from what was once the National Church of 
England. But far more serious questions than any con- 
nected even with these institutions, are stirring them to 
the deepest depths of their national life. The subject of 
Land Tenure is fast absorbing their serious and even 
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passionate interest ; while beyond and below that engrossing 
topic there stands out with increasing distinctness the grim 
and threatening spectre of Communism, warning us that 
the whoie question of private property and the very founda- 
tions of civilised society is coming up for discussion. In 
short, the masses of those who toil and spin, and who begin 
tu see that from one cause or other they are not receiving 
their fair share of the profits of their labour, are beginning 
to think. What more, then, is going to be done to help 
them to think wisely, justly ? 

If these and all the minor but more immediately practical 
questions of Parliamentary reform, Licensing laws, Poor- 
Law reform, County government, Irish legislation, &c., are 
to be considered and settled only in a party spirit, to be 
fought out as party political contests, it is evident that 
victory will go not to the wisest and most patriotic, but to 
the strongest ; and the results instead of being permanent 
and beneficial, will be the seed-plot of renewed conflicts, of 
more deadly strife, and ultimately either of a settlement on 
the fair and equitable basis which might have been secured 
at an earlier date without the intervening miseries, or of 
the triumph of a party or a class at the cost of national 
ruin. 

If Professor Seeley’s most able and earnest pleadings for 
the scientific study of history and politics combined, mate- 
rially help to lift the great political questions and conflicts 
of the day above the region of mere party strife, and to 
bring a largely-increasing number of thoughtful men in 
every class to study those questions by the light of past ex- 
perience, he will have earned a claim to national gratitude 
of the highest kind, and of a permanent character. 


Henry SoLuy. 











HEAVEN AND HELL. 


HE medieval idea of Heaven was of a place of ecstatic 
bliss, and joy, and triumph, without trouble and pain, 
with endless repose and peace, all tears wiped from the 
eyes, no doubtfulness, or hesitation, or scruples, or remorse, 
no sorrow and no sin. Incidentally it was perceived that 
God was there. Hell was imagined and described as a place 
of intolerable and endless pain and anguish, of bitter 
remorse and hopelessness, with the undying worm of 
unsatisfied lust and the unquenchable fire of futile revenge ; 
the wretched victims gnashing their teeth with self-con- 
suming passion ; and, over all, the malignant arch-fiend 
exulting with hideous mockery and scorn. The large-drawn 
picture of Milton, the terrible minute and realistic imagin- 
ings of Dante, will occur to the memory. Incidentally it 
was perceived that God was not there. 

In more modern times these conceptions of Heaven and 
Hell are toned down. But the essential colouring and com- 
position are the same. Heaven is recognised as the place of 
bliss, Hell as the place of torment after death for disem- 
bodied spirits. 

It is my intention to define Heaven and Hell by their 
essentials, apart from the accidentals of bliss or pain. I 
desire to define Heaven as the presence of God, Hell as 
absence from God—Heaven as union with God, Hell as 
alienation from God. 

I further wish to enunciate what I conceive to be a great 
elemental spiritual law, that any spiritual gift or loss a 
man really desires to attain to, that he shall attain to; 
according to the words of Christ—“ Ask, and ye shall 
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receive ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you. For every one that asketh receiveth ; 
and he that seeketh findeth ; and to him that knocketh it 
shall be opened.” If this law is true, and-if (as stated 
above) Heaven and Hell are spiritual conditions, it follows 
that to desire Heaven or Hell is to get that one of the two 
on which the heart has set its longing. Of course this 
implies that the desire is real, and that the meaning of 
Heaven and Hell is apprehended. Otherwise, as often 
happens, @ man may be wishing for Hell who asserts that 
he has placed his aspiration on Heaven, and a man may be 
ripe for the full fruition of Heaven who fears that he is 
only fit to be engulphed by the open jaws of Hell. 

I should like to throw what I have to say into the form 
of an address from the pulpit, and to imagine it spoken to 
a congregation of men and women who are desiring that 
‘‘assurance”’ which has been sought from the earliest 
Christian days to the present time ; who are striving to get 
an answer to the one vital question, ‘‘ whether they will 
go to Heaven or to Hell when they die.” 

With this important object in view they have pro- 
posed to themselves many tests—sacerdotal, ecclesiastical, 
ascetic, moral ; 7.e., salvation through a priest, salvation 
through right beliefs, salvation through self-denial, salva- 
tion through right conduct. I wish to propose here another 
test which seems to me more searching and more final; 
that they should ask themselves what is the Heaven which 
they desire, and the Hell which they fear; and whether it is 
towards Heaven or towards Hell that their faces are actually 
turned? For it is surely a good thing for a man, buoyed 
up with false persuasions, to know, if it be true, that he is 
on the way to Hell, with full purpose directing his steps 
thitherward ; to know that where his heart is, there his 
treasure is ; to know that he is working for a reward, and 
will verily get it and not be disappointed ; to know that, as 
he has never wished for Heaven, so he will never get Heaven | 
and that, if he got it (which is an impossible conception), he 
could extract no enjoyment from it—enjoyment being the 
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thing that he is looking for. And it is a good thing fora 
man, troubled, depressed, and turned aside by false fears, to 
know, if it be true, that he is, for all his sins, and shortcom- 
ings, and fears, on the way to Heaven, and that, though his 
steps be faltering, he will inevitably get there—to the haven 
of his heart’s desire. The following, then, is an attempt to 
enable men to know where they stand, and thus to direct 
their course with reasonable precision. 

I will suppose a minister of the Gospel—of the good 
news of God and the Truth—to stand forward and deliver 
himself as follows :— 


You understand, dear friends, that Heaven is the presence 
of God, and Hell the absence of God. You are all conscious 
of sin, and are aware of the fact that the wrath of God is 
visited on all sin. You are all anxious to save your souls. 

It would be felt by many of you to be a great boon if an 
angel of God were to come down and tell you whether your 
souls were saved or not. But it does not need an angel 
from Heaven. Each one by following a simple chain of 
thought can discover this fact for himself. 

It all depends on what is meant by saving your souls, If 
it means to escape the necessary penalty for sin, no doubt 
many of us would desire to save our souls. But we know 
that the penalty for sin is inevitable and inexorable. And 
even if we could escape the penalty of sin, that has no con- 
nection with Heaven, which is the presence of God. 

But if saving our souls means separating our souls from 
sin and doing good; feeling enthusiastic hopes and aspira- 
tions for ends far off and seemingly unattainable ; with 
earnest desire for progress to some horizon ever fair, and 
ever farther and farther away in the illimitable distance ; to 
some height whose majesty is ever more majestic because it 
rears itself to larger and nobler proportions with each step 
upwards,—then no doubt some of us, while realising that this 
is Heaven, would not feel drawn to it, but would sigh for 
the flesh-pots of Egypt. Some of us, no doubt, would feel 
that such a Heaven does not respond to the actual impulses 
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of our spiritual being, and can only be desired as an escape 
from the pains and penalties of Hell. 

But suppose, further, in order to enlighten our eyes to get 
a still clearer notion of Heaven and Hell, and in order to 
make it still clearer to ourselves what our choice is, and, 
therefore, what our acquisition shall be when we die—sup- 
pose, for the mere sake of the argument, that Heaven, the 
presence of God, is not a condition of perfect happiness or 
repose ; not a condition in which God wipes all tears from 
our eyes ; not a condition relieved from all self sorrow and 
regret for lost opportunities ; not a condition in which the 
penalties of sin have been removed; but suppose, on the 
other hand, it is a condition of poignant sorrow for the 
glories of God we might have obtained and the close fruition 
we might have enjoyed; suppose we find we share in God's 
sorrow for all sin and wickedness and error, and long to 
work His work, hard and apparently often unblessed, for the 
souls of all sinners and sufferers ; suppose we begin, then at 
last, to feel somewhat more earnestly in love and sympathy 
for all that are gone astray and have wandered out of the 
way, till our love and sympathy respond with rhythmical 
impulse to the infinite love and sympathy of the Godhead, 
so as to become a divine pain; suppose our aspirations are 
keener, our sense of the real, and beautiful, and true more 
intense ; suppose we find, in fine, that Heaven is a natura] 
development in an orderly way of the best work of mortal 
life under the best conditions, without sin and remorse, but 
with pain, and sorrow, and work, as long as there be any one 
left to help in pain and sorrow ; then we may say, fearlessly, 
not only that every soul of man who desires such a Heaven 
as the best fulfilment of his most eager hopes can tell what 
his acquisition shall be when he dies, but that he has already 
gained the Kingdom of God, and has entered into some of 
the outer glories of it. 

And suppose again, for the sake of argument, that Hell, 
the absence of God, is not a condition of pain and torment, 
not a condition of self-torture or gnashing of teeth, not a 
condition of punishment, in the sense that the penalties of 
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sin (as popularly conceived), which weigh so heavily here 
shall be made to weigh a hundred fold more heavily here- 
after ; but a condition in which the feared pressure of the 
hateful hand of the terrible God shall be removed, in which 
the pleasant lusts, the splendid majesty of magnificent, 
world-reaching, high-born sins, the easy habits of self-love 
and self-admiration, shall continue to exist without com- 
punction, without remorse, without fear of results, without 
the abhorrent dread of degradation, without the condemn- 
ing voice of God, or man, or conscience, lost to sense of 
shame, and therefore unstung by shame ; then we may say 
certainly that every soul of man that feels that such a con- 
dition as this would be to experience a happy release from 
the heavy burdens of conscience, from the fear of the results 
of sin, from the weight of responsibilities felt, but not 
attended to, has already the Hell he desires, and is already 
entering into the joys of it. 

I dare not presume to say that Hell is not a place of tor- 
ment, I do not even say that there is Hell, z.e., absolute 
absence of God and alienation from Him. But Ido say 
that it appears clear that there are many men who love and 
do not hate sin, though they are not free from that supreme 
form of spiritual selfishness, conceived’ by them to be a wish 
to save their souls, but which means, for them, desiring to 
be released from the penalties of sin. I do see men who 
appear to live for themselves and not for others, and appear 
to enjoy wallowing in the mire of self-indulgence, to whom 
Heaven is not so much denied as it is impossible. I do 
think many men would feel it a great release if they could 
do what they liked, unchecked by fear of God or man, and, 
according to the great spiritual law that every one finds 
what he really seeks, I say that the belief in such a Hell as 
I have sketched out is neither illogical nor unreasonable, 
and that it is consonant with the facts of this world, and 
with the law of spiritual degradation that rules, concur- 
rently with thegracious law of spiritual elevation, in the pre- 
sent condition of things. I say that many men appear to 
wish for Hell, that is, for the absence of God, and that they 
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would elect Hell if it were not for the supposed torments 
of Hell. Itis not incompatible with the Bible or common 
sense that their heart shall be where their treasure is, and 
that they shall get the reward they have worked for. 

Hell may be considered as the Mad House of future life, 
in which the souls confined to it pursue their degraded life 
unconscious of degradation ; but, while foul, and feeble, and 
false, beyond imagining, they glory in their fancied liberty, 
reckoning themselves kings, conquerors, beloved of their 
mistresses, philosophers, gods, heroes, and the darlings of 
the world they live in. 

Let us put the case in this way. Suppose, as in old fairy- 
tales, it were possible te have an invisible cap, whereby a 
man might make for himself a fortune without labour, 
might trade on the secrets of cabinets without fear of detec- 
tion, might satisfy his revenge without the terror of the 
law, and his lusts without dread of consequences. Suppose, 
being thus relieved from the tyranny of custom, and the 
condemnation of man, and of the social rules of life, he 
knew himself to be delivered from the final judgment of 
God. Further, suppose that, with the invisible cap, 
he could receive the gift of perennial youth and health, to 
give him the zest of continuous keen enjoyment. Would 
the heart of a man to whom these gifts were secretly offered 
impulsively accept them, or would he prefer the shabby 
drudgery and the grim uncertainty, the cold mockery and 
cruel frustrations of this world with its regular work-a-day 
conditions, its sins and sorrows and bitterness and dis- 
appointments, but with the certainty of Heaven before 
him? Do we not feel sure that many men would accept 
the former? That is, would not many men prefer Hell, 
if, if only ? It is true that the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom. But it is only the beginning. Love 
is the end of wisdom, and men must not abide at the 
beginning of the course who would win the race. ‘“‘ Ah! 
si liceret ! ” murmured the pagan emperor, meditating some 
unusually foul act, but fearful of men’s talk, of outraged 
law, and of divine wrath. ‘‘ Ah! if only I might! if only I 
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could avoid the unpleasant consequences!” is the secret 
wish of many of us. In the choice of Hercules, Pleasure 
promises present gifts with future penalties; and Her- 
cules, judging with prudence and policy, taking an excel- 
lent commercial view of the situation, shows his shrewd- 
ness and good sense by rejecting Pleasure, and accepting 
the offer of Wisdom. In Faustus’ compact with the 
Devil, we feel that Faustus made a mistake in bartering 
the endless happiness of his soul for a few brief years 
of excitement and pleasure. These cases of careful bal- 
ancing of profits and losses, of exact computations how 
to make the best of both worlds, of the happy dis- 
covery that the best policy is honesty, do not adequately 
exemplify the point of view I have endeavoured to put 
before you. But take my position of the invisible cap, and 
you can see how accentuated the choice becomes between 
unmixed sensual or sensuous pleasure on the one side, and 
goodness, rectitude, love, enthusiasm, with tribulations and 
self-sacrifice and vigorous work, on the other. 

What then is the conclusion arrived at? It is this. 
Those who mean, when they say that they desire to save 
their souls, that they like the sins they commit but dread 
the penalties and would gladly avoid them, will receive 
their reward of Hell; those who mean, when they say they 
desire to save their souls, that they kate the sins they 
commit and long for a Father whose everlasting arms 
should support them, and that their election would be to 
hold to Him through continual pain, they also have already 
obtained their reward and are standing on the threshold of 
the Heaven which they desire. 


In the above address, I have made my preacher assume, 
for the sake of argument, many things which are not usually 
believed, which cannot be proved, and which may be un- 
true. All I have to urge is that none of these assumptions 
are illogical or unreasonable, and some of them I certainly 
heartily believe. For instance, it seems to me to be beside 
the present purpose to consider whether there is or is not 
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such a Hell as I describe ; whether the complete absence or 
alienation of God from any of His creatures is possible ; or 
whether, rather, there may not be a purgatory for the 
wretched half beasts and half devils in mortal shape, in 
which, under changed conditions, they shall be taught to 
reverence that which they have scorned, to love that which 
they have hated, to rejoice in that which they have shrunk 
from. On these points nature and revelation are alike 
silent, and the impulses of the heart of man speak 
diversely and ambiguously. Again, we need not consider 
whether, if there be a Hell, it is necessarily a place 
of torment. On this point I also believe nature and 
revelation to be silent, interpreting the literal meta- 
phors of Christ in a spiritual sense; but, in any case, 
I do not conceive that it is logical to assert, either from a 
philosophic conception of the nature of sin, or from views 
of the justice of the case, that Hell must be a place of tor- 
ment. We know almost nothing of the disembodied spirit, 
or even whether the spirit is ever disembodied, and it is 
rash to argue on such a point. So far I conceive resigna- 
tion of spirit, and restraint of judgment, and, as far as 
possible, of opinion, is the wisest course. But other points, 
which we cannot prove, I should none the less believe with 
tenacity, not only because they are consonant with the 
facts of life, but also with a belief in a Father, in immor- 
tality, and in a just and equal ruling of the world. 

Thus I believe that Heaven begins on earth to those who 
are really desiring Heaven, and Hell begins on earth to 
those who are really desiring Hell. Heaven begins, because 
for those who look for God, to them as a normal conse- 
quence God manifests Himself; Hell begins, because for 
those who shrink from God and avoid His ways with dis- 
like, from them God removes Himself till He fades away, 
dim in the darkness to their darkened eyes. It is the custom 
to say that, for the wicked man, Hell begins upon earth 
because he already begins to feel the torments of Hell,—self- 
reproach, satiety, futility, fear, unslaked revenge. This 
may be so sometimes, but it certainly is not always so with 
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prudent, self-contained natures. In any case, it is not the 
point of view here presented; which is, that he who would 
possess the absence or alienation of God, whether either 
brings him pain or alleviation, will infallibly attain his 
end. 

But above all things I wish to urge that Heaven is not 
a condition of perfect peace and repose, of crowns and 
harps and thrones, but of work and of sorrow, and that it 
is a blessed thing that this is so, ennobling and invigorating. 
Such pain as we feel to be good for us here; such pain as 
God Himself, for aught we know, feels, He will surely allow 
us to continue to take upon ourselves when we join the 
communion of the saints, as we would not be relieved from 
it here. Simple happiness is a gift of God to be received 
with thankfulness, but it is a very elementary gift, bestowed 
principally on unthinking childhood and undeveloped intel- 
lects. It has been often cbserved that much of the noblest 
poetry of the world has been distilled from the wounded and 
torn heart of the poet. It is the crushed almond that gives 
forth its sweetness. The Allegro is balanced by the Pense- 
roso. What is true of poets is even more true of men of 
deep religious feeling. God dowers His best and most 
matured souls with keen susceptibility to pain, from the 
Man of Sorrows downwards. For Him the mountain top, 
the temptation in the wilderness, Gethsemane, and the 
death on the Cross. For us too, if we follow His steps. 
On this head Dr. Martineau expresses himself very finely. 


‘*No one can think [he says] of Christ, visibly social and 
cheerful as he was, without the belief of a secret sadness, that 
might be overheard in his solitary prayers. Those who make 
the end of existence to consist of happiness may try to conceal 
so perplexing a fact, and may draw pictures of the exceeding 
pleasantness of religion; but human nature, trained in the 
school of Christianity, throws away as false the delineation of 
piety in the disguise of Hebe, and declares that there is some- 
thing higher far than happiness ; that thought which is ever full 
of care and trouble, is better far; that all true and disinterested 
affection, which is often called to mourn, is better still; that the 
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devoted allegiance of conscience to duty and God—which ever 
has in it more of penitence than joy—is noblest of all, If happi- 
ness means the satisfaction of desire (and I can conceive no 
other definition), then there is necessarily something greater, 
viz., religion, which implies constant yearning and aspiration, 
and therefore non-satisfaction of desire.”* 


With this quotation I make an end. Ifthe view main- 
tained above is tenable, as I believe it is in accordance with 
reason and logic, I cannot but think that a salutary lesson 
might be gained from it to help the worst dregs of 
humanity ; to help, that is, selfish men, living for self, not 
looking for or caring for the glories of a better life than 
this, extracting the sweets of this world to feed themselves, 
without returning a blessing,—bargain makers, battening 
on the weaknesses and follies of their neighbours, men by 
whom the world is regarded as their oyster made for their 
behoof, beggarly themselves and idle filchers from the com- 
mon and universal good. I call such men—not necessarily 
criminals—the worst dregs of humanity, because they are 
barren of excellence, producing nothing and agglutinising 
much that is worthy. Out of nothing, nothing can be got ; 
whereas, by the blessed processes of vitality, out of 
vehement natures that go vehemently wrong, good and 
noble results may be obtained, which shall help to redeem 
a world. ‘‘ Le blasphéme des grands esprits,”’ says Renan, 
‘est plus agréable a Dieu que la priére interessée de l"homme 
vulgaire.” So also Walter Savage Landor better still, be- 
cause with less exaggeration :—‘‘ Great men too often have 
greater faults than little men can find room for.” Not 
every Saul becomes a Paul ; but each Saul has it in him to 
become a Paul. The bitter becomes sweet, the strength 
becomes gentleness without losing its intensity and vigour. 
But, above all, I believe this view of Heaven and Hell 
would be a help and encouragement to many hungry souls 
thirsting for righteousness, to many tender-hearted souls, 
timorous and scrupulous, looking upwards for strength and 
comfort. To know that Heaven is theirs, to know that 
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Heaven has already begun for them, to feel that the next 
world is but a natural development of this, so that every 
step gained now is a step gained in spirituality hereafter, 
that every retrogression now, though it does not lose them 
Heaven (which depends on their desire to be with God 
and to be like Him), is a retrogression in spirituality here- 
after; to know that they shall be satisfied with the 
travail of their soul, to know that the reward of aspiration 
is a higher aspiration,and of tasks fulfilled is a new and 
better task; these are fruitful gifts of the Spirit of God. 
And will not such tender souls who have learned these 
truths be thereby enabled to thank God and take courage ? 


H. CANDLER. 








MR. GIFFEN AND MR. GEORGE. 


‘$F any one, a quarter of a century since, could have 

foreseen all that was about to take place ; if he could 
have known that trade was soon to be trebled; that rail- 
ways would be taken to almost every small town in the 
kingdom ; would it not have appeared absolutely incredible 
that all these favourable agencies should have produced so 
little effect that it may now be fairly disputed whether the 
poverty of the poor has been perceptibly diminished? There 
has, no doubt, been an unprecedented accumulation of 
wealth, but this wealth has been unhappily so distributed 
that the rich have become much richer, whilst the poor have 
remained as poor as they were before.” 

These are not the words of Mr. Henry George. They were 
published by Professor Fawcett thirteen years ago in his 
treatise on ‘‘ Pauperism, its Causes and Remedies.” No 
one will say that in the last decade the prosperity of the 
country has been such as to make this, if true then, untrue 
now. Mr. Gladstone writes to Mr. Giffen, December, 1883, 
that his masterly paper on the Progress of the Working 
Classes in the Last Half Century ‘“‘is probably in form and 
in substance the best answer to George.”” When Professor 
Fawcett wrote the words I have quoted he had, at the same 
time, to refer to a speech by Mr. Goschen, then President 
of the Poor Law Board, containing ‘‘a most glowing 
account of the advancing prosperity of the country.” 

* The Progress of the Working Classes in the Last Half Century. By Ropertr 
Girren, Esq., LL.D., President of the Statistical Society. London : George 


Bell and Sons. 1884. 


Social Problems. By Henry Grorce, Author of Progress and Poverty. 
London: Kegan Paul. 1884. 
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When Mr. Gladstone says, what we are all so ready to 
think, that these arrays of statistics supplied by Mr. Giffen, 
showing the vast amount of bread and pudding which 
society as a whole contrives to consume, are the best reply 
to Mr. George, he might add—and to Mr. Fawcett, unless 
he has changed his opinion since last he called attention to 
the unsatisfactory condition of the poor of this great wealth- 
producing nation. Mr. George has no more formidable or 
more resolute economic opponent than Professor Fawcett. 
It is therefore most important for those who would silence 
Mr. George’s school by presenting them with Mr. Giffen’s 
statistics, to remember that when Professor Fawcett dealt 
systematically with the subject of Pauperism he refused to 
accept as valid evidence the satisfactory statistics which 
then, as now, could be quoted. Inshort, if Mr. Giffen’s 
statistics are worth anything it is as rebutting rather the 
facts asserted by Mr. Fawcett than the remedies recom- 
mended by Mr. George. 

It would seem that statistics have always been at hand to 
prove the progressive condition of the working classes. 
Nearly fifty years ago Carlyle wrote as follows :—* 


Twice or three times have we heard the lamentations and 
prophecies of a humane Jeremiah, mourner for the poor, cut 
short by a statistic fact of the most decisive nature: How can 
the condition of the poor be other than good, be other than 
better ; has not the average duration of life in England, and 
therefore among the most numerous class in England, been 
proved to have increased? Our Jeremiah had to admit that 
if so, it was an astounding fact; whereby all that ever 
he, for his part, had observed on other sides of the matter, 
was overset without remedy. If life last longer, life must be 
less worn upon by outward suffering, by inward discontent, by 
hardship of any kind; the general condition of the poor must 
be bettering instead of worsening. So was our Jeremiah cut 
short. And now for the “ proof.” Readers who are curious in 
statistic proofs may see it drawn out with all solemnity, ina 
pamphlet ‘‘ published by Charles Knight and Company,”’—and 
perhaps himself draw inferences from it . . . incredible 


* Chartism, chapter II., 1839, 
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‘‘ document, considered satisfactory by men of science in France :” 
alas, is it not as if some zealous scientific son of Adam had 
proved the deepening of the ocean, by survey, accurate or 
cursory, of two mud-plashes on the coast of the Isle of Dogs? 


So, in a moderate degree, do we feel as we pass from the 
jeremiads of Mr. George to Mr. Giffen’s tables of statistics 
on the “‘ Progress of the Working Classes in the Last Half 
Century.’’ Mr. George’s theories tend to show that things 
must get worse and worse for the very poorest stratum of 
the working classes if we go on as we are going on at pre- 
sent. Mr. Giffen’s statistics tend to show—what? That 
money wages have greatly risen, and that bread and common 
articles of consumption have greatly cheapened, in the period 
he deals with. Therefore the average individual is better 
off. But how about the man who is below the average, and 
the number of such individuals? It is perfectly conceiv- 
able that there may be, at one and the same time, a tendency 
in the existing whirl of life to the greater production of 
wealth, and a tendency to the deposit of silt and the upcast- 
ing of scum, such as answer to the contrasts which I have 
quoted from Mr. Fawcett, and which may be seen any day 
within two minutes’ walk of Charing Cross. Even Mr. 
Giffen, whilst concluding that ‘‘ we find undoubtedly that 
in longer life, in increased consumption of the chief com- 
modities they use, in better education, in greater freedom 
from crime and pauperism, and in increased savings, the 
masses of the people are better, immensely * better, than they 
were fifty years ago,’ adds at once, ‘‘ This is quite con- 
sistent with the fact, which we all lament, that there is a 
residuum still unimproved, but apparently * a smaller resi- 
duum, both in proportion to the population and absolutely, 
than was the case fifty years ago; and with the fact that 
the improvement, measured even by a low ideal is far too 
small. No one can contemplate the condition of the masses 
of the people without desiring something like a revolution 
for the better.’’+ 


* Surely a statistician should eschew suck adverbs, so sorely reprobated in 
writers like Mr. George. + Giffen, pages 19, 20. 
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Facts are stubborn things but they are also very treacher- 
ous things, whether they are stated in the form adopted by 
Mr. Giffen or in the very different form in which they pre- 
sent themselves to Mr. George. Mr. George’s facts may be 
treacherous, but they are to a very large extent unquestion- 
ably stubborn. Mr. Giffen’s facts have a stupendous stub- 
bornness about them, but I believe that I can show that 
even they are treacherous. Take his figures about 
pauperism. Any one who has sat, as I have, on London 
Charity Organisation Committees and on a Board of Guar- 
dians, will be able to realise the tremendously increased 
difficulty with which people obtain relief, now, compared 
with what they can have encountered fifty years ago. A 
far greater amount of exertion is required before a person 
can figure on the “‘ pauper”’ rolls. This may be well; but it 
deducts from the convincingness of Mr. Giffen’s statistics as 
proofs of the ameliorated condition of potential paupers. 

There are only a million or so of “‘ paupers’’ now ; and there 
was about the same number when the population was only 
half what it is at present. WhenI think of the present 
deterrents to likely applicants for admission to the pauper 
roll, and of the possible -readiness with which the employer 
of bygone days may have assisted his own wage fund out 
of the poor rates, I cannot but fear that there may be other 
causes than our national prosperity to account for the fact 
that only one out of two potential paupers, as compared 
with fifty years ago, qualify for cognisance in Mr. Giffen’s 
tables ; and I feel at least as much pity for the one or more 
millions who don’t emerge from their obscurity to en- 
lighten statisticians, and for the nation that is left in the 
dark as to the provision made for these out of the vast 
amount of bread and rice and sugar and the rest which 
Britons in the aggregate consume. I think, too, that a 
tabulator of hard facts should have told us exactly what a 
‘‘ pauper” is. Was a person entitled to this designation then 
on exactly the same conditions as he is now? At the 
present time if the head of a family of six fall ill, and he 
have relief, all siz names go upon the parish medical relief 
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book for a week, and they swell by six the pauper rolls of 
the country for the year. If this used to be so in the past, 
and the facility with which an order for medical relief was 
obtainable used to be greater than now, Mr. Giffen’s statis- 
tics may be still more inadequate as a clue to the propor- 
tionate amount of suffering in the nation. 

I experience a like inconclusiveness in many of the other 
statistics of Mr. Giffen. ‘‘ The increase in tea and sugar 
appears especiaily significant, the consumption per head now 
being four times in round figures what it was forty years 
ago.”* But I cannot help suspecting that our wives may 
now put four times as much tea into the pot as our grand- 
mothers did. And Lady John Manners has been telling us 
how in some houses people now want a little tea service in 
every bedroom before they are equal to the effort of rising. 
So the poor may easily fail to have their share in the extra 
tea drinking which the triumphant statistics record. Has 
Mr. Giffen ever seen a short table drawn up by Mr. 
Buckmaster of the Science and Art Department, South 
Kensington, in his little manual on ‘‘ Domestic Economy 
and Cookery,’ containing a ‘‘ Suggested weekly expenditure 
of a family of five persons, consisting of father, mother, and 
three children” ? If this small family have fifteen shillings 
a week to expend, and only pay Ils. 9d. in rent, Mr. 
Buckmaster can allow them no tea, no meat, no tobacco, 
no beer. The wages are too small for town labourers, but 
the rent is small even for village labourers, and the family is 
small. One wonders what the large families can get out of 
the average which should fall to them from the nation’s tea, 
meat, tobacco, and beer total. But there isthesugar. The 
amount of raw sugar, per head, for the nation is more than a 
pound a week. This cannot be consumed by the well-to-do, 
rich or poor, in undue proportion, one thinks at first sight ! 
But remember Mr. Gladstone’s jam statistics and the 
assurance which was given him by the jam-makers that this 
is chiefly made in England. And remember that “ enor- 
mous capacity of the human stomach” for jam, &c., to 

* Giffen, p. 17. 
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which Mr. Gladstone called attention ; and one has not even 
the consolation of feeling sure that the average amount 
even of raw sugar per head is inevitably distributed in any 
intelligible proportions. I notice that Mr. Buckmaster can 
allow his family of five a penny each, a week, for sugar, and 
twopence between them for treacle; and he advises them 
that ‘‘fat bacon,” of which otherwise they are to have 
none, although Mr. Giffen’s ham and bacon figures are so 
imposing, ‘might occasionally be substituted for sugar, 
dripping, or treacle.”’ 

The rice statistics too have an irresistibly satisfactory 
appearance; 16lb. per head, per annum—enough, I am 
told on good authority, to allow of a rice pudding five days a 
week for a family of five. But I happen to give my chickens 
rice, which, as far as one can see, might be made into 
puddings, and these dozen and a half chickens will easily 
consume in a week or two, amongst much besides, an 
individual’s annual share of 16lb. So here again another 
hard fact melts for me into unsubstantiality of consolatori- 
ness. It may be the chickens of England, or something 
else, and not the poor people only, who ought to figure in 
the capitation grant of rice. 

The Savings Banks’ accounts show “‘ an increase of tenfold 
in the number of depositors, and of fivefold and more in the 
amount of deposits!” But whence do these come? We 
have no statistics to show the occupation of the depositor. 
It is a very common thing for half-a-dozen children or more 
in a middle-class family to have an account each with the 
savings bank. Besides, as Mr. Giffen admits, there is no 
knowing how much of the increased deposits is due to 
the increased facilities offered. Or, to use Carlyle’s words 


again— 


Statistic science turns up her savings bank accounts, and 
answers, ‘‘ Increasing rapidly.’ Would that one could believe it ! 
But the Danaides’ sieve character of such statistic reticulated 
documents is too manifest. A few years ago, in regions where 
thrift, to one’s own knowledge, still was, savings banks were not; 
the labourer lent his money to some farmer, of capital, or supposed 
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to be of capital,—and has too often lost it since; or he bought a 
cow with it, bought a cottage with it; nay, hid it under the 
thatch: the savings banks books then exhibited were blank and 
zero. That they swell yearly now, if such be the fact, indicates 
that what thrift exists does resort more and more thither rather 
than elsewhither; but the question, Is thrift increasing? runs 
through the reticulation, and is as water spilt on the ground, not 
to be gathered here.* 


Read for thrift, thrift amongst the poorest quarter of the 
population, and the question still remains unanswered by 
Savings Banks’ Accounts. 

There are 130,000 people now who pay tax on incomes 
between £150 and £200 per annum, more than three times 
as many as paid tax on such incomes fifty years ago. Mr. 
Giffen gives us a table showing the comparative numbers 
of payers on every increase of £100 up to £1,000, and 
between £1,000 to £2,000, up to £5,000. The increase in 
each separate stage is by twice or thrice. When we come to 
incomes between £5,000 and £10,000, we find 1,439 fortunate 
payers in 1880, as compared with 493 in the year 1843 ; between 
£10,000 and £50,000 there are 785 payers now as compared 
vith 200 then; on £50,000 and upwards, 68 now as com- 
pared with eight then. Mr. Gladstone may be able to see 
in such figures an assistance towards “‘ the best answer to 
George ;"” and doubtless we shall all be disposed to take his 
word for it that there is more comfort to be got out of the 
figures than an ordinary intellect can extract from them by 
aid of the multiplication and division tables; but we may 
be sure of this—that if the clamour which Mr. George has 
raised is to be allayed it must be by some manipulation of 
figures which has regard to average minds as well as aver- 
age stomachs. Not without excuse might Mr. George write 
at the foot of the table we have quoted: ‘‘ Soothing as soft 
flutes to those who, having fared well themselves, think 
every body should be satisfied.” 

But in his final paragraphs Mr. Giffen clinches his 
statistics by adducing the testimony of common-sense as 

* Chartism, Chap. II. “ Statistics.” 
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corroborative, or rather anticipatory, of what his facts have 
proved; and he appeals to a vital moral principle which 
needs no statistics for its support. And it is in these asser- 
tions that he gets upon level ground with the author of 
Social Problems. There is an inconclusiveness about 
Mr. George’s facts, except as useful appendages to such 
statistics as Mr. Giffen’s. 

But since even Mr. Giffen deigns to call to the aid of 
his statistics the anticipations and testimony of common- 
sense and universal moral experience, Mr. George’s new 
book may have a force and value unshaken by the air of 
shakiness which undoubtedly hangs about many of his 
anecdotal facts. 

Mr. Giffen sums up his piles of statistics thus : 

The facts are what we should have expected from the condi- 
tions of production in recent years. Inventions having been 
multiplied, and production having been increasingly efficient, 


while capital has been accumulated rapidly, it is the wage re- 
ceivers who must have the benefit. The competition of capital 
keeps profits down to the lowest point, and workmen conse- 
quently get for themselves nearly the whole product of the 
aggregate industry of the country. It is interesting, neverthe- 
less, to find that the facts correspond with what theory should 
lead us to anticipate. 


Again— 

Those who have done some hard work in the world will, I 
am sure, agree with me that it is only done by virtue of the most 
powerful stimulants. Take away the rewards, and even the best 
would probably not give themselves up to doing what the com- 
munity wants,and now pays them for doing, but they would give 
themselves up either to idleness or to doing something else. The 
war of the land nationaliser and socialist is then not so much 
with the capitalist as with the workman, and the importance of 
this fact should not be lost sight of. * 


Mr. George could not have wished for a better statement 
of the social and economic axioms with which he conflicts. 
The political economy which has been dubbed as a canonisa- 
tion of ‘‘devil take the hindmost” results from theories 

* Giffen, p. 29, 30. 
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such as are contained in these sentences of Mr. Giffen. 
The political economy of Mr. George, of which one, who 
wanted to affix to it an antithetical stigma, might say that 
its motto is, ‘‘ Devil take the foremost’? meets Mr. Giffen 
on this ground rather than on that which is peculiarly his 
own. But here, as I commenced by saying, we must re- 
member that Mr. George has on his side his opponent, 
Professor Fawcett, when he declines to accept such 
statistics as Mr. Giffen’s as conclusive proofs of national 
advancement. 

It is in the challenge it throws down to such axioms of 
the older economists as I have referred to, that Social 
Problems will make itself felt. As Progress and Poverty 
raised the land question as perhaps it has been never raised 
before, so will this book raise questions as to the sufficiency 
and possibility of laissez faire. It may be said that Mr. 
George’s forte is rather in the stirring enunciation of 
problems than in their solution. But those who best state 
problems do most towards solving them. ‘I ask no one to 
accept my views. I ask him to think for himself,” says our 
author. And we may apply this phrase to the work done 
by his Progress and Poverty. Few, probably, have accepted 
his views compared with the vast numbers whom he 
has compelled to think for themselves. We may reprobate 
any sudden application of his remedy, and yet admit 
thankfully that he has opened thousands of eyes to the 
facts about rent which lay hid for the few in the pages. 
of Mill and Spencer. As I have previously discussed 
Progress and Poverty in these columns, I may be excused 
if I say now that I, for one, cannot but lament that. 
Mr. George has felt it his duty or his wisdom to take the 
line which he seems, from the brief newspaper reports, to 
have taken in his lecture campaign in this country. He 
has, I believe, damaged his cause immensely; and I can 
only imagine that he must have been misled as to English 
feeling on the subject with which he deals. In the 
proposal, to which he seems to have given such promi- 
nence on his platforms, to confiscate ground-rents, in the 
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form of taxation, by a sudden stroke and without any 
compensation, he really does a great injustice to his 
own writings. I don’t fora moment mean that the proposal 
is not prominent in his works. But there is so much 
besides, which is of great and immediate practical value, and 
which the public has lost sight of in presence of the revo- 
lutionary spectre he has raised.* 

Those who have really read Progress and Poverty know 
that sudden confiscation of ground-rent is not a necessary 
sequitur from the economic truths there elaborated. A pro- 
gressive taxation of ground-rent, an increasing tendency to 
throw the burdens of taxation upon ground-rents, will follow 
if the truths enunciated in Progress and Poverty be accepted ; 
and this not merely to relieve other ‘‘ interests,” but in 
order to counteract the industrial evils which result from 
the increase of rents with the increase of population. It is 
not too much to say that Mr. George has played directly 
into the hands of his opponents by insisting upon non-com- 
pensation to landlords in the event of the sudden adoption 
of his theories. He has acted as if every one had read his 
writings. He would more wisely have assumed that his oppo- 
nents, at least, have not read them, but have only gathered 
their notions about his proposals from the inadequate hearsay 
of daily newspapers. The one idea which those influential and 
other people who, having no taste or time for literature, are 
unacquainted with Progress and Poverty, now entertain 
concerning Mr. George, is that he is only a fresh raw 
revolutionist, unaware that his theories have been upset 
long before he propounded them. In his writings there is 
nothing like an appeal to vulgar greed. In fact he 
deliberately discountenances all ideas of simply taking away 


the wealth of the rich. He says (Social Problems, chapter 
on First Principles)— 


Nor yet could we accomplish any permanent equalisation 
in the distribution of wealth were we to forcibly take away from 


* A friend who has read this article in proof-sheets, assures me that the 
Press have misrepresented Mr. George’s lectures. 
licity to such a credible warning. 


I thankfully give pub- 
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those who have and give to those who have not. We would do 

great injustice ; we would work great harm; but from the very 

moment of such a forced equalisation the tendencies which show 

themselves in the present unjust equalities would begin to assert 

themselves again, and we would in a little while have as gross 
inequalities as before. 

I wish to emphasize this point, for there are those who con- 
stantly talk and write as though whoever finds fault with the 
present distribution of wealth were demanding that the rich 
should be spoiled for the benefit of the poor; that the idle should 
be taken care of at the expense of the industrious, and that a 
false and impossible equality should be created, which, by 
reducing every one to the same dead level, would destroy all 
incentive to excel and bring progress to a halt. In the reaction 
from the glaring injustice of present social conditions, such 
wild schemes have been proposed, and still find advocates. But 
to my way of thinking they are as impracticable and repugnant 
as they can seem to those who are loudest in their denunciations 
of ‘ communism.”’ 


, The newspaper reports, or his own lecture-method, mis- 
represent Mr. George utterly in exhibiting him as a robber 
of one class. What he seeks to do is to check certain 
ruinous forces evolved by progress in wealth; to prevent 
that increase in rent which is the inevitable outcome of the 
growth of population from tending to the impoverishment of 
labour and capital. We who have been influenced by his 
book must protest in his own name against the sudden and 
uncompensated application of his remedy. Even if it be 
his own fault we must not allow him to be howled down as 
a robber by people who have not taken the trouble to find 
out what his teaching really is. It is noticeable that few, if 

any,of those who have dealt most seriously with his work have 
} been at the pains to differentiate his teaching from that of 

cruder revolutionists. Mr. Samuel Smith, even in an article* 
which he commences by upbraiding statesmen for not 
having dealt with the dangerous doctrines of George, so far 
mistakes his author as to say—* so far as I understand this 
novel doctrine it is that the State ought to own the entire 

* Contemporary Review, December, 1883. 
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land of the country,” a complete misapprehension of Mr. 
George’s wishes. 

The very able and appreciative, though hostile, Quarterly 
Reviewer took no notice of Mr. George’s foremost claim, as 
indicated on his title-page, to have pointed out in the un- 
mitigated private ownership of ground-rents the perennial 
cause of industrial depressions. I have not been able yet to 
read Mr. Walker’s new work which deals with Mr. George’s 
theories; but a notice of it in The Pall Mall Gazette com- 
plains that Mr. Walker deals with the application of Mr. 
George’s theories to agricultural rather than to town lands. 
And whilst I guard myself against adopting a second-hand 
criticism like this, I would premise that any view of Mr. 
George’s propositions as to rent which chiefly regards agri- 
cultural rents, chiefly regards the least important item of 
his complaint against our present system. Here is a pas- 
sage which shows briefly what Mr. George proposes; it 
will be noticed that the “ revolutionariness ”’ of his scheme 
depends upon the speed with which it is carried out. If 
the change were spread over one or two hundred years it 
would hardly be open to the charge of revolutionariness. 


Nor to take rent for the common benefit, is it necessary that 
the State should actually take possession of the land and rent it 
out from year to year, or from term to term. It can be done 
in a much more simple and easy manner by concentrating 
taxation upon the value of land. All it is necessary to do is to 
abolish all other forms of taxation until the weight of taxation 
rests upon the value of land irrespective of improvements, and 
takes rent for the public benefit. . . . As the tax upon 
land values irrespective of improvements was increased, more 
and more of the rent which now goes to favoured individuals 
would be taken for public benefit, until ultimately, if we could 
attain that ideal perfection, the selling values of even the most 
valuable land would entirely disappear, and taxation would 
become rental paid the State. * 


Lively and sparkling as the essays are, there is, I 
imagine, but little in them that will be new to students of 


* Social Problems, p. 274, 
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Progress and Poverty. The new book, he says, is “ in- 
tended for the casual reader who lacks inclination to follow 
the close reasoning necessary to show the full relation of this 
seemingly simpie reform to economic laws.’’ The great 
question again raised is as to whether our social woes are 
due to the fault of men or to the fault of things in them- 
selves; whether these woes are the inevitable concomitants 
of our wealth, or are solely caused by ‘‘ ignorance, neglect, 
or contempt of human rights.” 


I am not denouncing the rich, nor seeking, by speaking of 
these things, to excite envy and hatred; but if we would get a 
clear understanding of social problems, we must recognise the 
fact that it is owing to monopolies, which we permit and create, 
to advantages which we give one man over another, to methods 
of extortion sanctioned by law and by public opinion that some 
men are enabled to get so enormously rich, while otbers remain 
so miserably poor. If we look around us and note the elements 
of monopoly, extortion, and spoliation which go to the building 
up of all, or nearly all fortunes, we see on the one hand how 
disingenuous are those who preach to us that there is nothing 
wrong in social relations, and that the inequalities in the distri- 
bution of wealth spring from the inequalities of human nature ; 
and, on the other hand, we see how wild are those who talk as 
though capital were a public enemy, and propose plans for 
arbitrarily restricting the acquisition of wealth. Capital is a 
good; the capitalist is a helper, if he is not also a monopolist. 


We can safely let any one get as rich as he can if he will not 
despoil others in doing so.* 


This passage fairly indicates Mr. George’s ruling thought 
in this volume. His chief aim is to show that the present 
tendency of things towards production on a great scale is a 
tendency towards mcnopoly which places in the hands of a 
group of monopolists powers which the State cannot safely 
leave to a few individuals. Thus the march of concentra- 
tion, which is going on in all departments of production, 
points to the necessity of the assumption by the State of 
great operations which will otherwise be monopolies placing 


* Social Problems, p. 76. 
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the community at the mercy of small rings of monopolists. 
.The first monopolies which Mr. George would have the 
State secure for the benefit of those who enrich them are, 
after the taxation of land, railways, and the supply of gas, 
water, electricity, &c. 

The fact is that society and industrial life are becoming 
more and more complicated with the growth of population ; 
and, as Mr. George points out in his first chapter, with 
society, as with animal life, ‘‘ the increasing complexity and 
delicacy of organisdtion which give higher capacity and 
increased power are accompanied by increased wants and 
dangers, and require, therefore, increased intelligence.” 
The worm has none of the risks which beset in increasing 
ratio the sheep, the horse, and the human being. Even if 
the worm is chopped into little bits he is not much nearer 
destruction, as far as we can see. And civilised man, the 
creature of the city, has wants and risks compared with 
which those of the savage tribe, or simpler stages of society, 
are small. More forethought and intelligence, one would 
think, are needed by Government, now that social life is so 
much less simple than it was. But those who have least 
patience with books like this, and with ideas like those of 
Mr. Ruskin, talk as if all that were necessary for the salva- 
tion of society were to leave it alone. Mr. George’s new 
book will do good service if it well raises the question as to 
the efficiency of laissez faire. Are we prepared, qua State, 
to shut our eyes and hold our hands and wait for the 
survival of the fittest? Unfortunately for those who would 
act thus, there is a knack of surviving amongst the un- 
fittest. No one contends that we ought to close our prisons 
and our hospitals and our casual wards. But if we protect 
the wronged and weak and dying when they come within 
range of the need of these institutions, we so far infringe 
the principle of laissez faire as to create a state of 
society in which we have a lot of weak people for whose 
weakness the State, through its mercifulness in extremis, 
is responsible, and a lot of trustful people who probably 
would never be robbed as they are, were it not that the 
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State interferes with robbery when it reaches a certain 
pitch. The result of our laissez faire, of our glorifica-. 
tion of the average outcome of unchecked commercial 
gambling, for this is what our competition amounts 
to, is satisfactory to some people. But the process, whose 
outcome is so imposing in tables of statistics, is accom- 
panied by social symptoms which defy laissez faire. As 
Mr. Giffen says in these very pages, ‘‘No one can con- 
template the condition of the masses of the people without 
desiring something like a revolution for the better.” 

Many well-to-do people cannot bring themselves to believe 
that our social distress and discontents are due to anything 
more radical than the conduct of political agitators. But, 
as Mr. George says, ‘‘ To attribute all this to the teachings 
of demagogues, is like attributing the fever to the quickened 
pulse.” There is an a priori absurdity about this supposition 
that no new invention of political and social thought, so to 
speak, is needed to meet the social complications which 
have resulted from the increase of wealth and increase of 
population. Itis easy to see how it has come to be considered 
almost an axiom, with liberal politicians of these latter 
generations, that society is to be saved by the mere destruc- 
tion of restrictions upon individual freedom. The older lead- 
ing statesmen amongst us have won their laurels in crusades 
against antiquated privilege in things ecclesiastical, military 
and departmental, and in the establishment of open competi- 
tion. Religious freedom has been the watchword with 
pioneers of progress for the last generation or two, till free- 
dom and progress have almost come to mean for most minds 
a religious fervour for leaving people alone. And in the mean- 
time wealth has enormously increased, through the increase 
in population and in wealth-producing inventions ; and there 
has grown up the state of things which Mr. George knows 
so well how to describe. It would seem as if in this new state 
of things freedom and progress were impossible without the 
introduction of a different current of ideas from that in the 
rush of which reformers have been trained during the past 
generation. The new weak need protection from the new 
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strong. The monopoly and privilege of luck has succeeded 
to the monopoly and privilege of caste and creed; it 
claims the divine rights denied to them. 


Men of the sort who, a little while ago, derided the idea 
that steam carriages might be driven over the land and steam- 
vessels across the sea, would not now refuse to believe in the 
most startling mechanical invention. But he who thinks society 
may be improved, he who thinks that poverty and greed may 
be driven from the world, is still looked upon in circles that 
pride themselves on their culture and rationalism as a dreamer, 
if not a dangerous lunatic.* 


And so the burning power of united intelligence and sym- 
pathy is not brought to bear upon the social problems of the 
day. There is a suspicion that heart and brain must for ever 
be at loggerheads. In other spheres of thought the contra- 
dictions of heart and head have been reconciled by that fusion 
of transcendentalism which seems foolishness to the wisdom 
of this age and the princes of this age. Can we be liberal 
enough to believe that it may be as true now as it was when 
the poet wrote thirty or forty years ago that 


The old changeth, yielding place to new, 


and that the realm of ideas which has been necessary for 
the promotion of religious equality and free-trade has done 
its work, and must yield to something more constructive ? 


G. SaRson. 


* Social Problems, p. 84. 

















REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Dr. Drummonn’s InrropucTION To THE Stupy oF THEOLOGY.* 


HOSE who have had the advantage of studying at a German Univer. 

sity will not forget the help derived from the text-books usually 
published by the Professors, These books are valuable, first as a pre- 
paration for the lectures by enabling the student to form some idea of 
the road along which he is to travel, and afterwards as a reliable abstract 
of the fuller notes which he has himself taken in the class-room. The 
book we are about to describe is of this sort, and we cannot but hope 
that its usefulness will encourage all the Professors of Manchester New 
College to prepare works of a similar character in their several depart- 
ments. The present work is an excellent beginning, both from its plan 
and its execution. As the title indicates, it introduces the student to the 
whole field of theology, in the widest sense of the term. Defining 
theology as the science of God, and answering objections that may be 
urged against this definition, Professor Drummond goes on to speak of 
its importance and its principles. The necessity of freedom in a theo- 
logical college is strongly affirmed; for ‘‘ not only do the acquisition of 
knowledge and the search for truth demand the most absolute freedom 
for their successful prosecution, but the very differences which are a dis- 
turbance to our higher moods of devotion and self-surrender, serve to 
stimulate the understanding, to clarify the judgment, and to widen the 
horizon of our mental view.’’ If the doctrines and usages of a particular 
church are to be maintained at any price, all comprehensive treatment of 
theology isat an end. Not that a position of neutrality is required of 
the teacher; but he is not to take his side without giving to those who 
differ from him a fair hearing. Moreover, while freedom assures to the 
fullest extent the option of rejecting what is not true, and receiving 
what is true, it does not ignore the fact that, as religion has its basis in 
our religious nature, our power of apprehending spiritual truths will 
depend, not only on intellectual considerations, but also on the under- 
standing to be gained through moral earnestness and the devout affec- 
tions. Ifa young man has adopted the ministry as his profession, it is 
reasonable to infer that he is profoundly interested in it, has already felt 
* Introduction to the Study of Theology. By James Drummonp, LL.D., 


Professor of Theology in Manchester New College, London. Macmillan and 
Co., London. 1884. 
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a call to it, and is anxious to qualify himself, as best he can, for exercis- 
ing a religious influence among his fellow men. Still, if the fervour of his 
spirit and his philanthropic zeal lead him to despise intellectual acquisi- 
tion, he will be in danger of being one-sided and immature, and wanting 
in the power of a harmonious culture. 

After remarks on the relation of theology to other studies, Professor 
Drummond gives a synoptical view of the various branches of theology, 
beginning with philosophy. “The philosopher need not be a theologian 
but the theologian is bound to study the deepest questions of philo- 
sophy ;” for he cannot build on grounds of the firmness and solidity of 
which he has a secret-misgiving. Under the head of philosophy will 
come ,those questions, which in our day have been answered by some 
leading men of science and others in a way which is a virtual negation 
of theology altogether. The three branches of philosophy which will 
have the special attention of the student for the ministry are mental, 
ethical, and religious. The next subject is Comparative Theology, which 
will disclose the development of religious ideas and feelings in the reli- 
gions and Bibles of the world from the earliest times. The various 
religions are to be regarded, not as the false and the more or less true, 
but as in the relation of the rudimentary to the more advanced in 
growth. All genuine or sincere religions are in a certain sense true, 
being, it may be supposed, the best that could be done in the circum- 
stances to draw nearer to God. Section III. deals with Biblical 
Theology, for entering on which linguistic equipment is needed. There 
should, of course, be a knowledge of Latin, Greek (not classical Greek 
only, but also the Greek of the New Testament), and Hebrew, “ the 
theological language.” Among modern languages stress is laid on 
German on account of the valuable theological works in that language. 
Other languages and dialects are mentioned, and reasons are given for 
the advantages which an acquaintance with them will afford. The 
methods by which the most correct text of the Old and New Testaments 
may be ascertained; the interpretation of the text; the origin and 
collection of the Biblical writings; Biblical archeology ; the history of 
the Israelites down to the destruction of the Jewish nationality; the 
history of religious ideas among the Israelites down to the time of 
Christ; the exposition and explanation of the Scriptures; the Life of 
Christ ; the Lives of the Apostles, or the History of the Apostolic Age ; 
the Theology of the New Testament,—are separately treated with as 
much conciseness as is compatible with an exhaustive survey. The 
motive for dwelling on the character of Christ apart from His life and 
teachings is stated in the following passage :— 

Our doctrine respecting Christ must largely depend on an examination of 
His life and teaching, and for this very reason the examination itself must 
be conducted without any ulterior view. but, in saying this, I do not for a 
moment suppose that we can solve our problem by a mere criticism of 
details. We want to penetrate the inmost recesses of a soul, and discover 
what was really there, what was the spring of its spiritual being, what was 


its purpose, what were the sources of its power; and if we confine ourselves 
to a shrewd analysis of isolated events, we may succeed at last only in 
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laying the dead body in the tomb, while the immortal spirit passes utterly 
beyond our ken. A soul can be understood only by a soul, and he who has 
no sympathy with the ideal of life presented by the Gospels cannot interpret 
for us their sublime portrait. Though we may not bring to our inquiry a 
preconceived dogma, as little may we come with dry and meagre hearts,and 
hope by ever so much turning of our logical key to open the central treasure 
house of the world’s history. . . . We must have realised to ourselves 
the awfulness of that religious power which Christ has exercised over man- 
kind ; and we are bound to bring to the interpretation of details that unique 
impression which is produced by His life as a whole (p. 116). 

Ecclesiastical History (Section IV.) is to be regarded as representing, 
“more or less imperfectly, the Christ-life in humanity,” and includes 
inquiry into the constitution of the Church, the history of Ritual, the 
history of Doctrines, Symbolics—i.e., formulas of belief, such as the Sym- 
bolum Apostolicum, Symbolum Quicunque vult, &c.—Patristic Divinity, 
the moral influence of Christianity, Christian Literature with the most 
noticeable Lives, Christian Art, and Ecclesiastical Statistics. The 
section (V.) on Systematic Theology has reference to the fruits of 
theological study under three heads: ‘‘ God in His universal relations to 
the world and to man ;” ‘* Man in his ideal and actual relation to'God;” 
and “The relation between God and man as affected by historical 
considerations.” These subjects involve investigations into sources of 
doctrine, doctrinal differences, and theological ethics. The concluding 
section (VI.) on Practical Theology * has to do with religious instrumen- 
talities: the principles of ecclesiastical association, and ecclesiastical 
government ; the agencies for the expression and cultivation of religion 
—i.e., Prayers, Liturgies, Preaching, Pastoral Work, Classes for the 
Young; and finally agencies for the spread of religion and its 
influences beyond the Church. 

Professor Drummond directs the attention of the student to two 
German works, akin to his own in their general object : Hagenbach’s 
‘‘ Encyklopiidie und Methodologie der theologischen Wissenschaften,’’ the 
tenth edition of which, revised by Professor Kautzsch, was issued in 
1880, and Riibiger’s “Theologik oder Encyklopidie der Theologie.” 
(1880.) 

This brief account of the contents of the book before us will show 
the comprehensiveness of its plan. The object is, for the most 
part, not to advocate views or state evidence, but to set forth the 
principal questions which will present themselves for consideration. The 
work is, in fact, a large and detailed map of the ground over which 
the student of theology should travel, as far as he is able, in order 
that he may be prepared for the office to which he has resolved 
to devote his life. Doubtless he will be ready to ask, ‘“‘ Who is suffi- 
cient for these things ?” But he will not be the worse for ideal aims. 

Who aimeth at the sky 
Shoots higher much than he that means a tree. 
If some part of what is desirable must be left to specialists, it is yet 


* There is a very comprehensive and interesting work on this subject by 
Professor Nitzsch . ‘‘ Practische Theologie.” 
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important that something should be done, as it ought to be done, in each 
of the main departments of study, that the student may learn from 
qualified teachers what are its landmarks, who are authorities in it and 
who not, and so be able to do what he can under the most favourable 
conditions. 

From the range of the subjects that have to be brought under 
notice in this Introduction to Theology, it might seem that not much 
scope would be afforded for that thoroughness of research which is 
characteristic of Professor Drummond, and which gives so much value 
to such special studies in theology as he has published from time to time ; 
but, in truth, the same thoroughness is apparent in another way in the 
completeness with which he has carried out his present plan. For the 
task which he has set himself, he is in all respects eminently qualified. 
Nitzsch said that if in the republic of critics descriptive names were 
given, the one most applicable to Bleek would be the trustworthy, 
“Bleek, der Zuverliissige.”’” The same may be said of Professor Drum- 
mond : “er fuhrt nicht weiter, und will nicht weiter fuhren, als die wirk- 
liche Wissenschaft reicht.” Not only, however, in many passages, but 
also in passing expressions, there is evidence of that hidden fire which 
burns in our author’s breast, and which cannot fail to be kindling to the 
souls of the young men who have the benefit of his labours as their 
teacher and friend. Yet, though this enthusiasm of divinity makes 
itself felt, it is never of a kind to suggest that his mental calmness has 
been disturbed, or that feeling has been otherwise than a stimulus to 
his best thought. No strength of personal conviction renders him in- 
sensible to the unfolding processes of the human mind, with its treasures 
new and old to bring forth. 

It is what we believe that operates upon the character, and he who would 
deeply move us must exhibit this in its beauty and power, and press upon 
our assenting conscience its application to our daily life. But, notwith- 
standing this practical necessity, a Church which would nurture the liberty 
of the children of God must make provision for advancing knowledge and 
changing forms of thought, and will therefore refuse to bind its members 
by the terms of an authoritative creed. The amount of agreement which is 
requisite for the attainment of the highest ends of common worship need not 


be defined, but ought to be left tothe kindly hand of nature to determine in 
each instance (p. 21). 


No less harmoniously do the inspirations of personal faith blend with 
those inspirations which come through contact with loftier minds. 


Every wise man, when he starts upon his solitary track, will gather to 
himself an unseen communion of saints, and nourish his soul with mighty 
thoughts and devout meditations ard prayers, which have been breathed 
from holy lips ; yet, with humblest reverence, he will seek within him the 
verdict of the spirit and of reason, for it is there that God speaks to him His 
nearest word, and he dare not be guilty of high treason against the majesty of 
those supreme gifts to man (p. 173). 


Not only have individuality and fellowship their own places, but they 
are so connected that in the truest piety we can hardly think of the one 
without the other. The loftiest vision of prophet or aspiration of saint 
must have response within ourselves before it can be anything to us. 
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On the other hand, if we begin with the witness of our own consciences 
and hearts, we cannot stop there; for the question naturally arises, what 
is that witness in men whose spirit and gifts are far purer and higher 
than our own, and in whom, therefore, we may hope for teachers and 
guides most worthy of our reverence. Not to wish for the help thus 
accessible to us would be a self-imposed limitation of spiritual aids, and 
a strange infatuation of individuality, which, if carried into other pur- 
suits, would make Shakespeare nothing to the poet, and Newton nothing 
to the philosopher. 

In conclusion, we would express the hope that many besides the 
students of Manchester New College will find this volume of service ; 
and if the supporters of the College look into it for the sake of seeing the 
nature and spirit of the instruction imparted to its students, we shall be 


surprised if they are not more than content. THomas SADLER. 


ScHOPENHAUER’s PHILOSOPHY. 


CHOPENHAUER’S chief work,* the first edition of which appeared 
in 1818, and the third in 1859, shortly before the author’s death, 
ought long ago to have received the English dress in which it now ap- 
pears. The translation is on the whole admirably done. Schopen- 
hauer’s style is usually uninvolved and lucid, so that the translators 
have succeeded in combining literal accuracy and readability to a much 
greater extent than is generally possible in English versions of German 
philosophy. 

This first volume contains the four books which constituted the whole 
of the original edition, and the two volumes which are yet to come will 
consist of Schopenhauer’s further reflections on the various topics dis- 
cussed in the first volume together with a critique of the Kantian phi- 
losophy, and an abstract of an earlier essay on ‘‘ The Fourfold Root of the 
Principle of Sufficient Reason.” This last essay is constantly referred to 
by Schopenhauer, who states that the perusal of it is indispensable to the 
full understanding of the later and larger work. It is a pity that the 
form of publication did not allow of its being prefixed instead of post- 
fixed to the present translation, but if any reader of this first volume 
should feel the need of some previous acquaintance with the earlier 
treatise, a good summary of it may be found in the English translation ot 
Ueberweg’s “History of Philosophy” (vol. ii. p. 258). 

Whatever we may think of the pessimistic conclusions which charac- 
terise this remarkable work, there can be no question that it displays 
genius of a high order and will always rank among the world’s philoso- 
phical masterpieces. -If the careful reading of it does not give assurance 
of the truth of the author’s main contention, it will at all events captivate 

* The World as Will and Idea. By ArnTHUR SCHOPENHAUER. Translated 
from the German by R. B. Hatpanr, M.A., and J. Kemp, M.A. Vol. I. 


London: Triibner and Co, 1883, [The English and Foreign Philosophical 
Library. Vol. xxii. ] 
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and instruct the reader by the many original and brilliant psychological 
and philosophical ideas which are} incidentally presented. The writings 
of Kant, on the one hand, and the ancient philosophies of the East, on 
the other, seem to have been the chief external influences which stimu. 
lated Schopenhauer’s thought ; but the many apt quotations which adorn 
his pages show that he was also familiar with the Greek and Roman 
classics, and had considerable acquaintance with English and French 
literature. His starting-point in philosophy is the principle that Nature, 
or the Object of thought, has neither meaning nor existence apart from 
the Mind or thinking Subject. With him, as with Kant, Time, Space and j 
Causality are merely the mind’s subjective forms, and therefore the phe-} 
nomena which are presented in these forms correspond to no substance; 
or cause independent of the perceiving mind. Schopenhaygr differs from 
Kant, however, on two essential points (1) as to the nature of the Ding aa ay 
sich, and (2) as to the causality of the same. While Kant declares th 
the “ thing-in-itself” is intrinsically unknowable, Schopenhauer contends 
that we have actual cognisance of this absolute self-existent reality, and 
that its essence is Will. Will is the innermost essence, the kernel, of 
every individual thing. It appears both in the blind forces of nature, in 
the instinctive actions of animals, and in the deliberate volitions 
of man. But the Will which is the ultimate reality must not 
be confounded with the phenomenal forms of it which constitute 
our individual wills. Our individual wills, like all the energies of 
nature, can only be apprehended by us under the forms of Time, 
Space and Causality, but the noiimenal Will, the eternal self-ex. 
istent reality (Schopenhauer’s God), is under no such conditions. It is 
in all individuals and all individuals are in it, yet it has no here nor 
there, no past nor future; it is the eternal Now, and its activity is charac- 
terised by perfect freedom. Nevertheless Schopenhauer does not regard 
this Absolute Will as wholly unknowable, but declares that as the indi- 
vidual will passes into the higher stages of self-conscious reflection it 
becomes aware that in one aspect it is a merely individual or phenome- 
nal will, but that in another aspect it is a phase or manifestation of the 
Eternal Will; and it is upon this two-fold character of knowledge that all 
Schopenhauer’s ethical and religious views ultimately turn. 

To pass now to the sgcomé-point in which Schopenhauer differs from 
Kant, namely, in reference to the doctrine of Causality. It has often been 
pointed out that Kant was guilty of gross inconsistency in first maintain- 
ing that the category of Causation is merely a form of our thinking, 
and therefore like all the other categories, inapplicable to aught else than 
phenomena, and then, in another passage, declaring in opposition to 
the idealists,that ‘‘ things in themselves,” or noiimena, cause the sensation 
that is present in our perceptions. Now Schopenhauer makes a clean sweep 
of all this inconsistency, but in so doing he commits, we think, the 
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and that he was right when he referred phenomena to a noiimenal cause ; 
Schopenhauer, on the contrary, thinks that Kant was wrong when he x 
applied the idea of Cause to the action of noiimena, and he emphatic- X 
ally contends that while this idea is appropriate and necessary in 

the physical and psychological sciences which deal with objects or 
phenomena merely, it is unmeaning when applied to the thinking subject 

or to the Universal Will, for these can never be objects of thought. If, 
however, causality only holds good among phenomena, and the mind 4, 
creates its own phenomenal universe, how are we to justify our belief in|) 

the existence of other persons than ourselves? We believe in their exis-‘ 

tence because we cannot otherwise account for the bodily forms, move- 

ments, and sounds which we ascribe to them, but these assumed foreign 

wills do not belong to our phenomenal universe, and so if it be unmean- 

ing to seek for causes outside the phenomenal sphere, it is unmean- 

ing to postulate the existence of other persons. Schopenhauer is evi- 

dently quite aware that he is here in a serious quandary, and, being 

unable to rationally extricate himself, he takes refuge in the assertion 

that a Solipsist, i.e., one who believes that he alone exists, is not to be - ’ 
found outside Bedlam. Very true: but this only shows that a theory ~ | 

of causality which logically leads to Solipsism effectually discredits itself. 

It is to be noted that Schopenhauer’ site| i 
different from Berkeley’s, for the latter thinker strenuously maintains | 
that all causation is really referable to noiimena, and that it is the will of| 

God acting on our minds which causes these successive mental pheno-| 

mena that we call the external world. 

We have not space to attempt an exposition of the mode in which 
Schopenhauer in his third book endeavours to explain by the intermedia- 
tion of the forms of space and time and of supposed real ideas of species 
(analogous to Plato’s), how the Universal Will, which is unintelligent as 
well as unconscious, comes to manifest itself in the form of separate or- 
ganisms, and at length through the human brain attains to self-con- 
sciousness and to the presentation to itself of the Ideas ( Vorstellungen) | 
which constitute the external world. This part of the theory has not | 
proved acceptable to Schopenhauer’s disciples, and so Von Hartmann —\ 
replaces it by the doctrine that the Universal Will, which by its striving 
calls into being the phenomenal world, is in its very nature, though | 
wholly unconscious, yet infinitely wise, and hence the universe which it 
projects is of all possible universes the most perfect one. 

But although Schopenhauer calls the present world the worst possible 
one, while Hartmann declares it is the best possible, they are both at one 
in the conclusion that it would have been better if such a world had not 
come into existence, and that the end of a true philosophy is to weaken 
and finally destroy in us that will to live which is the perpetual source of 
delusions and disappointments and is ever creating a tormenting thirst 
for which actual experience can furnish no complete alleviation. Both on 
@ priori and a posteriori grounds Schopenhauer labours to show that the 
miseries of life far outweigh its satisfactions. Will is in its essence a 
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constant striving, and striving is necessarily suffering. Pain and want 
are alone positive, while happiness is at the best simply negative. We do 
not appreciate the greatest goods of life—health, youth, and freedom—so 
long as we have them, but only after we have lost them. That certain 
days of our life were happy ones we recognise first of all after they have 
made room for unhappy ones. 


Human life (he says) oscillates between the evil of pain and the evil of 
ennui ; as want is the constant scourge of the people so is ennui that of the 
fashionable world, 

And again :— 

Between desiring and attaining all human life flows on throughout. The 
wish is in its nature pain; the attainment soon begets satiety; the end was 
only apparent; possession takes away the charm ; “the wish, the need pre- 
sents itself under a new form; when it does not, then follows desolatene 83, 
emptiness, ennui, against which the conflict is just as painful as against 
want. That which we might otherwise call the most beautiful part of life, 
its purest joy, if it were only because it lifts us out of real existence and 
tranforms us into disinterested spectators of it—that is, pure knowledge, 
which is foreign to all willing, the pleasure of the beautiful, the true delight 
in art—this is granted only to a very few, because it demands rare talents, 
and to these few only as @ passing dream. And then, even these few, on 
account of their higher intellectual power, are made susceptible of fargreater 
suffering than duller minds can ever feel, and are also placed in lonely isola- 
tion by a nature which is obviously different from that of others; thus here 
also accounts are squared (p, 404). 


But although human life is here painted in such dark colours there is 
another side to the picture, and before we reach the end of the volume we 


find that Schopenhauer, like Spinoza, holds that through wisdom and. 
love the soul may attain to a deep spiritual peace and joy which this’ 


phenomenal world can neither give nor take away. The cause of all our 
unrest and disappointment is that we feel and act for ourselves alone, as 
though our separate individuality were the real and ultimate fact, whereas 
the truth is that our individuality is a mere phenomenal illusion, and the 
only reality is that Universal Will which is in each and all, and which 
while we are seemingly many is yet ever one and the same. As then we 
by increasing wisdom see through the phenomenal illusion, we recognise 
our virtual oneness with our fellow creatures and even with the animal 
world and, thinking ever less and less of our personal interests and 
pleasures, we enter into complete sympathy with the sorrows and joys of 
others. Philosophical insight thus begeis spiritual love, and spiritual 
love, with Schopenhauer as with Paul, is the soul’s salvation from the 
fever and the thirst of this phenomenal world. The resemblance be- 
tween Schopenhauer’s views and those set forth in the New Testament is 
very striking, and we think most readers of the fourth book of Schopen- 
hauer’s treatise will say of it, as Matthew Arnold says of the Ethica o 

Spinoza, that whatever be its errors, it is decidedly ‘‘edifying” as well 
as interesting. The fundamental defect in Schopenhauer’s moral and 
religious philosophy seems to us to lie in his denying to the human will 
real causality and power of choice. His theory of salvation has close 
affinity with Calvinism, for he maintains that a man’s character is strictly 
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determined by the original bent of his will ; and “ what the man really 
and in general wills, the striving of his inmost nature, and the end he 
pursues in accordance with it, this we can never change by influence upon 
him from without by instruction, otherwise we could transform him. 
Seneca says admirably, velle non discitur.” 

Bat Schopenhauer admits that there is one most remarkable exception 
to this iron necessity in which human nature is bound. So long as our 
knowledge is merely knowledge of phenomena it cannot fundamentally 
change the will, but let it once become true philosophical insight—insight 
that is, which reveals to us the illusory nature of the principiwm indi- 
viduationis and shows the ontological identity of all beings with the 
Eternal—then the soul in recognising its substantial unity with the Uni- 
versal Will participates at the same time in that original freedom which 
distinguishes the Real from the Phenomenal; and now the whole pre- 
vious character may be completely suppressed by this change of know- 
ledge. ‘“‘ This change,” says Schopenhauer, “ which the Christian Church 
aptly calls the work of grace and the new birth, is for us the single 
direct expression of the freedom of the will.” This freedom of the will 
manifests itself in suppressing the will to live, and ‘he who has attained 
the denial of the will to live, however poor, joylesa, and full of privation 
his condition may appear, when looked at externally, is yet filled with 
inward joy and the true peace of heaven.” We cannot here criticise this 
theory, but we must say that it does not correspond to the facts of 
spiritual experience to say that surrender of the personal self to the 


Divine Self, i.c., the Father within us, at all quenches the will to live.«— 


It quenches the will to work for merely selfish ends, but it quickens the | 
will to work for disinterested ends, and the kind of activity in which the 
religious soul thus engages is an activity which brings with it unalloyed| 
satisfactions. Spiritual Love is not synonymous with Death but rather! 
with intensest Life. This spiritual life in communion with the Eternal, 
is the goal towards which humanity aspires, and it is only when this 
spiritual life declines that pessimistic theories find lodgment and weleome 
in the mind. But let us add, in conclusion, that with all Schopenhauer’s 
professed pessimism, we believe that the actual tendency of his book is 
predominantly in the other direction, and as we closed the volume we 
felt that we had been reading a virtual endorsement and metaphysical 
justification of the saying of Jesus :—‘t Whosoever shall seek to save his 


life shall lose it; and whosoever shall lose his life shall preserve it.” 
» Be Us 


RgcENT ENGLISH VERSIONS OF SPINOZA’s WRITINGS. 


W* do not know whether it is due to a happy accident that in 
Triibner’s ‘English and Foreign Philosophical Library” the 
translation of Spinoza’s Ethica* immediately precedes that of Schopen- 
hauer’s treatise Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, but certainly the two 

* Ethic demonstrated in Geometrical Order and divided into five parts. By 
Benepict De Spinoza. Translated from the Latin by Wituiam Hae 


Wuite. London: Triibner and Co., 1883. [The English and Foreign Philo- 
sophical Library. Vol. xxi. ] 
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books stand in a very near relationship, and the study of the former is an 
excellent introduction to the latter. Spinoza owed to Descartes a similar 
service to that which Schopenhauer owed to Kant, and both Spinoza and 
Schopenhauer by abandoning the dualism and the free-will doctrine of 
their respective teachers transformed the Theism of their predecessors into 
what, for want of a better term, must be called Pantheism. It is to be 
noted, too, that each of them in the last section of his chief work en- 
deavours to evade the logical consequence of making man a mere phe- 
nomenal phase of God’s being and activity, and seeks to satisfy the 
spiritual aspirations of human nature by the assurance that the mind in 
attaining to true philosophical insight gains a footing in reality and eter- 
nity which prevents the spirit from participating in the body’s dissolution. 
Although it is a fundamental principle with Spinoza that the body and 
the mind are parallel modes of the same eternal substance, yet he some- 
how manages to reach the conclusion that while the body perishes the 
better part of us is eternal, and in like manner Schopenhauer after declar- 
ing that human wills are only the illusory phenomenal form of the uni- 
versal will, and therefore wholly under the sway of necessary causation, 
yet makes bold to maintain that when the human being has become con- 
scious of his essential unity with all other beings his will undergoes a 
marvellous change, is, as it were, born again, and by a perfectly free and 
uncaused act of self-denial escapes from the bondage of the phenomenal 
and enters into the heavenly peace of life eternal. Differ as they may in 
their premises, all truly great philosophers admit more or less distinctly in 
their conclusions those fundamental articles of belief which underlie the 
universal religion of mankind. The logical inconsistency of such thinkers 
is evidence at once of their close adherence to the facts of spiritual experi- 
ence, and of the indestructibility of man’s faith that his individual being 
shares in God’s eternity and is in no way essentially linked to the particu- 
lar bodily form with which at any time it is associated. The deep affini- 
ties between these two great teachers, both in their errors and in their 
truths, is manifest in every page of their works; and while it is clear that 
Schopenhauer was a careful student of Spinoza’s writings, it is also 
probable that the great Jew, if he had lived after the publication of the 
Critique of the pure Reason would have so modified his system that it 
would have differed little from that which Schopenhauer’s book presents. 
The. close relationship between these two writers is not confined to the 
general character of their systems but extends also to the impulse which 
set them thinking. In both of them, as in the ancient Epicureans and 
Stoics, the end in view was mainly ethical and the intellectual philosophy 
was regarded as subsidiary to this end. Both sought a way of escape from 
the illusions and the bondage of earthly desires; and the general identity 
of their methods is confessed by Schopenhauer when, in reference to the 
noble introduction to Spinoza’s unfinished essay De Emendatione Intel- 
lectus (which is included in Mr. Elwes’ excellent translation of Spinoza’s 
chief works *) he says “I can recommend this passage as the most effec- 
tual means I know of stilling the storms of the passions.” 


* The Chief Works of Benedict De Spinoza, Translated from the Latin, 
with an Introduction by R. H. M. Exrwrs. 2 vols. London: George Bell 
and Sons, 1883. [Bohn’s Philosophical Library. ]} 
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Tt cannot be doubted that Spinoza’s writings are now for the first time 
in this country becoming an important part of the influences which are 
moulding philosophical and religious thought. To some minds their chief 
attraction is that ethical power to which we have just referred; and that 
they really possess some efficacy in this respect will hardly be questioned 
even by those who, like ourselves, are unable to accept Spinoza’s main 
philosophical principles. It seems probable, however, that their recent 
rapid rise in public esteem is mainly due to the remarkable similarity, in 
appearance at least, of Spinoza’s doctrine of the complete parallelism of 
the physiological and psychological aspects of human nature to the views 
on this subject now put forth by Mr. Spencer, Mr. Bain and others. And 
of those who dip more or less deeply into the pages of the Ethica a few, 
no doubt, are actuated by the hope that they may there find some clue 
whereby they may, without sacrificing any of their scientific beliefs, attain 
to a more substantial and satisfying theology than either Mr. Spencer or 
Mr. Frederick Harrison are able to offer them. 

As to the life of Spinoza, and the critical exposition and estimate of his 
philosophy, the English public is already singularly favoured in the 
admirable treatises by Dr. Martineau and Mr. Pollock. If, however, the 
reader is to use most effectively these excellent works, he must have 
Spinoza himself at hand, either in the Latin original or in a good transla- 
tion. Till the books which have suggested this notice appeared, there was 
no satisfactory English version accessible. The Tractatus Theologico- 
politicus was turned into English before the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; but this version has long been unobtainable, and the meritorious 
translation of the Tractatus Politicus, which Mr. Maccall made thirty 
years ago, is now out of print. There are, it is true, versions by the late 
Dr. R. Willis of Spinoza’s two greatest works; but they are, unfor- 
tunately, not sufficiently exact to be safe guides. The two translations to 
which we now invite attention, give to the English student the same 
advantage as French and German students of Spinoza have long enjoyed. 
We have compared several passages in both Mr. White’s and Mr. Elwes’ 
version with the original, and have found their renderings accurate. Mr. 
White strikes us as being rather more graceful in form; but both versions 
may be recommended as the work of competent scholars. It is often 
difficult to decide what is the best English equivalent for some of Spinoza’s 
words. The word “‘affectus,” for instance, which describes the subject of 
the third part of Ethica, and occurs very frequently, is rendered by 
Dr. Martineau “a feeling,” by Mr. Pollock ‘‘a passion,” while Mr. White 
has recourse to the almost obsolete word “affect,”’ and Mr. Elwes is not 
very happy, we think, in his choice of “emotion.” The Ethica is, of 
course, by far the most important of Spinoza’s treatises, and it is well that 
we have now two good English forms of it; but the Tractatus Theologico- 
politieus is also of great present value, for the sound-views which it 
enounces on freedom of thought and speech, and on the rational inter- 
pretation of the Bible, still need to be impressed upon a large section of 
the Christian world, so that we think Messrs. Bell and Sons are doing 
24---9 
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good service to the cause of religious truth in admitting this treatise also 
into their “ Philosophical Library.” In re-reading this work we were 
amused, but not convinced, by the ingenious way in which Spinoza seeks 
(on p. 63) to reconcile his philosophical necessity with the clear statement 
in Genesis, that Adam, in eating the apple, acted in direct opposition to 
God's expressed decree. 

Mr. Elwes’ version contains also the Political Treatise and the un- 
finished essay on “The Improvement of the Understanding,” and also 
the greater part of Spinoza’s interesting Correspondence. We are sorry 
that room was not found also for a translation of Spinoza’s earlier works— 
viz., The Cogitata Metaphysica, and the treatise, in Dutch, on “God and 
Man,” the MS. of which was discovered a few years ago, and which is 
now translated into German and French; for these writings are in- 
teresting and important as revealing some rather striking differences 
between Spinoza’s earlier and later views. Mr. Elwes prefixes to his 
version a brief but well-written sketch of Spinoza’s life and philosophy, 
in which he evidently keeps very close to Mr. Pollock. There is a preface 
of nearly forty pages to Mr. White’s translation, in which he comments, 
with some acuteness and originality, on the nexus of ideas in the Ethica, 
and tries to clear up the difficulties which beset the student when he seeks 
to harmonise the second half of the Fifth Part with the rest of the work. 
Mr. White thinks that Spinoza has solid help to give to those who wish 
for ethical guidance, and our need of such help is, in his view, most 
urgent, for he adds:—‘‘ At present Ethical science, strictly so-called, is 
non-existent. No preacher preaches it; the orthodox churches are given 
over to a philosophy of rags, and ‘free’ pulpits do nothing but mince 
and mash up for popular ears, commonplaces upon books and passing 
events.” 

C. B. 0, 


Dr. Hunt’s ‘ PANTHEISM AND CHRISTIANITY.’ 


8S Dr. John Hunt's “ Essay on Pantheism,” published in 1866, has 
long been out of print, he has, in answer to numerous requests for 

its republication, reissued it with considerable modifications and additions 
under the new title, “‘ Pantheism and Christianity.” * The subject is a 
fascinating one, and, as Dr. Hunt has diligently collected much informa- 
tion from many sources, and has presented it in an attractive manner, we 
expect that his essay in its new form will be welcomed by many readers. 
The general character of the book is popular and descriptive, rather than 
analytic and logical, and, therefore, though it portrays in a series of 
interesting and on the whole accurate pictures, all those various phases 
in the history of philosophical and religious thought to which the epithet 
‘* Pantheistic”’ seems in any way applicable, it does not succeed in giving 
a very clear idea either of what are the characteristic marks of Pantheism 


* Pantheism and Christianity. By Jonn Hunt, D.D. London: Wm. 
Isbister. 1884. 
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as compared with other forms of religious belief, or of the relations in 
which the different Pantheistic systems stand to each other. Dr. Hunt, 
indeed, seems to use the terms ‘“‘Theist’’ and ‘ Pantheist” as not 
mutually exclusive, for he evidently regards Spinoza as a typical Pan- 
theist, and yet he remarks that ‘ Dr. Martineau has come to the strange 
conclusion that Spinoza was not a Theist.”” His personal sympathy with 
Pantheism is evidently. deep and strong, and this is in one respect an 
advantage to the reader, for it imparts to the descriptions of the different 
forms of Pantheistic doctrine a vividness and a warmth which would 
have been wanting if the writer had not been in hearty accord 
with the inner spirit of the systems which he depicts. But this 
very enthusiasm is perhaps in another respect rather detrimental to the 
permanent usefulness of the book, for it tempts the author to slur over 
somewhat the real lines of demarcation between Pantheism and Christian 
Theism. Theism and Pantheism have, no doubt, some striking features 
in common—features which clearly distinguish them from Atheism and 
Deism, but it must not be forgotten that there is an ineffaceable difference 
between them which is all-important when we are speaking of their 
respective relations to Christianity. Pantheism is accurately described by 
Emile Saisset as representing ‘‘God and Nature not as two beings but as 
the one sole being under its double aspect—here, the unity which multi- 
plies itself; there, the multiplicity which attaches itself to the unity. On 
the one side the natura naturans, on the other, the natura naturata. 
The true being is not in the finite nor in the infinite, but it is their 
eternal, necessary, and indivisible co-existence.”” Christian Theism is at 
one with Pantheism in maintaining that in God we live and move and 
have our being, but it distinctly holds, in opposition to Pantheism, that 
our individuality is not a mere mode of the eternal substance and 
causality ; that man’s will and the will of the Father within him may be 
really at variance, so that Sin on the one hand, and Salvation on the 
other, are not mere phenomenal illusions, but ontological realities of 
momentous import both in time and in eternity. Dr. Hunt does not 
seem to us to recognise this distinction with sufficient clearness and con- 
stancy, and hence both in his historical picture of Pantheism and in the 
suggestive rationale of Christian Theology with which the volume closes 
he sometimes treats as virtually identical philosophical ideas and tenden- 
cies which we regard as intrinsically antagonistic. We have read his able 
treatise, both in its earlier and in its present shape, with great pleasure 
and profit, and we advise our readers not to miss the opportunity of travel- 
ling over a most interesting region of human thought under Dr. Hunt’s 
genial guidance; but we still think that for a clear idea of the essential 
nature of Pantheism and of its relation to Theism it will be well for them 
to read also M. Saisset’s ‘‘ Essai de Philosophie Religieuse,’’ which is to 
be found in English under the title ‘‘ Modern Pantheism.” 


Cc. B. U. 
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CREEDS oF THE Day.* 


R. HENRY COKE has written a very able book in a vigorous and 
sparkling style. He has mastered the current scientific and 
philosophical, and Biblical theories, and states them fairly, and criticises 
them acutely, and arrives at the conclusion that no theory is satisfac. 
tory, except, perhaps, his own, and of the exact nature of this he leaves 
us largely in the dark, The book consists of three series of letters. In 
the first series he deals with Revelation in the Old and New Testaments. 
In the second series he deals with Natural Theology, and the Argument 
from Design. In the third series he deals with Transcendental Theology 
and the Theory of Being. Our readers will see that he must wander 
here over a wide field, and explore many labyrinths of speculation. He 
is, however, a competent guide. He knows the country thoroughly, 
and if we trust ourselves to him, though we shall often be wearied with 
hard thinking, and now and then shall doubt whether the game be 
worth the candle, we shall never lose our way. Mr. Coke is a born con- 
troversialist, and goes into his work with passionate enthusiasm. We 
see no signs in these volumes of his being a practical scientist, or of his 
having made independent investigations into the Biblical narratives. But 
he seems to have read up nearly all that has been written, and he has 
certainly grasped the full significance of the systems that he describes. 
No “ reputable thinker ’”’ will object that Mr. Coke’s presentation is unfair, 
But when a man writes over six hundred pages of criticism of other 
people’s theories, and accepts something and rejects something belonging 
to them all, it is evident that he cannot be in a position to state his own 
final conclusions, especially when he has not taken the trouble to sum 
them up, and when he indicates plainly enough that no permanently 
satisfactory conclusions can be reached. We must make our notice, 
then, of his really interesting and suggestive volumes a kind of index to 
their contents. We are puzzled to guess why he has provided no index 
himself. Beyond the three heads we have mentioned, viz., Revelation, 
Rational Theology, and Transcendental Theology, he has left his readers 
absolutely without assistance. There are thirteen letters on Revelation, 
sixteen letters on Rational Theology, and twenty letters on Transcenden- 
tal Theology. In not a single instance does he inform us in advance 
what any letter is to be about. The absence of a short summary of con- 
tents prefixed to each letter, accompanied by the absence of any general 
index, seriously diminishes the usefulness of his work. If it should ever 
reach a second edition we trust that he will remove this grave blemish. 
And, indeed, it would be well worth his while, as the case stands, to 
prepare an index, and instruct his publishers to supply it to his pur- 
chasers. 
In the first series, Revelation, he uses the word im the sense of a 
miraculous communication from God to man, and considers Revelation, 


* Creeds of the Day; or, Collated Opinions of Reputable Thinkers. By 
Henry Coxe. In Three Series of Letters. London: Triibner and Co. 1883, 
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as thus understood, unproven, and not capable of proof. He traces the 
history of the Old Testament text, the development of the Hebrew 
religion, the influence exercised upon it by the religions of Egypt, Persia, 
Assyria, &c., the nature of prophecy, and the growth of the Messianic 
idea. He quotes freely from recognised authorities of high standing in 
rationalistic criticism, and concludes by remarking :— 


My aim in the last four letters has been to indicate the vestiges preserved 
by language of original relationship between the primary stocks of mankind, 
and to mark how, with the linguistic affinities, mythological agreements also 
co-existed. From the resemblance of these mythologies and cosmogonies 
to the cosmogony and to other legends in the Bible, the inference is drawn 
that the religion of the Hebrews possesses no exceptional features to entitle 
it to special claims upon our reverence. Critical investigation has brought 
the Semitic people completely within the legitimate scope of universal 
history. Henceforth, when this truth is recognised, the Jewish religion will 
take its place as a fractional phenomenon in the vast integral of civilisation. 
It grew out of preceding ages as surely and as gradually as any other phase 
of human belief; and if that which it possesses in common with other 
systems can no longer be traced to actual or probable contact, we must 
seek the explanation of similarity in the laws of our common nature (vol. 1, 
p. 165). 

When he comes to the New Testament he sides with the author of 
“Supernatural Religion,” and rejects the miracles of Jesus and the first 

. . ° is ° ° 
century origin of the Gospels. He finds much similarity between Christ 
and Buddha, and thinks that Christianity was an outgrowth of Essenism. 
While he repudiates, therefore, the superhuman origin of Christianity, 
and discovers limitations in the teachings of Jesus, he adds :— 

Until our mental vision has been trained to penetrate the glamour of 
divinity we shall never discern the grandeur of the man whose life has ele- 
vated, and whose death has given hope to so many generations. We cannot 
duly venerate or sympathise with Jesus until we recognise his defects as well 
as his greatness, and apprehend in both the stamp of his intense humanity 
(vol. 1, p. 220). 

In the second series, “‘ Rational Theology,” he criticises the Design 
Argument in relation to Darwin’s doctrine of Natural Selection, aud 
Herbert Spencer’s doctrine of Evolution. He states these doctrines at 
considerable length, and with clearness, and illustrates them with the 
variations of Haeckel, Tyndall, Huxley, and others. In the material 
universe he says that “the mass and weight of evidence that may be 
advanced in favour of Evolution is so overwhelming that, for my part, I 
am unable to look upon the theory as any longer debatable” (vol. 1, p. 
290). Is the doctrine, however, equally true in the mental and moral 
world? Can we explain the spiritual nature of man by Evolution as well 
as we can explain his physical nature? Is consciousness a mere function 
of a congeries of protoplasmic cells? Is mind itself not mind but simply 
matter in motion? Is the moral sense a developed selfish instinct, and 
virtue only educated egoism ? On the whole, Mr. Coke inclines to Evo- 
lution here also, though, if we understand him truly, the Evolution starts 
with a primitive mental fact, and sympathy is an original factor in human 
nature. As to the way in which the Design Argument is affected by 
Natural Selection, he thinks that “ Natural Selection clashes with the 
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Design Argument at no single point. There is neither concinnity nor 
conflict between them. Darwinism leaves Natural Religion where it 
found it” (vol. 2, p. 100). As to Evolution itself we must remember that 
Mr. Coke is really an Idealist, and only uses scientific and materialistic 
language for purposes of reasoning. He permits himself “to talk as if 
the ‘ Dirt Philosophy’ were the one limpid fountain of truth, as though 
there were no truth beneath this pitifullest of delusions.” But when he 
goes back to the starting-point of Evolution, or the point to which 
thought carries him in its last attainable analysis of force or matter, he 
finds that the properties of ultimate atoms are themselves ultimate, and 
not the product of any other atoms, or of the combination of other atoms. 
Tf the atoms in the universe had been originally alike, perfect equilibrium 
would have existed from eternity. We are driven back to the originally 
unlike. As Du Bois Raymond says, ‘ The laws of organic nature cannot 
work towards an end unless the material was adapted to the end from the 
beginning.”” We will let Mr. Coke tell the outcome of this original 
unlike in his own words— 


Upon this outcome, Kosmos and nothing less, and upon this complex be- 

ginning, I, as an hypothetic Evolutionist, repose my faith. My senses and 
my reason teach me that the entire visible universe has been evolved—the 
solar system, the earth, the life upon it, and soforth. Am I asked, if this be 
true, is it not true of Mind, and all we have todo with Mind ? Well, I answer ; 
here was a beginning in time. This earth’s age we compute at a hundred 
millions of years or so— five, ten times as much if you please ; if our science 
were more “exact” you could have it in weeks or “seconds, And if I rightly 
comprehend the reasoning which gets atheism out of its materialism, pre- 
cisely so many minutes ago conscious existence was first hatched into being. 
Before that, eternal unconsciousness ; out of which an eternity of labouring 
evolution at last brought forth Man, who (by the blessed aid of science) has 
become aware of this and nothing less; and knows (also with scientific 
certitude) that, besides his hwman intelligence, there is none other in the 
universe to take thought either of universe or itself. In other stars, perhaps ? 
Also beginnings in time ; alsocomputable in minutes, No! I look out upon 
the stellar firmament and say, Not in any of you resides Eternal Conscious- 
ness. Yet to think that such was not till this or that speck of star-dust began 
to be, is not possible. To think that thought had a beginning is not possible. 
To think that eternal thought is made up by a regress of finite evolutions of 
thought is not possible. To think that evolution perfects all, only to plunge 
perfection in a sea of death, is worse than impossible. Rather than such 
teaching (for me) I follow (if any man’s) the creed of the greatest of our 
latter days. As Goethe, in the fulness of years and knowledge and wisdom, 
watching the sinking sun, ‘“‘ he was a while lost in thought,” and then broke 
silence with—“ Untergehend sogar ist’s immer die selbige Sonne. 
Death! Me the thought leaves in perfect peace, for I have the firm convic- 
tion that our spirit is a being of quite indestructible nature; .t is an un- 
ceasing activity from eternity to eternity. It is like the sun, which seems to 
sink to our earthly eyes only, yet which in truth never sinks but shines un- 
endingly ” (vol. 2, p. 120). 


From Mr. Coke’s standpoint the crucial questions all arise in the three 
series, when he discusses ‘‘ Transcendental Theology and the Theory of 
Being.” In these letters he breaks loose from the criticisms of the Old 
and New Testament, which, sound in the main as they are, are sometimes 
disfigured by grave wants of taste, and where he speaks dogmatically 
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about many matters which are still sub-judice. He also emancipates 
himself distinctly in this last series from the arrogant assumptions of 
materialistic science, which have apparently too great a sway over bim 
in the series of letters on ‘ Rational Theology,” notwithstanding the 
eloquent passage that we have just quoted. His watchword now becomes 
Kant, and he cannot, in our opinion, have a better watchword. Kant pro- 
vides adequately for the satisfaction of all objective rights, and yet re- 
serves subjective supremacy. Things in themselves have a real existence 
to him, but of their real nature, apart from their relation to the constitu- 
tion of the human intellect, we know nothing and can know nothing. 
We only know them as they are present in consciousness. For us the 
knowledge, although relative, is still real, and it is all we have. There 
is a necessity of thought imposed upon us, and we have to settle the 
boundary lines where the limit of knowledge ends, and where the do- 
mains of unverifiable theory begin. These domains begin much nearer 
to ordinary life than many people imagine. Nevertheless, they leave a 
large residuum of indisputable fact, and they leave an open door through 
which we may enter infinitude, eternity, and, to us, necessary truth. In 
this series Mr. Coke is at his best. He carefully recapitulates the posi- 
tions of the Materialists and the Realists, and does ample justice to the 
force with which they appeal to the popular mind, and the unlikelihood 
of Idealism expelling them from their entrenched citadel. Materialism 
and Realism are easily picturable to the imagination. They rest on the 
testimony of the senses, and make a direct appeal to common sense. In 
Metaphysics, however, Mr. Coke thinks that common sense is common 
nonsense. He subjects Herbert Spencer’s Realism to a searching inves- 
tigation, and is severe on the inconsistencies into which Professor Huxley 
and Professor Bain fall when, Idealists as they both are, they use mate- 
rialistic language. But Mr. Coke falls into similar inconsistencies him- 
self, although not to the same extent. Necessary truths, free will, and 
all the problems connected with innate ideas or innate tendencies, and 
the origin of knowledge, as they appear in the pages of ‘reputable 
thinkers,” from Plato to John Stuart Mill, are here summarised and 
weighed in the balances of impartial judgment. When we add that he 
prefers Descartes and Leibnitz to Loeke, praises the unparalleled acute- 
ness of Hume, and in the end chooses a general agreement with Kant 
rather than the absolute Idealism of Fichte or the Ideality of Contradic- 
tories of Hegel, our readers will be able to understand his whereabouts 
for themselves. But they must make a guess at bis exact position after 
all, for he is by no means so definite as he might be. We quote the 
clearest confession of his own faith that we have come across :— 


Do I then believe, like Berkeley, that the external world isa purely mental 
fact? DoT reduce the order of nature to a subjective illusion? To “an 
orderly phantasmagoria generated by the Ego unfolding its successive scenes 
on the background of the abyss of nothingness?” No,I do not espouse 
this extreme form of Idealism, here formulated by Professor Huxley, and 
once taught by Berkeley and Fichte. I recognise the distinction between 
the actual and the ideal ; but as to external or internal, or causes as I know 
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them, I abstain from any judgment respecting either the existence or the 
ee I maintain it tobe quite as thinkable that space and time may 
ve no extra-mental being as that extension may have more. As for the 
order of nature, how far it is illusory depends on the use of that word. I 
am as well aware as Berkeley that the ideas of sense “have a steadiness, 
order, and coherence, and are not exhibited at random, as those which are 
the effects of human wills often are, but in a regular train or series.”” But I 
do not conclude with Berkeley that because these things have no dependence 
upon my will, ‘“‘there is, therefore, some other will or spirit that produces 
them.” I believe that.order and coherence, as I apprehend them, are mainly 
due, like everything else apprehended by me, to the constitution and laws of 
my own mind or spirit. As to other minds, and a world in which ‘‘ order” 
inheres, I have no option whether I shall believe or not in their bare exis- 
tence. But as the existence of mind must for ever remain a mystery, it is 
impossible that I or any human being can ever know how far this necessity 
of thought is due to the mind’s own laws, how far to things in themselves, 
As to the independent existence of an external world, the idea is self-contra- 
dictory. The thought of anything, since it connects the thing with the 
thought, ipso facto cancels the term independent (vol, 2, p. 224). 
And again, 

It is not; the facts of such knowledge (i.e., ontological), but the mystery of 
their possibility wich Kant undertook to investigate. If he failed to serve 
Philosophy by clearing up the mystery, he served religion by everlastingly 
éstablishing it (vol. 2, p. 324). 

We venture to add that Kant served Religion even to a farther extent 
than Mr. Coke himself appears willing to admit. These necessities of 
thought, in our opinion, justify affirmations on many points where Mr. 
Coke is content to remain in doubt. If it be true, as he says, that “ the 
wrong side on which to approach mental problems is the biological or 
material side,” then we contend that, approaching them from‘the mental 
side, we can legitimately deduce God, free will, immortality, and uni- 
versal truths in thought and morals. So far as we understand him, Mr. 
Coke does not deny any of these. Neither does he assert them. The 
utmost extent to which he goes is that although they may be necessities 
of thought it is an open question whether or not they are verities. 

Among the “reputable thinkers” whose collated opinions furnish the 
Creeds of the Day Mr. Coke includes Lewes, Huxley, Mill, Clerk Max- 
well, Whewell, Hume, Spencer, Bain, Tyndall, Kant, Herbart, Cousin 
Du Bois Raymond, Haeckel, Berkeley, Locke, Wallace, Darwin, Sidg- 
wick, Max Miiller, Tylor, Comte, Hamilton, Descartes, Leibnitz, Lange, 
Buchner, and a host of others. But we also miss many names which 
ought to have been there. The intuitive school of morals is badly repre- 
sented by Whewell, and modern Theism is not represented at all, except 
by Kant, Descartes, and Cousin, who are not adequate representatives in 
the present stage of thought. There are, also, some slight references to 
Professor Flint. But the collated opinions of reputable Theistic thinkers 
are altogether too few. And this, and the absence of an index, constitute 
almost the sole demerit of the book.* For the rest it is well written, 
carefully digested, and eminently fair. Wit Bryys. 

* Since writing the above, we have received an Index and Table of Con- 
tents. The publishers will supply these to purchasers. They add to he 
permanent value of the work, and make it useful for reference. 
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NOUVELLES PAROLES DE For ET DE LIBERTE.* 


Tis a year since in these columns we were happy to commend the 
first series of M. Bouvier’s ‘ Paroles,’ so full of insight and esprit, 
and in such vital and even delicate rapport with the genius of our time. 
These three brochures are no less stamped with the fine ‘ inwardness’ 
of the author and his power of spiritual diagnosis in dealing with the 
symptoms of the age. There is no evangelical agency so needful to the 
present day as this power of spiritual discernment, and nothing is more 
disheartening than the general lack of it. The pursuit of physical 
research has absorbed the energy that should, in part, at least, have gone to 
refine the spiritual instinctand cultivate the true tact of social religion. 
Agencies that would be unhesitatingly condemned if we had but the 
power to forefeel their ultimate and mischievous results receive at least 
a silent approval where in the largest and truest interests of the spirit 
they should be severely exposed and withstood. There is a passion for 
externalism and an impatience of the true slow movements of spiritual 
process, as unhealthy as that ‘over-pressure’ in our education which has 
probably a good deal to do with both. Two examples of what is here 
meant cannot fail to strike us, both noisy, both hasty, both outward and 
both fatal to the inward man. We mean the Socialist gospel and the 
gospel according toBooth. The first is a gospel of readjustment instead 
of regeneration, and in one sense is not selfish enough; the second is a 
gospel of self instead of sacrifice, and is not social enough ; and both are 
in their tendencies materialist, violent, and in danger of hell fire. 

M. Bouvier is just the man to feel the fatal externalism of such move- 
ments and the danger with which they are charged to his central reality 
—the divine in man. Neither M. Bouvier nor his present reviewer is 
likely to despise the intrinsic Socialism of Christianity, but judgment 
must begin at the house of God and the outward change flow from a 
changed temper and fidelity in the public soul. We hear enough 
about Christian Socialism, but too little about the socialism of the cross. 
We have too few demands of a lofty nature made upon those whom 
Socialism is designed especially to benefit, and nothing would give us 
more hope for the future than the growth of apostles like our author, 
who should press the cultws of unheroie but scrupulous justice into the 
very soul of the community. There is one factor conveniently omitted by 
many who thirst for the social paradise. It is Christ. And the false and 
fatal note in much of our social reform is the absence of what for M. 
Bouvier is central—a spiritual power to dominate and transform that 
egotism of nature which is not less dangerous, but more, when it is the 
egotism of many thousands deluding themselves with the mere name and 
spectre of fraternity. Well does this writer say “ The grand social peril is 

* Nouvelles Paroles de Foi et de Liberté. Par Auaustz Bouvier. 1883. 
(Genéve : Cherbuliez ; Paris : Fischbacher.) 


I. Le Salut Social. 11. Le Salut Religieux. I{I. Du Progrés et de la Conci- 
liation en Théologie. 
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the peril of corruption ; it is far more formidable though less clamorous 
than that of revolution.” And how is the great new time to come ? 
“ By men of genius ? Surely. But more still by the force of conviction 
and the people’s will. . . . The Kingdom of Godis built by a million 
arms.” 

These inadequate remarks of ours may serve to show the quality of the 
address that has suggested them. Would that more of the Lord’s people 
were prophets like this, who took into their pulpits the questions men 
discuss on the streets, in the clubs, at the taps, and at the dining-tables of 
the day, with the same spiritual power of judgment and the same resolve 
to ‘question the Master on the laws of His Kingdom.’ 

The second of these addresses deals with the externalism which ravages 
the soul in the most popular theology and evangelistic methods. Fear 
and falsehood, as M. Bouvier weil hints, cannot be looked to as the 
parents of real andfinal good. Too much is made of “ the wisdom that 
begins with fear.” The only fear that can issue in wisdom is the fear that 
is legitimate in the presence of judgment and truth. The fear that is in- 
spired by melodramatic and blasphemous falsity is bad and sterile. It 
can easily be surmised how M. Bouvier deals with the false theology 
which is the point d’appui of Salvationism and the ruin of salvation. 
We wish we had space to quote some admirable remarks which translate 
‘the blood ’ into the love of Christ and the love of Christ into something 
the least mechanical, the least outward, the most striking and searching, 
of all the spiritual influences we know. Why does not some one of the 
many leisurely and cultured ladies to whom French is as easy as breath- 
ing, and a reasonable piety as natural as light, give the English public a 
taste of M. Bouvier’s best quality in a translation of say the first series of 
the ‘ Paroles’? 

We can say but a word about the last and longest of these brochures. 
Unlike the others it is not an address, but an article written in reply to 
some magnanimous strictures by M. de Pressensé. The controversy is 
of the noblest, fairest sort, full of all mutual respects in thought and 
word. We take leave to doubt, as we did a year ago, the soundness of 
M. Bouvier’s metaphysics. We are not sure:that he allows enough 
scope to‘ apriorism’ in that region, and we think induction is not the . 
true speculative method. We are sure he is right in saying that in 
theology the question of method is everything, and we shall begin to 
have hope for English Theology when that comes to be recognised. But 
what does M. Bouvier mean by referring to the philosophy of evolution as 
having been ‘ preparée par Hegel et Comte et formulée par Spencer’? 
Spencer’s formulation is not to be unduly disparaged, but what is it 
compared with the architectonic formulation of Hegel ? We think Pres- 
sensé’s a priori, “ abstractions ” contain more metaphysical truth per- 
haps than any mere postulates on which we are forced by induction. But 
we also think M. Bouvier is justified in criticising his antagonist’s 
unresolved Supernatural Dualism, and his refusal to concede anything to 
the action of critical scholarship on the New Testament. We should 
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also say, with M. Bouvier, that it is impossible to deal faithfully with 
modern thought on the basis of mere traditional church metaphysics, 
but we cannot think that on this deck his guns are heavy enough. 

Let us part with a benediction and say how fully we agree with this 
claim of M. Bouvier’s on behalf of himself and others. “‘ He is a Christian 
who, after examining the matter, declares himself to be such.” 

P. T. Forsyru. 


Recent Wycuirre LITERATURE. 


” AD it not bin the obstinat perversnes of our Prelats against 
the divine and admirable spirit of Wicklef, to suppresse himas a 
schismatic and innovator, perhaps neither the Bohemian Husse and 
Jerom, no nor the name of Luther, or of Calvin had been ever known: 
the glory of reforming all our neighbours had bin compleatly ours.” * 
Milton’s meaning has been remarkably borne out by recent investiga- 
tions. It has long been agreed that, whatever were the extent and per- 
manence of Wycliffe’s influence in England, his services to the cause of 
reform here proved insignificant in comparison with the effect which his 
teaching, as propagated through Hus and his associates, produced in 
Bohemia. ‘‘The immediate importance of Wyclif in the history of the 
world,” says an accurate and penetrating student of his age, “lies in the 
fact that in the remote country of Bohemia his writings became one ele- 
ment of the first great national movement towards a new religious 
system.” + It has been left however to Dr. Johann Loserth, historical 
professor in the university of Czernowitz, to determine the precise rela- 
tion in which the Bohemian reformer stood to his English master; and 
the conclusion is a decisive proof that Wycliffe’s teaching is not merely 
“one element” in the Hussite movement, but that, so far as the doc- 
trinal foundation of the latter is concerned, it is the one and only element 
worth consideration. How much indeed the success of Hus’s aims de- 
pended on the transparent sincerity and singlemindedness of his personal 
character, is another question, and one to which Dr. Loserth does not 
address himself. Still this consideration should not be forgotten when 
we are confronted by the discovery that all the essence of Hus’s writings 
is directly borrowed from Wycliffe. The fact emphasises a judgment 
which has long been accepted, namely, that Hus was not specially a 
scholar and was in no sense a man of creative intellect: what he 
possessed was the power of giving life to the thoughts of others and of 
making them tell on the minds of his hearers. Which is the greater of 
the two gifts, of the two types of mind, it is not necessary here to 
discuss. 
Dr. Loserth’s book} opens with a study of those teachers in Bohemia 
* Areopagitica, p. 68 (Arber’s reprint, 1868). ’ 
_t M. Creighton, History of the Papacy during the period of the Reforma- 
tion, i. 307; 1882. 
t Hus und Wiclif: Zur Genesis der Husitischen Lehre. Prague: F. 
Tempsky ; Leipzig: G. Freytag. 1884. 
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whose work is commonly regarded as representing a parallel current to 
that of Wycliffe in England, Conrad of Waldhausen, Milicz of Krem- 
sier, and Matthias of Janow. The author examines the character of their 
teaching, to a great extent with the help of fresh manuscript materials ; 
and he certainly succeeds in substantially reducing the importance of 
their direct influence on Hus. We may indeed be inclined to doubt 
whether Dr. Loserth has not unduly depreciated the services of the “ so- 
called pioneers of the Hussite movement” (as he calls them, p. 40) in 
creating an atmosphere of feeling antagonistic to the position of the 
church as it then was—an atmosphere, the existence of which was essen- 
tial for the free operation of Hus’s own teaching; but Dr. Loserth is 
solely concerned with objective facts and with Hus’s written works. 
Within this limited sphere he may be said to have proved his case; only 
we must not deceive ourselves into the belief that he has exhausted the 
conditions of the question. That Hus could have written all he actually 
wrote without knowing anything of the work of Matthias of Janow or 
the others may now be taken as certain ; but we are still at liberty to hold 
that he could hardly have found a reception for the doctrines he preached 
had not the ground been prepared, had not a general impression of dis- 
satisfaction with the present state of things been created, by his less 
adventurous predecessors. 

The real business however of Dr. Loserth’s book is concerned not with 
the negative aim of determining the sources from which Hus cannot be 
proved to have drawn, but with the positive and more valuable purpose of 
placing beyond the range of doubt the fact and the extent of his indebted- 
ness to Wycliffe. In this department of his enquiry the author is en- 
tirely successful. He has laboriously searched through all accessible 
writings of Wycliffe, most of them still remaining in manuscript in the 
libraries of Prague and Vienna; and he has discovered an amount of 
correspondence between them and the works of Hus for which no pre- 
vious theory or assumption of general indebtedness had prepared us. 
The greater part of nearly a hundred pages is filled with quotations in 
parallel columns of passages from Hus and their originals; and we may 
take Dr. Loserth’s statement without reserve, that these are only selected 
specimens of an appropriation which runs through almost everything 
that Hus wrote. Had Dr. Loserth been in a position to consult all the 
manuscript literature, a task which we could hardly expect even the most 
indefatigable specialist to undertake, we should no doubt be able to fill up 
a variety of lacune and establish a series of coincidences covering prac- 
tically the whole field of Hus’s writings. But still the result already 
obtained is sufficiently remarkable. It is well known that the work which 
from the council of Constance downwards has been accepted as typical 
of Hus’s attitude towards the ecclesiastical power, the work on which 
his reputation as a writer against the papacy mainly rests, is his book De 
Ecclesia. Dr. Loserth has now shown that this production is to a great 
extent a mere cento of extracts from Wycliffe’s work (MS. at Vienna) 
bearing the same title, and that where we do not find substantial or even 
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verbal quotations, ‘the arguments and the choice of illustrations, ete., 
are still almost entirely drawn from the original (whether the De Ecclesia 
itself or other writings) of the English master. A single instance will 
indicate the way in which Hus went to work. In discussing the right of 
the king of England to endow the church to the prejudice of the nation 
at large, Wycliffe once states* that “more than a fourth part of the 
kingdom has passed into mortmain” and argues therefrom that the king 
cannot be, strictly speaking, king of all England but only of less than 
three-quarters of it. Hus adopts the passage nearly verbatim, but chang- 
ing the “king of England” into the “king of Bohemia” leaves the 
assertion about the amount of church-property in the land unaltered; so 
that the sentence has actually been taken as a piece of evidence for the 
ecclesiastical condition of Bohemia at the time. Dr. Loserth has cer- 
tainly inflicted a heavy blow upon Hus’s literary reputation: not, of 
course, that his demonstration at all damages the reformer’s good fame 
(for plagiarism as a crime can hardly be held to have any existence in the 
middle ages); but no future historian will be able to number Hus 
among those who have created the “seminal” truths upon which a re- 
ligious movement must be set. Hus could not have done his work without 
Wycliffe. At the same time it will be acknowledged that with Wycliffe 
he was able to effect a revolution far exceeding anything that his exem- 
plar could have even thought of effecting. Dr. Loserth’s researches thus, 
instead of contradicting previous views, only prove, as we have said, that 
the traditional criticism upon him is just, and that Hus’s true distinction 
lies not in the world of thought but in that of action. 

We have been able to say very little about the details of Dr. Loserth’s 
treatise. It is indeed not a book that appeals to any but the closest 
students of religious history; nor will it be found even by this small 
public an easy piece of reading. For however thorough and conscien- 
tious its method may be, the author certainly fails in grouping his facts and 
bringing out their complete significance. He has collected the evidence, 
but has left to the reader the task of forming a judgment upon its rela- 
tive and cumulative value. In conclusion we may notice what seems to 
us an error in regard to the often discussed question as to the channels 
by which Wycliffe’s works reached Bohemia. A®neas Sylvius, it is well 
known, in his Historia Bohemica, cap. xxxv., mentions a certain Faul- 
fisch as having brought some of these books (which he specifies) from 
Oxford. Dr. Loserth discredits this notice (pp. 79 f.) on the ground that 
it rests on “ a confusion with that Nicholas Faulfisch, who in company 
with another student brought a document to Prague, in which the uni- 
versity of Oxford on the 5th of October, 1406, declared Wycliffe’s ortho- 
doxy.” We hardly see how this fact conflicts with Mneas’ statement ; 
the presumption appears to be clearly the other way ; but can Dr. Loserth 
be unaware that the manuscript of Wycliffe’s treatise De Veritate 8. 
Scripture at Vienna (Cod. 1294 f. 119 6)+ actually bears a note of its 

* Loserth, pp. 202 f, 
+ See Lechler, Johann von Wiclif, ii, 118, note 2. 
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having been corrected by the hand of this very Nicholas Faulfisch? It 
seems in fact impossible to doubt that the man who is said by a writer 
barely half a century later to have brought books of Wycliffe from 
Oxford, and the man who is known to have corrected one book of 
Wycliffe’s at Prague and also to have brought from Oxford a docu- 
ment favourable to Wycliffe’s character, can only be one and the same 
person. 

We have left ourselves little space to record the appearance of the first 
two volumes issued by the Wyclif Society.* They form a collected edi- 
tion of the reformer’s Pelemical Tracts, and are all, with a single excep- 
tion, now printed for the first time. Of the mechanical performance of 
the edition it is difficult to speak in too high terms. It represents the 
seven years’ recreation-work of a Saxon schoolmaster, Dr. Rudolf Bud- 
densieg, and is a model of accurate criticism. The text has been con- 
structed from a collation of all the known manuscripts, sixteen in 
number, the various readings of which are minutely given in the volumes 
before us. Possibly those who are not such enthusiastic Wycliffites as 
Dr. Buddensieg may doubt whether the tracts were worthy of an un- 
stinted devotion commonly paid only to literature of which the style as 
well as the matter is of importance. The English reader, for whom Dr, 
Buddensieg loses no opportunity of expressing his immense contempt, 
will be apt to think that a fair text, printed from any manuscript that is 
complete as regards any particular tract, with occasional corrections and 
selected various readings from any other available copies, would have 
satisfied the requirements of the theological student. For one cannot 
reasonably attach the least importance, except in very rare cases, to the 
ipsissima verba of Wycliffe’s hyperbarbarous Latinity. Still it is ungrate- 
ful to complain because Dr. Buddensieg has given himself more trouble 
than we think he need have done; especially since it is this mechanical 
work for which he is peculiarly fitted. Indeed when he strays into theo- 
logical fields he generally betrays the onesidedness of his training and 
sympathies; he loses himself in exaggeration and evangelical declama- 
tion: in a word, he writes as a protestant for protestants. When he has 
occasion to mention Mr. Thomas Arnold, to whom we owe the edition of 
Wycliffe’s Select English Works, Dr. Buddensieg cannot restrain himself 
from asserting that “ his theological point of view seems to have had 
some influence on his selections,” and adds a violent note about Mr. 
Arnold’s conversion to the Catholic Church.t We do not suppose that 
this scholar needs any defence against Dr. Buddensieg’s coarse charge; 
the fact that Mr. Arnold has printed what he has, is of itself sufficient 
evidence of his impartiality as an editor. Dr. Buddensieg’s intellectual 
confinement, it is true, vitiates only a portion of the introduction and the 
notes; but the literalism which is a natural concomitant not only of his 
theology but also of his critical habit, goes through the whole work. He 


* John Wicliy’s Polemical Works in Latin. London: Published for the 
Wyclif Society by Tribner and Co. 1883. Two Volumes. 
+ Vol. i., intx, p. iii. 
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attacks, for instance, the opinion of Dr. Shirley and Professor Lechler 
(who, he bluntly remarks, ‘‘ must submit to correction” *) that Wyclitie 
did not take up the position of hostility against the mendicant orders 
previously occupied at Oxford by Richard FitzRalph, Archbishop of 
Armagh, immediately upon that prelate’s death in 1860. But his sole 
argument depends on a passage in Wycliffe’s tract De Ordinatione 
Fratrum in which he speaks of having ‘‘ entered into the labours’’ not 
of FitzRalph only but also of Ockham, William of St. Amour, and 
Grosseteste ;+ so that any notion of direet, personal succession is out of 
the question. We believe moreover, with Dr. Lechler, that it can be 
shown that Wycliffe remained on good terms with the friars for at least 
ten years after FitzRalph’s death; but this cannot be absolutely 
decided until we are certain of the date of some of Wycliffe’s unpub- 
lished works. 

With reference to the tracts printed in the volumes before us, we are 
inclined to think that Dr. Buddensieg would have done better to have 
attempted something like an approximate chronological order, than to 
have arranged them simply according to subject; for as a matter of fact 
no one will read them for the sake of their arguments irrespective of their 
author: their sole value consists in the light they throw on Wycliffe’s. 
own religious history. But this is a matter of minor convenience. The 
tracts themselves, it must be admitted, do not show Wycliffe at his best. 
They are directed against the friars and the papacy, and all their works ; 
they abound in vituperation and unsparing denunciation. Wycliffe in 
them has passed the stage of seeking after truth; he has found it, and is. 
triumphantly intolerant of any opposition. The incidental light thrown 
in them upon contemporary events is perhaps less than might have been 
expected ; but historians will find here for the first time the suggestion 
of a new and somewhat surprising “ combination,” in the fact more than 
once alluded to,t of a conspiracy having been made against John of 
Gauut by those very friars who have hitherto been thought§ to have 
relied upon him as their political mainstay. We should add that Dr. 
Buddensieg’s volumes, though they inevitably suffer from having a 
foreign author and printer, are very creditably brought out, on fair paper, 
and in readable type; and misprints, except in English words, are de- 
cidedly rare when we consider the amount of minute correction the book 
must have required. R. L. P. 


THe Conquest oF ENGLAND. || 


HE conditions under which this book was composed and is now 

given to the public make it difficult to approach its criticism in an 

impartial temper. Mrs. Green has described her husband’s work when 
* Vol. i., intr. p. ix. ¢ Vol. i., p. 92. t Vol.i., pp. 95, 227. 

§ See Shirley, Fasciculi Zizaniorum, intr., p. xxvi., and apparently every 

other writer on this subject. 
|| The Conquest of England. By Joun Ricuarp Green, M.A., LL.D., 
Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. London: Macmillan and Co. 1883. 
25 
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“the days that might still be left to him must henceforth be conquered 
day by day from death” in a preface to which we would rather leave our 
readers to refer for themselves. It is the record of a noble struggle, of 
one who manfully faced the certain prospect of death, and working to the 
last mapped out his work so that at least one section of it should not be 
left unfinished. Thus he wrote, and outlived, “The Making of Eng- 
land.” The volume before us on the other hand remains a fragment, yet 
a fragment which every student must weleome as a contribution to our 
real knowledge of early English history such as only Mr. Green could 
have given us. It is a fact familiar to those who have followed Mr. 
Green’s career from the “ Short History” to the “ History of England” 
in four volumes, and from this to ‘“‘The Making of England,” that it is 
one of constant, patient, unswerving progress. The first book was dis- 
figured by a great deal that one could hardly call anything but affectation ; 
it seemed almost wantonly directed against traditional views of history ; 
above all, it teemed with errors and inaccuracies, often far from unimpor- 
tant, especially in its later chapters. Consequently critics were inclined 
to forget its solid and, in some sense, unique value in a repulsion from 
its eccentricity of treatment and looseness of detail. The book, it was 
felt by responsible teachers, could not be recommended to immature 
students. Nor did the larger “ History’’ succeed altogether in reversing 
this judgment. True, it was far more moderate, far more accurate, than 
its predecessor ; but still Mr. Green’s omission of any notes or references 
was taken as evidence of his constitutional inexactness ; he would not, it 
seemed, justify himself even in those cases when he diverged most widely 
from the common tradition. Besides, it is understood, the book did not 
meet with a wide circulation, and with the general public the “ Short 
History,”’ of which by this time nearly a hundred thousand copies have 
been sold, remained the work upon which the historian’s fame rested. 
Undoubtedly the “ Making of England” did much to modify precon- 
ceived opinions of Mr. Green’s skill, in regard not only to the period 
embraced in that book but also, by inference, to later periods. For the 
author had by this time so far changed his method as to satisfy the most 
exacting judge in the matter of references and authorities. It now be- 
came evident that very much of that which even careful critics had been 
apt to set down to caprice or imagination had a definite basis in actual 
statements found in unsuspected sources. Many of the theories of 
that book remain arguable,—it would be surprising if it were not so; 
—but it has become impossible to cast them aside as merely fanciful. It 
1s not too much to say that while Mr. Green’s name as a creator of 
historical pictures was established by his ‘‘ Short History,” his reputation 
as a minute investigator of facts found its first witness in the ‘“‘ Making 
of England.” 

The path thus opened is worthily pursued in the work before us. 
Possibly the best piece of historical exposition which Mr. Green produced 
is contained in its first chapter,—a sketch of the English people at the 
beginning of their struggle with the Danish invaders,—the last pages of 
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which “ were the last words ever written by his hand—words written one 
morning in haste, for weakness had already drawn on so fast that when 
in weariness he at last laid down his pen he never again found strength 
even to read over the words he had set down” (Preface, p. xii.). From 
Eegberht the history is carried on to the completion of the Norman con- 
quest, but the value of the several chapters is very unequal. Strictly 
speaking the present work only reaches the death of Edmund Ironside ; 
the rest is a production of much earlier date (apparently 1875) and ranks 
in character, as in method, with Mr. Green’s earlier histories. His widow 
lets us understand distinctly that these portions “stand on a different 
footing from the rest,’’ and we can only express our gratitude to her for 
the ability and care with which she has put together the various fragments, 
some previously printed, others ‘“ very rough and imperfect,” of which 
they consist. They are in fact an expansion of the corresponding part 
of the author’s “ History,” highly suggestive in many ways but not pre- 
tending to the minuteness or maturity of the first eight chapters of the 
new work. These latter therefore form the essence of the whole; and 
they unquestionably portray the character and conditions of our ancient 
society with a vividness and lucidity to which hardly another book will 
supply an equal. The life of Alfred is of course a difficult subject to treat 
with originality ; but the account here is fresh and thorough. Danish 
affairs have been left too much to specialists, and Scandinavian scholars 
will detect a lack of first-hand knowledge in their discussion here: 
but even these critics will allow that nothing so elaborate or complete 
has been previously attempted by English historians. The peculiar value 
of Mr. Green’s work however lies in his mastery over topographical de- 
tails, his instinet for seizing the significance of this or that feature in the 
“lie” of the country and drawing it into connexion with the march of 
conquest cr settlement. By this means he is able to trace the stages by 
which Alfred won back a portion of the central districts of England in an 
entirely new and convincing way. The Peace of Wedmore in 878 he 
shows to be a distinct treaty from the “ Frith between Alfred and Guth- 
rum” of which the text is preserved, and which can only have been made 
eight years later. This is perhaps the only positive innovation of im- 
portance that the present volume contains, and it seems to us that it may 
be accepted without hesitation as fact. In sketching the social changes 
during this period Mr. Green is always illuminating, and his exposition of 
facts is generally sound and to be trusted. In particular we would draw 
attention to the care with which he has written the early history of some 

towns, as London, Oxford, and Chester,* or described the state of village 

or royal court.t Constitutional questions are not indeed handled with 

the same firmness of grasp; but here too we notice many points in which 

the present work compares advantageously with its predecessors. The 

author now seldom if ever forsakes the guidance of Dr. Stubbs. Some- 

times indeed Mr. Green trusts himself to walk alone; but it is in those 

* See the whole section, pp. 436—466. 
+ Pp. 328-335, 30-33, 180-182, Kec. 
25—2 
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departments of constitutional history which trench upon fields in which 
he is more at home. In questions, for instance, of the growth of local 
organisation,—of the shire, &c.,—he adds much to the clearness of our 
notions in respect to a very obscure subject. To conclude, every 
section of the “Conquest of England’’ is in different degrees fruitful 
of interest for the student. It remains to say that the general correct- 
ness and homogeneity of the book is surprising when we consider the 
circumstances under which it is put forth. Among occasional slips we 
notice on p. 191, note 4, the promise of a chronological adjustment in 
the history of Aethelflaed which is not in fact carried out in the text 
(p. 207). There is also an error of date in the first note on p. 200. 
R. L. P. 


Mr. Bareson Wricut’s Book or Jos.* 


R. G. H. BATESON WRIGHT, of Queen’s College, Oxford, but 

now Head Master of the Central School, Hong Kong, sends us, 

as his “ first literary attempt,” a new translation of the Book of Job, 
accompanied by an admirable introduction, textual criticism, notes, 
grammatical and expository, and everything else which the careful and 
curious reader will desire. I must, in the first instance, give a hearty 
welcome to this new expositor of the Old Testament, in whom we 
observe a desire to be, above all things, thorough in his treatment, using 
the best labours of his predecessors, and thinking out conclusions for 
himself. He shows a wise discretion in referring to the chief expositors 
of recent times, whose principles accord with the latest principles of 
historical and grammatical criticism—such as Ewald, Delitzsch, Renan, 
and Merx—and in neglecting books like Schultens, which, though ex- 
hibiting considerable learning in their day, are now quite out of date, 
and have scarcely any but an historical interest for us. The book at 
first sight bears the most striking resemblance to Ewald’s interpre- 
tations of Old Testament books, Job among the number, commencing 
with an able introduction, which discusses all that the reader most wants 
to know—the nature of the book, its style and relation to other books, its 
probable date and object—and then proceeding to the translation, 
which, by a skilful division into large sections and subdivisions, exhibits 
the form and intention of the original work as we have never known it, 
either in the Hebrew or probably in any translation; and ending with 
notes, critical and expository, and other aids which make a book 
far more valuable. And I observe much of Ewald’s peculiar treatment— 
subjects ¢onsidered in the introduction, and a mode of dealing with the 
text, which would not have been adopted had not Ewald, or some of his 
followers, preceded our author. So great may be the influence of one 
great scholar on the succeeding generations! In the present instance, 
the young author, while adopting the lucid and highly-practical arrange- 
* The Book of Job. A new critically-revised Translation. With Essays 


on Scansion, Date, &c. By G. Bateson Wricut, M.A. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1883. 
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ment of his senior, has added much valuable matter, and set right things 
about which Ewald seemed to some to take a perverse course. Espe- 
cially commendable is the list of various kinds of corruptions of the 
original text :—‘‘ (a) Imperative changes ; being such as are corroborated 
by similar phrases in the context or parallels. (b) Different texts, 
observable in the rendering of the versions, pre-eminently the Sep- 
tuagint, Syriac, and Targums. (c) Self-suggestive changes, being such 
as the sense requires, though unsupported by further evidence.” In all 
these cases Mr. Wright adopts the emended text in his translation. But 
are there not also sentences which cannot be made grammatical, or, 
if that be possible, then cannot be construed so as to yield any sense? 
He tells us nothing of any such; yet they exist, as in 1 Sam. iv. 13, 
and it must be supposed that he would emend them conjecturally, and 
try to include them in his category (c) as “ self-suggestive changes,” 
though the suggestion of the true reading might tax the ingenuity of a 
Biblical Bentley, or G. Hermann. If conjectural emendations are to be 
admitted into the text (whether Hebrew or English), they ought to be 
noted assuch. In treating the speeches of Elihu (ch. xxxii.—xxxvii.), and 
the descriptions of Behemoth and Leviathan (xl. 15—xli. 26), as 
“Later additions to the Book of Job,” and printing them in an 
appendix, Mr. Wright follows Ewald; but an exposition of his reasons 
for treating them as spurious, would have been desirable, especially as 
this conclusion appears to have been reached after the introduction was 
written, in which verses of these chapters are often cited as specimens of 
Job’s style. In passages of exceptional difficulty, like xix. 25—29, 
although Mr. Wright carefully avoids the disturbing inaccuracies of other 
versions (e.g.,the A. V.), he is perhaps least satisfactory, and his conjectures 
there are barely intelligible, and certainly not to be taken as anything 
but wild guesses, meritorious only because they avoid Ewald’s enthu- 
siastic belief, that they attest Job’s declaration of the immortality of the 
soul, which is nowhere else repeated, and is in itself highly improbable. 
The beginning cf chapter xxviii., obscure and perhaps corrupt, is simi- 
larly not really well explained. But the chief merit of Mr. Wright’s 
version, in my opinion, is the skill with which he grapples with the 
difficult problem of the poetical form, and finds larger divisions (cantos), 
and smaller ones (stanzas and stichi respectively). He says of his pre- 
decessors : ‘‘ Delitzsch and Merx seek uniformity in the stanzas, and 
ignore the canto; Ewald and Davidson abandon the idea of uniform 
division and print in cantos, marking parallelisms, but ignoring the 
stanza.” I admire Mr. Wright’s skill in discovering the threefold divi- 
sion, which seems to be based on fact, though I doubt whether the canto 
is to be found wherever he finds it. But the stichus, or half-verse, of 
about eight full syllables, is essential for understanding the beautiful 
symmetry of the original, and I have always so read it myself. 

I have already outrun my limits, and can only say, in conclusion, that 
Mr. Wright assigns the book to the age of Jeremiah, and displays a 
strong proclivity towards claiming that prophet as the author. The 
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acquaintance with Egypt, displayed in the book, is one main’ temptation 
to this judgment; though if the section on the crocodile (leviathan) is 
removed as spurious, and the word horabith, in iii. 14 (which Ewald ex- 
plained as Egyptian ‘pyramids), is changed back again to the old inter- 
pretation, ‘‘ desolate places,” the references to Egypt are not numerous. 
But Mr. Wright has recourse to the evidence of style, which supplies him 
with remarkable similarities with that of Jeremiah. Altogether, though 
not a perfect and mature book, this has great ingenuity, originality, and 
firmness of grasp of the subject, which entitle us to hope for further 
labours on the same field. Russet, Martineau, 


An Op Testament ComMENTARY FOR ENnGLIsH READERS.* 


HE continuation of this Commentary, to which the attention of 
readers of this Review has been already drawn (Modern Review, 
October, 1883, p. 844), deserves a further notice. The third volume in- 
cludes the historical books of Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, 
and the Book of Esther. In the fourth we pass from Job through the 
Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles, to the Book of Isaiah. 
As in the previous volumes, the task is distributed over several different 
hands, Circumstances of convenience may have determined the allot- 
ment of the various books; but it is to be regretted that works which are 
clearly continuous, such as the Books of Kings—or, to take another group, 
Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah—should not have been assigned to the 
same commentators. There is, however, this slight advantage, the 
arrangement affords an opportunity for the expression of divergent 
views ; and the principles laid down by Dr. Ellicott, in his Introduction, 
re thus practically illustrated. Nothing can be clearer, for example, 
than Mr. Ball’s statement in his preliminary essay on the Chronicles, 
of the grounds for treating Ezra and Nehemiah as parts of the same 
literary whole. He places them with great moderation somewhere 
between 330 and 300 sB.c., plainly inclining towards the later date 
(iii. p. 210). Two hundred and fifty pages further on, the Rev. Dr. Pope, 
in a general introduction to Ezra and Nehemiah, attempts to reinstate 
Ezra in the authorship of the book bearing his name, and contemptuously 
waves aside “ a certain class of critics”—Mr. Ball is perilously near them 
—who “have invented a later editor, who, living in the time of the 
Greek Dominion, constructed the Chronicles,'Ezra, and Nehemiah, as one 
series of historical works ” (iii. p. 457). 

On the whole these volumes compare very favourably with their pre- 
decessors, especially in their recognition of the connection of different 
books, or parts of books, with different phases of the national life. There 
is in some of the contributors, at any rate, a much clearer sense that 
they are dealing with works which form part of a great continuous 

* An Old Testament Commentary for English Readers. Edited by CHarLEs 


Joun Exticort, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Vel. III., 
1883; Vol. IV., 1884. London: Cassell. 
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literature, produced under varying conditions, and hence reflecting suc- 
cessive phases of thought and feeling. Mr. Ball’s introduction to the 
Chronicles, and Mr. Aglen’s notes on the Psalms, reveal this perception 
very plainly. Thus Mr. Ball describes the aim of the Chronicles in these 
terms : “ The writer has produced not so much a supplement of the older 
histories as an independent work, in which the history of the chosen 
people is related afresh in an independent manner, and from a new point 
of view. That point of view has been characterised as the priestly- 
Levitical, in contradistinction to the prophetical spirit of the ancient 
writers” (iii. p. 211). The Chronicler, he admits, ‘“ wrote with a distinct 
purpose, and his aim was not so much history for its own sake as edifica- 
tion.” He makes his characters, as Mr. Ball recognises, talk in language 
appropriate to the time of Alexander the Great: ‘In the description of 
ancient religious solemnities, he has reasonably enough been influenced 
by his minute professional knowledge of the ritual of his own day.” All 
this is excellently said: it is to be regretted, however, that the com- 
mentator’s touch is less firm than the essayist’s. Thus, a propos of the 
share assigned by the Chronicles to the Levites in the revolution 
which dethroned Athaliah, and restored Joash, Mr. Ball remarks, on 
2 Chron. xxiii, 2, “the parallel text (in 2 Kings) is nearly, if not 
altogether, silent as to the part played by the Levites in the Restoration ; 
and the Chronicler appears to have supplemented that account with 
materials derived from other authorities, and perhaps from Levitical 
traditions.” Not until the fact is frankly acknowledged that the dis- 
tinction between Priests and Levites, as it appears in Chronicles, had 
no existence under the monarchy will the true relation of Chronicles and 
Kings be understood. Again, in his commentary on 2 Kings, Mr. Ball 
somewhat halts between the treatment of the book as a record which 
must at all costs be justified, and its character as a compilation, in part 
from ancient legends, in which the original facts have been distorted 
beyond recognition. Thus he observes that 2 Kings vi. vii. “rest upon 
oral tradition, so that it would be a mistake to press subordinate details.” 
But he apologises for the story of the bears and the forty-two children, 
who mocked at Elisha, with the observations (it is clear it makes him 
rather uncomfortable) that, ‘‘at all events, the narrative is too brief to 
enable us to judge of the merits of the case ; and what is related belongs 
to that dispensation in which judgment was made more prominent than 
mercy.” In the same way, he accepts the tale of the axe-head, though 
he tries to minimise the miracle by remarking “the iron axe-head 
did not swim, it simply rose to the surface.” Still, the miracle is 
there: “the properties of material substances depend on God’s will for 
their fixity, and may be suspended or modified at his pleasure.” This 
same weakness is manifest in some of Dr. Barry’s work on 1 Kings. He 
points out, for instance, that the version of the fulfilment of Elijah’s 
doom on Ahab in 2 Kings ix. 26 is different from that in 1 Kings xxii. 38 ; 
but, he adds, “ the reconcilement is, with our knowledge, difficult, if not 
impossible.” Why is any reconcilement necessary at all? We must 
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not stay, however, to press these cases. Dr. Barry’s work strikes us as 
decidedly thinner than Mr. Ball’s. Thus there is no allusion in 
1 Kings viii. to the editorial process by which, as Wellhausen has 
shown, the text has been adapted to later Levitical usage; no hint is 
given of the relation of Solomon’s dedicatory prayer to the conceptions of 
the Deuteronomiec school: there is no warning of the ideal character of 
the description of Solomon’s empire, 1 Kings iv. 24, when compared 
with the enumeration of the losses sustained during his early years 
in xi. 14—25. Dr. Pope’s commentary on Ezra and Nehemiah is thinner 
still. The topography of Jerusalem is very imperfectly treated. In the 
identification of Artaxerxes (Ezra iv. 7) with the Pseudo-Smerdis, there 
is no sufficient statement of the extreme difficulties of this hypothesis. 
The points of the covenant in Neh. x. are by no means made clear. 
Mr. Ball, on the other hand, has a much stronger grasp. His Assyrio- 
logical parallels are careful and interesting, and his note on 
2 Kings xviii. 13, on the value of the contemporary Assyrian Eponym 
Canon compared with the later compilation of the books of Kings, and 
the still later character of the text now in our hands, after many tran- 
scriptions, deserves careful consideration by those who are tempted to 
ascribe superior accuracy to a Bible-book, because it is in the Bible. 

In the poetical books we enter on another field, but it is a field in 
which the literary and historical judgment is as necessary as in the dis- 
cussion of the national records. Such a judgment hardly seems to be 
among the qualifications of Dr. Stanley Leathes for the treatment of the 
book of Job, or he would never have argued that as Job must have 
been about 200 or 210 years old at the time of his death, therefore he 
must have been contemporary with the patriarchs—Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. And, further, that if the book was not written by Job 
himself, its author must have been Moses, because “ there is no one else 
who can have written it!” Nor can it be said that Mr. Nutt supplies a 
very much sounder estimate in attributing Proverbs i.—xxix., with its 
highly developed conceptions of wisdom, and its advanced notions of 
personal religion, to Solomon. The traditional view is frankly abandoned 
by Dr. Salmon, who cautiously affirms that Ecclesiastes must have been 
composed more than two centuries B.c., and even more completely by 
by Mr. Aglen in his admirable commentary on the Psalms. The titles 
are set aside as destitute of historical validity, and it is plainly said, ‘“ the 
task of discovering individual authors for the Psalms must be given up” 
(iv. p. 83); the completion of the collection is postponed till after the 
reign of the Asmonean Queen Alexandra; and room is thus found for 
many poems assigned to the Maccabean age. Further, it is clearly seen 
that a large number of the Psalms are not really concerned with the 
circumstances of single individuals, but with the character and destinies 
of the collective Israel. 


The covenant ideal in its bearing on individuals and on the nation at 
large in its relation to other nations, may be said to furnish its purpose to 
the Psalter. This theocratic ideal was not born into the heart of the 
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people at once, but was developed by a long and painful discipline after 
many failures and much suffering; and all this finds its reflection in the 
Do 

oe to the two aspects under which it is viewed, this covenant 
ideal appears in the portrait of the perfectly just and upright individual, or 
in the picture of a prosperous end happy nation. The latter, however, is 
often represented in the person of its anointed King, or Messiah, to whom, 
even in the darkest and saddest days, the eyes of the race can hopefully 
turn. This identification of the ideal people with the ideal sovereign must 
always be borne in mind in reading the Psalms. It follows of necessity 
from the locus standi so commonly assumed by the writers, who under their 
own personality really present the fortunes of the community, its suffer- 
ings and trials, its hopes and fears. Thus the changeful destinies of the race 
are represented as involved in the fortunes of one individual, and this 
individual is very often the perfect King (iv. p. 84). 

We cannot pause to follow Mr. Aglen in his treatment of single poems : 
the brief introductions are often full of suggestive remarks; the notes 
are enriched with illustrative quotations both classical and modern, from 
Thucydides, and Horace, to Browning, Matthew Arnold, and Whittier; 
while the Commentary, though intended for popular use, contains 
many references likely to be useful to students who have no large range 
of technical works at their command. It is much to be desired that 
this portion of the volume could appear in a separate form. 

It remains to say afew words on Dean Plumptre’s handling of the 
Book of Isaiah. It is marked by his well-known literary skill. Here are 
felicitous parallels from Homer, Dante, Spenser. Here are many happy 
touches from Assyrian inscriptions, many apt adjustments of the turn of 
a phrase. There is deep sympathy with the prophetic spirit; there is a 
keen eye for tracing analogies, more or less remote, with other religious 
conditions. These qualities make the result of Dean Plumptre’s investi- 
gations into the composition of the book all the more surprising. He 
still regards it as essentially a unity. He does not think that the im- 
mense difference in tone between the later and the earlier prophecies 
indicates any diversity of authorship. In his brief introduction he states 
the heads of the argument on either side with an earnest desire to pre- 
sent a fair view of the case; but it is confined within such narrow limits 
that the evidence, which is essentially cumulative, cannot be set forth in 
such a way as to carry its due impression. This necessarily detracts 
from its value, and is satisfactory to neither side. While following, 
however, in the main, the general lines of traditional interpretation, 
Dr. Plumptre never attempts—e.g., in his commentary on chap. liii.—to 
lay undue stress upon particular details; at the same time, he is far less 
clear than Ewald and Cheyne in his recognition of the connection in 
Isaiah’s mind between the purification of Israel and the advent of the ideal 
king, on the one hand, and the Assyrian invasions, on the other. This is 
a matter which has, of course, a profound bearing on the question of 
the authorship of Isaiah x1 —lxvi. ; it is to be regretted that Dr. Plumptre 
has not grasped it more firmly. In fact, the Commentary betrays here 
and there some haste in its preparation, as indeed the author himself 
admits. Occasional inaccuracy must be thus accounted for: thus on 
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vii. 6, Tabeel is identified with Tibil in the Assyrian inscriptions, which, 
it is said, give us his actual name as Azariah. The reference is to 
Schrader, who, however, repudiates the combination of Tibil with 
Azariah, thus assigned to him, while in the last edition of his treatise 
(Keilinschriften, 1883) Schrader withdraws Tibil altogether, and in- 
forms us that the name has not been found at all. Tabeel, however, 
turns up again twenty years later in a note on xxiii. 1, where Dr. 
Plumptre identifies him with Tuba’lu of Sennacherib’s inscription, king 
of Tyre. This is quite gratuitous, as this prince is well known to be 
Ethbaal (Schrader, K. I. pp. 104, 200, &.). Again, in ix. 6, among the 
greut names given to the wonderful child is El gibbor, on which Dr, 
Plumptre remarks that “ El is never used by Isaiah, or any other Old 
Testament writer, in any lower sense than that of absolute Deity.” ‘This 
is certainly unfortunate, for in Ezek. xxxii. 21 we hear of the plural 
Eley gibborim “the mightiest of the heroes” (A.V., “the strong among 
the mighty”), and in Ezek. xxxi. 11, the title El goyim (A.V., “the 
mighty one of the heathen ”’) is actually applied to Nebuchadnezzar ! 

The varied contents of these volumes render it difficult to pass any 
judgment on them as a whole; still, their average standard appears to us 
in advance of their predecessors, and some portions, as we have indicated, 


have a really high value for the general readers to whom they are 
addressed. J. E. C. 





































Dr. FREEMAN CLARKE’s ‘TEN GREAT RELIGIONS.’ * 





T can hardly be necessary to introduce to English readers Dr. J. 

Freeman Clarke’s well-known essay in Comparative Theology. The 
first volume, at any rate, has won ample recognition in the rapid series 
of editions through which it has passed in a comparatively short period. 
The first of the Ten Great Religions selected for description is the 
Chinese, including the philosophies of Confucius and Lao-tse ; thisis 
followed by Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Zoroastrianism, the great 
East-Aryan faiths. The track then passes through Egypt, to Greece, 
Rome, and Scandinavia; while in Judaism and Islam the student is con- 
fronted once more with religions of Asiatic growth. As the work is not 
a methodical treatise, the order is of comparatively little moment ; no 
attempt is made, for instance, to link the Indo-Germanic religions 
together ; the author’s object is not to trace a historical or philosophical 
development, but to portray the leading ideas of each great religion in the 
highest forms realised by it during its course. 

The second volume has a different purpose. It proposes as its task a 
**comparison of all religions.” Starting with a classification of them as 
Tribal, Ethnic, and Catholic, it proceeds to briefly analyse and compare 
their leading ideas,—of God, of the soul, of the origin of the world, of 


* Ten Great Religions. By James Freeman Cuarke. Part I. Twentieth 


Edition. 1883. Part II. Second Edition. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. 1884. 
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prayer and worship, of inspiration and art, of morals, of a future life. The 
author travels with ease through the vast mass of his materials, gathered 
in more than a quarter of a century of study. He brings to their treat- 
ment a singularly broad and genial sympathy; he has a quick and 
generous eye for whatever is noble in character and elevated in thought ; 
he has no prejudices or hostilities to distort his view. Here are every- 
where the signs of a large and gracious spirit ; no one can read these 
books without fulfilling one hope of their writer, and winning 
a “fuller sympathy with all forms of human nature, and all shades of 
human belief.” Few minds, perhaps, would range over so wide an area, 
amid the strange medley of images which fill so many pantheons, and 
emerge from the teimples of the idols with aconviction so serene that all 
forms of religion have their roots in human needs and minister to the 
education of the race. This isa precious trust: and in impressing this on 
his readers, Dr. Clarke renders them a service whose full value it will 
take them a long time to understand. 

The themes of the second volume are of necessity more intricate and 
complex than those of the first. The writer passes from history to philo- 
sophy ; and is compelled often to decide topics of great importance in a 
few sentences. The point of view, however, is everywhere the same,— 
clear and distinct Theism, anda belief in the fundamental trustworthiness 
of the moral and spiritual instincts. With these to guide him, Dr. Clarke 
is able to give what we are persuaded is its true place to the animistic in- 
terpretation of nature, as a kind of primitive philosophy, leading by 
successive steps of intellectual purification up to the monotheistic expla- 
nation of the universe. In pre-scientific days ‘‘ the human soul put spirit 
into all things, saw spirit everywhere. This we now call superstition, 
und consider ourselves wise because we only see matter and motion. But 
it is a question whether the old Paganism which filled the world with 
life, thought, and love, is not at least as true as the modern Paganism 
which makes it only a dead machine” (p. 115). But while Dr. Clarke 
freely recognises animism as the earliest stage of religious belief, we are 
not at all sure that his statement of its intellectual foundation as a mode 
of thought is not open to serious question. ‘The only source,” he 
observes, * from which man’s belief in spirits could have been derived is 
the consciousness that he is himself a soul, a soul with a body for its 
present organ, but capable of existing without this organism. Apart 
from this consciousness, it is difficult to see how his belief in disembodied 
spirits could have come” (p. 157). The idea of existence apart from our 
bodies may be a belief, a hope, but it cannot be a matter of direct consci- 
ousness. Wemay infer it from other independent phenomena ; we can- 
not state it as within the scope of our present self-knowledge. Dr. Clarke 
does not distinguish between a lower and a higher animism. The lower 
animism simply regards external objects as self-moving, without separat- 
ing them into a body and a spirit. The steps by which this partition is 
at length effected lead to the higher animism which recognises a clear 
division between the material and the immaterial, The evidence for the 
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method of this advance collected by the anthropologists Dr. Clarke does 
not notice ; but it is not to be set aside by an appeal to consciousness 
concerning that of which we can have no personal experience. Thus 
there is here and there a looseness of phrase; while our author’s desire 
to present his successive religions under certain well-defined conceptions 
sometimes leads to contradictory estimates. On the one hand it is said, 
“Tf India saw God wholly above Nature, as an absolutely supernatural 
being, Egypt beheld Him immersed in Nature,—a perpetual Creator 
pouring life and beauty into visible things” (p. 57). Buta little way 
further on we read “ If the Vedic polytheism represents God in Nature, 
worshipping the manifestation, the ancient Egyptian polytheism repre- 
sents God behind Nature” (p. 89). These divergences may in part arise 
from the necessity of large generalisations, in which the whole pheno- 
mena of one religion are summed up under given heads. This practice, 
however, leads often to the danger of misrepresentation, where the course 
of religious development through many centuries and in many lands has 
produced very different results. Dr. Clarke’s treatment of the Greek re- 
ligion and of Buddhism seems to us to suffer especially from this 
tendency. In the same way Vedic hymns and Egyptian texts of obviously 
distinct periods are quoted as of equal value all along the line. But 
however the critic or the student may occasionally dissent from Dr. 
Clarke’s judgments, or feel inclined here and there to revise his statements 
of facts in the light of the freshest investigation, he can never cease to be 
grateful to him for the brave and cheerful faith with which he confronts 
the philosophers who see in the record of religious belief only the most 
dismal chapter in the history of human error. No one can take the 
lessons of this book to heart, and not view with a more generous compre- 
hension even the strangest freaks of thought, the most perverse distor- 
tions of conscience, in the name of religion. : a 


Tue BuppHa LEGEND AND THE LIFE oF JEsus.* 


N this short essay Professor Seydel replies to the criticisms of his 
larger work, previously noticed in this Review (1882, p. 620), on the 
relations of the Gospel to the Legend and teachings of the Buddha. The 
greater part of his present work is occupied with a vindication of the 
priority of the chief features in the legendury presentment of the Buddha 
over the Gospel narratives. As he justly observes (p. 57) that no Pali 
scholar questions this in the case of the Southern Canon, there is no need 
for any detailed notice of his array of proofs. The main difficulty of his 
previous treatise remains nnremoved. In order to prove the dependence of 
various incidents of the Gospel tradition on their parallels in the Bud- 
dbist stories, it is necessary to show first that they could not have arisen 
within the cycle of western ideas, and next that there were clear channels 


* Die Buddha-Legende und das Leben Jesu nach den Evangelien. Von 
Ruvoir Srypev. Leipzig. 1884, 
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of communication through which the new influence can be directly 
traced. Neither of these conditions does Professor Seydel in our judg- 
ment fulfil. The limits of a short notice do not permit us to follow him 
point by point through the analysis, for example, of the story of the Pre- 
sentation in the Temple: we can only state our belief that the general 
motives of it are perfectly explicable from Jewish and Christian sources. 
Under the second head no fresh evidence is adduced. The Evangelists 
did not, in his view, know or use the Buddha-legend direct : they 
employed a Christian poetic Gospel, set in a Buddhist frame, and con- 
structed upon Buddhist themes. But how could such a version of the 
Christian tradition have arisen ? ‘Give me only a little quiet inter- 
course,’ says Professor Seydel, ‘ between my Christian poet in Alexandria, 
Ephesus, or Antioch, and a Buddhist missionary (p. 33), and I will show 
you how the thing was done.’ Apart from the largeness of this demand, 
we have yet to learn how the influence of one religion could operate so 
rapidly on the tradition of another, as to beat once universally accepted, 
and become the mould in which all subsequent versions of it were to be 
cast. Professor Seydel does not deny the radical differences of view 
which separate the teachings of Gotama Buddha from those of Jesus. 
How was it thatin spite of these incompatibilities, the incidents of the 
one legend should exert transforming and indeed creative power over 
those of the other? How was it that the new handling of the tradition 
which must by hypothesis have taken shape at a distance remote from 


its principal depositories, should have so quickly displaced the received 
version current in centres of apostolic teaching ? These are the questions 
which rise at once in connection with a theoryof Buddhist influence on 
such a narrative as that of the temptation common to the first and third 
Gospels. Until Professor Seydel can offer much more satisfactory 
evidence than his general assumptions, we must declare his thesis “ not 
proven.” 


J. E. ©. 


Proressor ALLEN’s StupIes IN CHRISTIAN History. * 


R. ALLEN has now accomplished the very serious task he set him- 
self. He has given us in three volumes a connected series of 

studies in Christian history, in its three great periods, the period of ¥ Y¥ ¥ ¥ 
origin, the middle period, and the modern. Nay, he invites us to place 
at the outset of the series his ‘Hebrew Men and Times,’ and at the close 
‘Our Liberal Movement in Theology,’ thus covering in five several 
works, each complete in itself, the whole range of religious and philoso- 
phical evolution, from the Patriarchs to the most advanced preachers of 

our own day. 

We can only offer Mr. Allen our most hearty congratulations on his 
success, though we must retain the impression that he is stronger as the 


* Christian History in its Three Great Periods. Third Period: Modern 
Phases. By JosepH Henry ALLEN. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1883. 
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historian of the past than as the commentator of the present. The present 
volume, like its immediate predecessor, appears to us singularly rich in 
suggestion and just in appreciation. The motives of the great intellectual 
and spiritual movements of the period embraced are displayed with pre- 
cision and lucidity, while the men who guided those movements or were 
swayed by them pass before the eye in vivid individuality stamped with 
the impress of truth. The chapter on Calvinism illustrates Mr. Allen’s 
remarkable power of co-ordinating the social and moral forces of a 
period and bringing out their resultant in the actual course of history. In 
this same chapter the reader is arrested by the remark that the decay o 

Calvinism, intellectually inevitable and manifest, ‘is a very serious 
thing, and one not altogether, perhaps, to be received with cheers and 
shouting.’ Mr. Allen wants to know whether Liberalism is going to 
produce the like strenuous moral fibre in persons and communities. 

We doubt whether in so small compass any other work is calculated to 
convey so wide and discriminating a knowledge of the intellectual and 
spiritual development of the Church these eighteen hundred years, or so 
vivid a realisation of the persons who have illustrated that development, 
as Mr. Allen’s ‘Christian History ;’ and certainly no competing volumes 


convey that knowledge in a more pleasant fashion. 
R. A. A. 


Some Recent Books on Poutticat Economy.* 


* im purpose of Mr. Sidgwick’s book cannot be better explained than 

it is in the words with which the table of contents opens :— 
“1. During the last thirty years Political Economy in England has risen 
from the state of controversy on fundamental principles and method into 
that of an apparently established science, and again relapsed into the state 
of controversy (1—7). 2. My special aim is to eliminate needless pole- 
mics by a guarded restatement of traditional doctrine, with due recogni- 
tion of the advances made in economic theory by recent writers (7—11).” 
This announcement, taken in connection with Mr. Sidgwick’s well-esta- 
blished position as a thinker and writer, ought to be enough to make all 
students of Political Economy turn eagerly to this book. The “ traditional 
doctrines,” to which J. S. Mill gave such an appearance of symmetry and 
compactness as to secure almost unquestioning submission through “ half a 
generation,’ have indeed been assailed on every side during the last ten 
or fifteen years, and it must be a matter of almost equal interest to those 

* The Principles of Political Economy. By Henry Srpewicx, Author of 
“The Methods of Ethics,” London: Macmillan & Co. 1883. 

Political Economy. By Francis A. Waker, Author of “ The Wages 
Question,” ‘‘ Money,” “ Money, Trade, and Industry,” &c. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1883. 

Methods of Social Reform, and other papers. By W.Sranutey Jevons, 
M.A.,LL.D., F.R.S. London: Macmillan & Co. 1883. 

Problems and Ezercises in Political Economy. Collected, arranged, and 
edited by Atrrep Mitnes, M.A., Author of “Elementary Notions of 
Logic,” &c. London: W. Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 1882, 
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who have and to those who have not followed in detail the varied lines of 
attack, to know how much of the once-accepted body of economic doctrine 
so careful a thinker as Mr. Sidgwick, who is no way committed by any 
previous utterances, thinks capable of substantial restatement in the face 
of recent advances in economic science. 

The backbone of J. S. Mill’s economic system appears to me to be his 
“ wage-fund”’ theory, with its associated doctrine of Malthusianism. It 
is well known, however, that Mill himself before his death modified this 
very doctrine so importantly that his remarks on the subject were 
generally accepted in substance as a recantation ; but in this recanta- 
tion (as Mr. Sidgwick points out) Mill’s most illustrious disciples declined 
to follow him. Briefly stated the theory in question was this: That 
average wages are determined by the ratio of the number of labourers seek- 
ing employment to the (predetermined) amount of capital set aside to be 
paid in wages. Since Mill’s time the stream of economic opinion has 
been flowing powerfully against this theory; but as far as I am aware no 
economist of established position, before Mr. Sidgwick, has struck at the 
very root of the theory by systematically demonstrating that wages are 
not advanced out of “ capital’’ at all. This position, however, is taken 
up quite uncompromisingly by Mr. Sidgwick. It is the position with 
which the general public has recently been familiarised by Mr. Henry 
George, and, as no reference is made to him or his work by Mr. Sidgwick, 
we are authorised in supposing that the latter regards the new theory of 
the relations of capital and wages as the natural outcome and completion 
of recent economic thought, quite independently of its statement by Mr. 
George. If this is so, then Professor Jevons’ hope that English econo- 
mists would (with especial reference to the doctrine of wages), “ fling 
aside, once and for ever, the mazy and preposterous assumptions of the 
Ricardian school” * is on the highway to realisation. With the fall of the 
wages-fund theory Malthusianism loses one of its chief supports, and Mr. 
Sidgwick’s “‘ restatement’ of this celebrated doctrine is so very “ guarded” 
as to relegate it to an altogether subordinate position, and to make the 
stress laid on it by Mill monstrously disproportionate, to say the least of 
it. It hardly seems too much to say then that in this “restatement” of 
the traditional doctrines, the key-stone of the arch is withdrawn, and if 
Mr. Sidgwick is to be taken as the exponent of the present position of 
Economic Science we might almost adapt to Ricardo, Mill, and Cairnes 
the words which Mill himself uttered with reference to Malthus, Chal- 
mers, and Sismondi when he said, ‘‘ This error has been, I conceive, fatal 
to the systems, as systems, of the three distinguished economists to whom 
I before referred . . . all of whom have admirably conceived and 
explained several of the elementary theorems of political economy, 
but this fatal misconception has spread itself like a veil between 
them and the more difficult portions of the subject, not suffering 
one ray of light to penetrate ” (Polit. Econ., Bk. ITI., chap. xiv., sec. 4). 
Other portions of Mill’s system, only less essential than those we have 


* Theories of Political Economy, p. xlix, 
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already dwelt on, are either rejected or completely remodelled. Much of 
the argument by which Mill supports the celebrated paradox that “a de- 
mand for commodities is not a demand for labour” is according to Sidg- 
wick “ quite erroneously stated.” His theory of value and exchange needs 
a searching review in the light of Jevons’ investigations. Even his 
chapters on International Trade (pronounced by so severe and hostile a 
critic as Jevons himself to be the most satisfactory portion of his treatise) 
suffer from the radical defect of ignoring what is really the differentia 
of the trade in question. 

On this latter point it is only fair to say that Mr. Sidgwick hardly seems 
to do Mill’s argument justice, and indeed his own book needs, and will 
doubtless receive, searching criticism and revision. We may welcome it, 
however, as a contribution to economic literature of the highest impor- 
tance, singularly well calculated to rouse the disciples of the traditional 
doctrines to the urgent necessity of reckoning with recent advances in their 
science, and especially characterised by a profound and subtle analysis 
of fundamental terms and conceptions, the value of which is to a great 
extent independent of the special conclusions arrived at in every case. 

Space obliges me to confine myself to this general indication of the im- 
portance of the work, and to abstain from the tempting task of criticising 
it in detail. 


Mr. F. A. Walker’s hand-book is characterised by all the excellences 
which readers of his previous works will expect from it. No man has a 
firmer grasp of economic principles, or a more accurate and extended 
knowledge of industrial facts, than Mr. Walker. The catholicity 
of his mind is indicated by his evenly-balanced admiration 
for Cairnes, the last great exponent of the Ricardo-Mill school, 
and Jevons, the most formidable and relentless of its opponents, 
while his own independent vigour of thought preserves him 
from running even the smallest risk of falling into a colourless eclec- 
ticism. The book he has now given to the world is an elementary treatise, 
and suffers from the inevitable limitations of such a work. In passing 
from the profound and instructive discussion of fundamental ideas and 
methods, which occupies so much of Mr. Sidgwick’s space, to the rather 
jaunty introduction in which Mr. Walker disposes of all such matters it is 
impossible not to feel something of a shock; but when we come to the 
substance of the work Mr. Walker’s force and lucidity assert themselves 
in all their supremacy, and we feel that we are at last in possession of a 
comprehensive text book of Political Economy worthy of the science as it 
now is. The most antiquated books will be used and accepted as autho- 
rities until superseded by equally convenient manuals abreast of the 
times, and from this point of view it is difficult to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of the service which Mr. Walker’s new book is likely to render to 
Economic Science. 

Perhaps the most original, and in some respects the most striking por- 
tion of the book, is that (Part IV., pp. 196-288) in which the author works 
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his well-known views on “‘ Wages” into the framework of a complete 
theory of “ Distribution.” He shows that just as agricultural rent, in the 
economic sense, normally rises from the difference in the capability of 
soils, the conditions of production on the worst soils measuring the ex- 
change value of the product, and the surplus product of the good soils 
going as rent, so business “profits” (as distinguished from interest) 
normally rise from the difference of capacity in employers, the conditions 
of production under the least able managers whose services are required 
measuring the remuneration of the workman, and the surplus product 
secured by able management going as “ profits.” Thus the workman, in 
reality, makes what terms he can with landlord, capitalist, and employer, 
and then keeps what is left of the product for himself; whereas in appear- 
ance it is the employer who makes what terms he can with landlord, 
capitalist and workman, and keeps what is left of the product for himself. 
For the working out of this theory I must refer my readers to Walker 
himself. It hardly seems over-bold to prophesy that this section of the 
book will be epoch-making, and that for some time to come all fruitful 
researches in this branch of the subject will have to take Walker's exposi- 
tion as the point of departure. 

There are several passages in the book which I cannot help thinking 
would have been modified had the author been able to study Mr. Sidg- 
wick’s “ Principles "’ before going to the press, but the only real blemish in 
his work is the confused and superficial treatment of the vexed question of 
“‘Popalation.” In the pages devoted to this subject (pp. 303—312) the 
most elementary distinctions are ignored. The “ Arithmetical and Geo- 
metrical series’? argument, which is abandoned and even ridiculed by 
the most competent defenders of Malthusianism, is brought forward with 
a naive minuteness worthy of Malthus himself, and we are shown that 
‘it would require more than a million terms to carry the former series to 
the point reached by the latter in twenty-one terms.” I may save the 
necessity of any weaker comment by quoting Mr. Walker himself, who 
has recently declared, in another work * (which I may take this oppor- 
tunity of heartily recommending, in spite of its occasionally intolerant 
tone) that ‘“ probably there is no way in which a man can so quickly and 
so conclusively show himself unfit to be listened to, as by appealing to 
geometrical progression for the proof of an economical or social theory.” 
If Mr. Walker would but take his own teaching in this respect to heart 
the next edition of his “ Political Economy” might almost defy the 
critics. 


The volume of collected essays, by the late Mr. Jevons, deserves a far 
more elaborate notice than can be given it here. The variety of subjects 
covered is considerable, and the love of detail which was characteristic of 
one aspect of Mr. Jevons’ work will limit the class of readers to whom 
several of the papers appeal. On the other hand the masterly series of 


* Land and its Rent. Macmillan. 1883, (Directed in great part against 
George’s “ Progress and Poverty.”) 
26 
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essays on the conditions and limitations of the successful organisation of 
industries by the State is in the highest degree opportune. According to 
Mr. Jevons, some of the best and some of the worst managed industries in 
the country are under Government authority—witness the Post Office and 
the Dockyards. The question rises, then, whether we can determine the 
conditions of successful State management of industries, so as to be able 
to form some conception of whether a proposed new department is likely 
to approximate to one or the other of the extremes above noted. “It 
seems to me,” says Mr. Jevons, as the result of his acute analysis, “that 
State management possesses advantages under the following conditions: 
1. Where numberless widespread operations can only be efficiently con- 
nected, united, and co-ordinated, in a single, all-extensive Government 
system. 2. Where the operations possess an invariable routine-like 
character. 38. Where they are performed under the public eye, or for the 
service of individuals, who will immediately detect and expose any failure 
or laxity. 4. Where there is but little capital expenditure, so that each 
year’s revenue and expense account shall represent, with sufficient accuracy, 
the real commercial conditions of the department.” 

The application of these tests to the Government management of tele- 
graphing, parcel-delivering, and railway industries, is in the highest 
degree instructive, and although the State-socialism of the late Karl Marx 
and his followers contemplates a ‘‘ State” such as we have not yet seen, 
its advocates cannot afford to ignore Jevons’ weighty words on the sub- 


ject of State management, and they ought to attach the more weight to 
them inasmuch as they come from an enemy of the laissez faire system 
hardly less pronounced than themselves. 


Mr. Milnes has collected and constructed over two thousand “ Prob- 
lems and Exercises”’ in Political Economy, drawn for the most part from 
various examination papers, adding, when he thinks it necessary, references 
to books in which a clue to the treatment of the questions may be 
found. Such a book may have many uses, and above all may serve as 
a test of the firmness with which the student has grasped the principles 
of his science. It is easy for a reader of Political Economy to think he 
has penetrated to an underlying principle when in reality he has merely 
pictured to himself some concrete example of its working. Mr. Milnes’s 
book furnishes him with the means of indefinitely varying the conditions 
under which he must apply the principles of his science, and so discover 
whether or not he has really mastered them. Even if the student of the 
newer Economics thinks he perceives a certain scholastic and unreal 
character in some of the sections he will nevertheless be glad to have 
brought together in so convenient a survey the authentic records of the 
scope and spirit of the traditional schools of Economics, and to be able 
to test the thoroughness of his acquaintance with them. 


Pamir H. WickstTeep. 
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Taree ContrrsuTions To ouR SocraL PRoBLEMs. 


HE Rev. OC. W. Stubbs, M.A., is already well known for the earnest 
practical Christianity of his “ Village Politics; Addresses and 
Sermons on the Labour Question,” and we have now to thank him most 
warmly for his new volume, entitled ‘‘ Christ and Democracy.” * Its 
key-note is struck in its dedication “to those Churchmen, whether con- 
formist or Nonconformist, who, sharing the belief that of the unsolved 
problems of society and the individual Christianity still holds the key, 
find for the present, in the common work of social reform, the truest 
mission and most splendid destiny of the Church and Democracy.” We 
have only to add that by Christianity Mr. Stubbs means the Fatherhood 
of God, to commend the book to our readers. ‘“ Christ and 
Democracy,” “‘ Christ and Property,” “ Progress and Poverty,” are the 
titles of three sermons preached before the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge ; it must have been a grand opportunity of speaking to the 
highest culture of our day, and the words are well suited to the occasion. 
The rest of the volume chiefly consists of addresses to Secularists, and 
are noble contributions from the school of Churchmen who are deter- 
mined to bring the religion of real Christianity plainly before the masses 
of the people, and see if that will not win their confidence and affection. 
In a sermon on Christian Secularism, Caleb Garth, in “‘ Middlemarch,” is 
referred to as almost an ideal Christian, to whom an offer of work that he 
ean do well, something “ that those who are living, and those who come 
after, will be the better for,” comes as “a great gift of God.” - “The 
object of the Christian religion is to make men conscious of God’s pre- 
sence always and in everything. . . We want more of this Chris- 
tianity nowadays . . . a religion which would consider it no more 
profane to speak of Christ on the Stock Exchange, Christ in the 
Education Office, Christ in the counting-house, than to speak of Christ 
at the carpenter’s bench at Nazareth. The truth is, we manufacture our 
profanity with great care. We utterly isolate our work from Christ, and 
then tell Christ that our work is not fit for Him to touch.” 

In another handy little volume,t Mr. Stubbs gives us an interesting 
record. of facts and experiments in cottage farming and co-operative 
agriculture. Believing that example is better than precept, he divided 
some of his own glebe land into half-acre allotments, and let them at a 
rental of 68s. an acre. He also kept one acre in his own hands, culti- 
vating it on just the same system as the labourers did their allotments. 
The average net annual profit on this acre for six years was £3 8s. 9d., or 
about 28 per cent. on the capital invested. This capital represented in 
1881 the following outgoings: Labour, £6 7s. 9d.; seed, &c., £1 8s. 8d.; 
raanure, £1 10s, Od.; rent and taxes, £3 6s, Od. ‘These results 

* Christ and Democracy. By C. W. Stusss, M.A., Vicar of Granborough. 
London : Sonnenschein and Co. 1884 


+ The Land and the Labourers. By Cc. W. Srvsss, M.A. London: 
Sonnenschein and Co, 1884, 
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Mr. Stubbs justly considers very satisfactory, and he defends them most 
successfully against the criticisms of a neighbouring farmer. A Co- 
operative Sow Club, which has recently developed into a Cow Club, 
proved a valuable aid to thrift in the village. Most interesting, too, is 
his account of the famous Ralahine Co-operative Farm, a story of almost 
idyllic beauty in its contrast to the usual tales of Irish wrongs and 
crimes, but ending, alas! in one of those cruel perversities which come 
like a hideous curse on so many of Ireland’s budding hopes of brighter 
days. But the most significant fact is this: that after the wonderful 
success of the experiment, and though it came to grief entirely through 
external circumstances, no one for fifty years has followed the example 
it set. 


We have only space just to notice Mr. Sedley Taylor's interesting and 
timely book on “ Profit-Sharing.”* On the Continent, industrial partner- 
ships have prospered better than here, and the Maison Leclaire in Paris 
is a splendid monument of what was done by a man who, having worked 
his own way up from poverty, was determined that all who subsequently 
worked with him should share his prosperity. A very full account, too, 
is given of the arrangements at Briggs’ Colliery, which was so long 
referred to as the instance of a successful industrial partnership, and the 
collapse of which was in consequence so discouraging. It worked well 
in ordinary times, but fell owing to difficulties connected with the coal 


erisis of 1873-4. There is everything in its history to encourage the 
hope that similar arrangements will work well under ordinary cireum- 
stances. What is evident, however, here and everywhere, is that the 
limit to successful co-operation is a moral limit. H. S. 8. 


Reuicious THoucut anp Lire 1n Inp1A.t 


HE Boden Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford has a well-established 
reputation not only as a Sanskrit scholar and an adept in the other 
languages which are requisite for any genuine original study of the great 
religions of the East, and as a skilled expert in Oriental lore, but also as 
a lucid interpreter, mediating between the student or specialist and the 
“intelligent reader” who is desirous of receiving some of the fruits of 
modern Oriental research, but who has neither the time nor the neces- 
sary equipment for mastering elaborate scientific treatises, or for sifting 
“the confused mass of information—accurate and inaccurate—spread 
out before him by innumerable writers on Indian subjects.” It was in 
the interests of such readers that Mr. Monier Williams published, nine 
years ago, a work entitled Indian Wisdom, the object of which was to 
give a general idea of the character and contents of the sacred 
© Profit-Sharing Between Capital and Labour. Six Essays by SmpLey 

Taytor, M.A. London: Kegan Paul, Trench and Co, 1884. 
+ Religious Thought and Life in India. Part I., Vedism, Brahmanism, 


Hinduism. By Monier Witxiams, M.A., C.1.E. London: John Murray. 
1883. 
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literature on which the Hindi religion is founded, and thus to 
convey some genuine and fruitful knowledge of that religion itself. 
In the volume now before us, this same object is pursued in the way of 
more direct and systematic exposition. It is the first instalment of a 
work which is designed “to present trustworthy outlines of every 
important phase of religious thought and life in India, whether Hindu, 
Buddhist, Jain, Zoroastrian, or Muhammadan.”” And we may say, at 
once, that the author appears to us to have been eminently successful in 
his endeavour “‘to give such an account of a very dry and complex 
subject as shall not violate scholarlike accuracy, and yet be sufficiently 
readable to attract general readers.” Since the earlier work, to which we 
have referred, was written, Professor Monier Williams has made two 
journeys to India, and travelled over the length and breadth of the land ; 
and he writes as one who has made a life-long study of the literature of 
India, and personal investigations into the creeds and practices of the 
natives of India, in their own country, and, as far as possible, in their 
own homes. The portion of his work now published is complete in 
itself, and is devoted to “‘the three most important and difficult phases 
of Indian religious thought,” distinguished here as Vedism, Brahmanism, 
and Hindtism. These terms stand for three main stages of develop- 
ment. Vedism is that which is represented in the older books of the 
Vedas, the worship of the deified forces or phenomena of Nature, either 
represented as separate divine powers, or gathered together under one 
general conception, and personified as one God. Brahmanism merged 
all the forces of Nature into one only real Entity. It was essentially a 
pantheistic system, with four main branches, the ritualistic, the mytholo- 
gical (with the Mahabhdérata and the Ramiayana for its bible), 
the philosophical, and the nomistic. Of Vedism and Brahmanism, 
so defined, a concise and lucid account is given; and then in successive 
chapters, making up the bulk of the book, the varied and complex 
developments are distinguished and described of that “ rank and luxuriant 
offspring of Brihmanism” which is here called by the comprehensive 
name of Hinduism, in contradistinction to the earlier and better-detined 
periods. ‘It was Brahmanism, so to speak, run to seed and spread out 
into a confused tangle of divine personalities and incarnations;” the 
Pantheistic system of Brahmanism being interwoven variously with the 
Theistic system of Hindiism even in its most materialistic forms. The 
author does not profess to evolve an order and consistency out of creeds, 
philosophies, and rituals, which set order and consistency at defiance; 
but he succeeds in disentangling the main characteristics of the different 
systems, and singling out the representative types of the innumerable 
sects of Hindiism ; and he has the art of extracting from even the drier, 
technical parts of his subject an intelligible, human interest and 
significance, and in fixing our attention on the most noteworthy aspects 
of the religious life he describes. 

The leading features of Hinduism are set forth in ten chapters, dealing 
first with the prevailing types of Saivism, Vaishnavism, and the corre. 
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sponding tenets of Siktism; and then with the worship of Tutelary 
Deities, the worship of Demons and Spirits, of Saints, Heroes, and 
Ancestors, of Animals, Plants, and Trees, and other natural objects. 
Several of the later chapters are devoted to a description, based largely on 
personal observation, of the religious life of the Hindu of the present day, 
the daily religious observances, the Fasts and Festivals, the Temples, 
Shrines, and Holy Places. The chapter on Caste is an interesting and 
instructive one, recognising its advantages as well as its disadvantages, 
and offering suggestions as to the best method of dealing with it. 
The author concludes his book with an account which, as well as 
the substance of some other chapters, has already appeared elsewhere, 
of Modern Hindi Theism, from the origination of the movement by 
Rammohun Roy, to its later phases under Chunder Sen, and its latest 
development in the Sidhiran Samaj, the fullest and most recent account 
of which is contained in the article by Miss S. D. Collet, in our last 
number (‘‘ Outlines and Episodes of Brahmic History”). Mr. Monier 
Williams remarks of the Sidhiran Samaj, that “there appears, in fact, 
to be no one man at present among its members who has the reli gious 
genius of either Keshab Chandar Sen, or of Debendra-nath Tagore, or the 
literary culture which characterises the best productions of Mr. P. C. 
Mozoomdir and Raj Nardin Bose. But there are a larger number of 
secondary leaders—men of good sound sense, religious earnestness, and 
plain practical ability, who accomplish a great deal of useful work 
together, and will probably hereafter make their society the leading 
Samaj of India.” We cannot help hoping that Mr. Mozoomdar, who, 
while remaining a staunch adherent of Mr. Sen during all his 
later departures from the singleness and purity of his Theistic 
creed, has, for the most part, carefully kept them out of his 
own teaching, may at this juncture have the will and the power 
to remove the causes of the present schism, and to unite again the 
forces of Hindi Theism, if not in one and the same organisation, a‘ any 
rate in harmony of brotherly feeling and active co-operation. 


Puurir CoMMENTARY ON THE Boox or Acrts.* 


OST of those who are likely to make any serious use of the Pulpit 
Commentary, will probably consider it a recommendation that in 

the critical and expository part of the commentary on the Acts of the 
Apostles, the Bishop of Bath and Wells has not strayed at all beyond the 
approved orthodox lines, and has established to his own satisfaction the 
absolute historic accuracy and trustworthiness of the book. He almost 
apologises for spending any time in considering the critics who dispute 
the authenticity of the document, or discriminate between the historical 
* The Pulpit Commentary. The Acts of the Apostles. Exposition and 
Homiletics, by the Right Rev. Lord A. C. Hervey, D.D., Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. Homilies, by Rev. P. ©. Barker, Rev. R. A. Reprorp, 


Rev. E. Jonnson, Rev. R. Tuck, Rev. W. Cuarxson. 2 Vols. London: 
Kegan Paul. 1884. 
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value of different parts of the narrative. Baur’s “ conciliation’ 
hypothesis is ‘‘ based upon the imagination of the inventor of it,” and he 
is contrasted, to his disadvantage, with Renan, who is complimented, on 
this occasion, as being “ one of the ablest of the freethinking school,” 
because he has expressed his unbesitating belief that Luke is the author 
of the Acts, Our orthodox critic, however, omits, in this connection at 
least, to state that Renan, while attributing the book to Luke, has not the 
slightest hesitation about freely challenging its historic credibility in very 
much the same respects as those in which Baur challenges it, Luke’s pur- 
pose of conciliation (he says) led him to falsify the history of Paul. “ L’auteur 
des Actes fut, mais avec une naiveté qu’on n’égala plus, le premier de 
ces narrateurs complaisants, béatement satisfaits, décidés & trouver que 
tout dans l’Eglise se passe d’une facon évangélique.” [If this is the way 
in which a document may be treated, which is regarded, nevertheless, as 
ap authentic production of Luke, it is not much to the purpose to set off 
Renan against Baur, and it does not much matter to the student of his- 
tory whether the Acts was written by Luke or by an ancnymous author 
of somewhat later date. It is only fair to add that the reader 
“who desires to know all that can be said by hostile criticism 
against the credibility or authenticity of the Acts, and the truthfulness and 
trustworthiness of the author,’’ is referred to “the writings of Baur, 
Schrader, Schwegler, Credner, Overbeck, Zeller, and many others.” 
He will certainly get the very slightest and most superficial idea 
of the criticism in question from any representation of it made in this 
commentary. The exposition, on all points which do not require any 
special critical acumen or historic insight, is useful and satisfactory as 
far as it goes; and for the rest we need only say that in the Homiletics 
and Homilies, the whole book, verse by verse and line by line, is used for 
purposes of edification, and that a preacher beginning now at the first 
verse, and using in the way of expansion and dilution all the con- 
densed sermons here provided, and preaching two every Sunday, would 
find that he was only approaching the end of his material in the 
year 1891. 


A Hanp-Book To THE SynopTicaL GosPELs.* 


“CPHIS little book is intended to illustrate the first three Gospels. Its 
object is to present, in as short a compass as possible, such an 
account of the people from whom Jesus sprang, as shall enable readers of 
the Gospels, who have not access to larger works, to frame some notion of 
the society in which he laboured, and the ideas and institutions with 
which he had to deal.” The author, who thus defines the purpose and the 
scope of his work, remarks that the materials amassed by scholars are so 
ample that his task has been only to weigh and select what seemed most 
suitable. This weighing and selecting, however, is itself no easy task, 
* Life in Palestine when Jesus Lived : A short Hand-book to the Synoptical 


Gospels. By J, Estirn Carpenrer, M.A. London: Sunday School Asso- 
ciation. 1884. 
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requiring for its due performance scholarship of the same rank as that by 
which the materials themselves were prepared, together with critical insight 
and literary skill in arranging, combining, and refashioning. Professor 
Carpenter has all these qualifications, and he has not been content to 
draw up a mere précis of facts, concise and dry, but m a clear and 
attractive style has given us a comprehensive view, first of the 
Country, and then of the People, their national characteristics, their occu. 
pations and culture, their current beliefs, their social and political 
condition ; reference being specially made to the points which illustrate the 
Gospel narrative. The second half of the book deals with Religionin Pales- 
tine, its public institutions, the different orders, sects, and parties, and (in 
an interesting and important concluding chapter) the Messianic Ideas, with 
a brief estimate of their influence on the Gospel Tradition. The questions 
suggested by this view of the Messianic hope take us, as Mr. Carpenter 
says, “into the heart of the criticism of the Gospels; they involve 
delicate and difficult inquiries; but they can no longer be ignored.” We 
hope that the present admirable manual is only the first of a series (to 
which it will be the best possible introduction).dealing with the Gospel 
history itself, the life and teachings of Jesus, and the origins and early de- 
velopments of Christian doctrine, with the same historic grasp and 
spiritual insight, and the same power of clear and picturesque presentment 
which characterises this little book. Not the young people only in 
whose interests the work has been specially undertaken, but many a 
mature reader who has neither the time nor the training needful for the 
study of scientific critical treatises, or to whom fuller sources of infor- 
mation may not be accessible, will be grateful for instruction and 
guidance given in such a simple, intelligible and attractive form. 


Currron CoLitece Szermons.* 


‘ ," JE are sure that Mr. Wilson’s school sermons will be read with 
genuine interest and profit by not a few, both young and old, in 

the larger circle to which he now addresses them. They dwell, he says, 
more on elementary truths than is perhaps advisable or possible in 
hial sermons addressed to adult and permanent congregations. 
Certainly they present these elementary truths, whether of religion or 
morals, in a more simple and direct form than is usual in the average 
pulpit discourse, at the end of which we may often have reflected how 
much more to the purpose, and how much better remembered, the 
lesson would have been if it had been given in a few plain, earnest 
words, instead of being amplified, adorned, and extended to the pro- 
portion of the conventional sermon, planned ‘o fill up the allotted half- 
hour or so in the service. One of Mr. Wilson’s objects in publishing 
these sermons is to give those whom it may concern an opportunity of 
knowing something about the religious influences to which the boys at 


* Sermons preached in Clifton College Chapel, 1879-1883. By the Rev. 
J. M. Witson, M.A., Head Master. London: Macmillan. 1884, 
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the Clifton College will be submitted, and he has endeavoured, he says, 
to make the selection as representative as possible. The teaching which 
they do represent is religious in the truest sense of the word—manly, 
practical and devout, and pervaded by the spirit of that genuine 
liberality, the source of which is as far removed as possible from 
indifference, and as closely allied as possible with strong and earnest 
personal convictions. In one or two instances, as in the sermon for 
Trinity Sunday, we should be inclined to say, from our point of view, that 
the “‘elementary truth” which is presented, would have been better dis- 
entangled from the connection with a metaphysical formula; but per- 
haps we ought to be wellsatisfied with an argumentso nearly reducing the 
doctrine of the Trinity to one or two “ elementary truths,” which almost 
any Christian Theist would admit, though he might demur tothe form in 
which they were expressed, and to certain of the inferences drawn from 
it. At any rate we are able heartily to commend the book both to the 
young people whose experiences and thoughts and moral needs it 
primarily regards, and to the older reader who is likely to be more 
appreciative than our preachers would seem often to suppose of such 
direct and practical plain-speaking and simple religious teaching, as is 
coritained in these good, earnest, useful, and short sermons. 


Tae Brete Worp-Boox.* 


R. ALDIS WRIGHT'S Bible Word-Book was so good and so care- 
fully done when it appeared eighteen years ago, that the most 
diligent revision could hardly lead to any substantial or vitally 
important changes in it. Dr. Wright’s occupation, however, as Secre- 
tary to the Company of Revisers of the Old Testament, while it has 
long delayed the appearance of the new edition, has been the occasion 
for a microscopic study of the language of the Authorised Version, 
and has resulted in the addition of four hundred new items to the 
Glossary; and though, as might have been expected, they do not 
include any matters of leading interest, they all combine to give an 
impression of the absolute completeness with which the work has been 
carried out. The Bible Word-Book explains, and illustrates by well- 
selected quotations from our literature, every word and phrase in the 
Authorised Version and in the Prayer Book which is not in current use in 
present-day English, calling attention even to very slight shades of 
difference in the form of a word, and in its meaning and application. It 
is the fullest and most detailed glossary of the archaisms of the English 
Bible and Prayer Book; and it will have a new use as a help to the intelli- 
gent literary criticism of the Revised Version. 


* The Bible Word-Book, A Glossary of Archaic Words and Phrases in 
the Authorised Version of the Bible and the Book of Common Prayer. B 


W. Atpis Wricut, LL.D. Second Edition. Revised and enlarged. 
London: Macmillan. 1884. 
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MEmoRIALS OF CHARLES PERRY. * 


HIS volume, containing twenty-three sermons, preceded by a memoir 
by the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, and a funeral sermon by Professor J. 
E. Carpenter, will, we hope, find many readers beyond the circle of Mr. 
Perry’s own congregation and his personal friends. There have probably 
been few ministers who have exerted so powerful and so permanent an 
influence, in a ministry of such short duration. It is impossible to imagine 
any one either hearing or reading these sermons without being brought 
to a clearer consciousness of the power of religious communion with 
others, and, at the same time, to a deeper sense of the strength and grace 
that are given by a living personal religion. It is remarkable to find in a 
minister called directly from the college classroom to so important a 
charge as that of Hope Street Church, Liverpool, a clearness of insight 
into the problems which such a charge presented, which is usually only 
attained after many years of experience and careful observation of life and 
character. Truly “honourable age is not that which standeth in length 
of time, nor that is measured by number of years; but wisdom is the 
gray hair unto men, and an unspotted life is old age.” All the discourses 
are well worth reading, whether by young or old, and they will no doubt 
be read and re-read, in quiet hours, by those who delight to renew and 
strengthen their own religious life in close communion with some strong, 
pure, sympathetic soul; but more especially parents who are anxious 
about the religious training of their children, and young men and women 
who are perplexed by the problems of their own religious life, as almost 
all who are earnest and thoughtful must be at the present day, will find 
much to help them in the discourses on “ Organisation,” ‘ Religious 
Education,” “Worship in the Home,” “Sin and Punishment,” “To 
Young Men and Women,” “ Advent Sunday,” and “The Supremacy of 
Christ.” F. H. J. 


OrvVILLE Dewey’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY.t 


HE name of Orville Dewey will be familiar to many of our readers 
as that of one of the conspicuous figures in the group of American 
Unitarians of which Channing was the centre and representative. He 
produced a great effect, in his day, by the eloquence and the combined 
intellectual and emotional power of his pulpit discourses, especially those 
in which he set forth Christianity as the great quickening and regene- 
rating force in humanity, and vindicated the true dignity of human 
nature against the aspersions cast at once upon it and its Divine 
Originator by the doctrines of popular orthodoxy. The style of 
preachers and the taste of hearers change, and it may be that the 
* Discourses. By the late Cuarius Jonn Perry. With a Memoir by 
the Rev. R. A. Anmstrone. Liverpool: Henry Young. 1884. 
+ Autobiography and Letters of Orville Dewey, 6p. Edited by his 
daughter, Many E. Dewey. Boston Roberis Brothers. 1884. 
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discourses into which Dr. Dewey threw his best energies, with an unreserve 
which wore him out prematurely, wouid attract less notice now. But in 
these latest days, when religion and morals and the whole structure of 
society are being stirred to their foundations by revolutionary forces, it 
will still be found, we think, that there are earnest and eloquent words of 
his which are worth listening to, and that he can give us some good 
counsel, if not as to the practical ways in which our social problems are 
to be solved, at least, as to the spirit and aim with which their solution 
is to be sought. We are glad of the opportunity of making a more 
personal acquaintance with the preacher in the pages of the autobio- 
graphical sketch which he prepared, at his daughter’s request, for the 
pleasure and advantage of his family and friends, and portions of which we 
are now allowed to read, together with a considerable number of letters, 
written chiefly to certain intimate friends, conspicuous among them Dr. 
Bellows and the Rev. William Ware. 

The autobiography is simple and unpretending in form, filling, as here 
presented to us, little more than a hundred pages of good-sized type. 
There are pleasant remembrances of the writer’s childhood, and his 
education at home and at school, and some of the scenes and personages 

f an old-fashioned time. His very early religious impressions appear to 
have been vivid enough, and of anything but a cheerful kind. They 
were, in fact, the impressions of a sombre Calvinism, out of which he 
gradually struggled into the light. At college the two events which 
were of chief moment to him were, he says, “‘ the loss of sight and the 
gain of insight.” An affection of the eyes prevented him, for five years, 
from devoting more than an hour a day to reading ; and he had to resign 
the prospect of gaining distinction asa scholar. Dr, Channing’s remark 
to him was, ‘You were made for better things ;” and he recognised, 
then and afterwards, the way in which a discipline that he had not 
chosen, and the long-enforced hours of self-communion and solitary 
musing, had all gone to prepare him for his special work in the world. 
It was thus that a vital change was wrought in his inmost religious life, 
which he describes in a passage which we are glad to quote :— 


Religion had never been a delight to me before; now it became the 
highest, . . . Anew day rose upon me. It was as if another sun had risen 
into the sky; the heavens were indescribably brighter, and the earth fairer ; 
and that day has gone on brightening to the present hour. I have known 
the other joys of life, I suppose, as much as most men; | have known art 
and beauty and music and gladness; 1 have known friendship and love and 
family ties; but it is certain that till we see Gop in the world—Gop in the 
bright and boundless universe—we never know the highest joy. It is far 
more than if one were translated to a world a thousand times fairer than 
this; for that supreme and central Lighs of Infinite Love and Wisdom 
shining over this world and all worlds, alone can show us how noble an 
beautiful, how fair and glorious they are. 


It was after the growth of this nobler and happier religion in his life 
that Orville Dewey decided upon his vocation, and he entered Andover 
as a divinity student. His theological training there was mainly on the 
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orthodox lines ; but he had been working out his doctrinal position for 
himself, and he left the seminary with doubts on such cardinal subjects as 
the doctrine of the Trinity and everlasting punishment. It was not 
long before he was summoned by the Presbytery of New York to answer 
a charge of heresy ; on which he took the final step of departure from his 
old connection, and began his new ministerial life under bright auspices 
at Boston, as assistant to Dr. Channing, of whom he has set down some 
interesting impressions and reminiscences. After a couple of years he 
settled as minister of the church at New Bedford, and remained there 
ten years, before the end of which term the high pressure of his work 
had unhappily brought on a nervous disease of the brain, from which he 
was never afterwards free. Some subsequent years of ministry at New 
York and Washington were several times interrupted, and were finally 
closed by the break down of his health; and he was obliged to retire from 
the duties of asettled charge. The last twenty-five years of his life were 
spent in a quiet and beautiful home at Sheffield in Pennsylvania—the 
chief fruits of his leisure from regular pulpit duties being the two pub- 
lished courses of ‘‘ Lowell Lectures” on “The Problem of Human 
Destiny,” and “The Philosophy of History and Humanity.” The 
autobiography was written in the early days of the life at Sheffield. 
It is supplemented largely by the letters which Miss Dewey has 
collected, and has illustrated or explained by a brief narrative where it 
has been required, giving many particulars of her father’s life which are 
extremely interesting. Everywhere there is evidence of both the depth 
and the breadth of his religious faith. His generous and tolerant spirit, 
and his consistent devotion to religious freedom, were shown, amongst 
other ways, by his opposition to the action of the Unitarian Association 
in devising a doctrinal test of membership, and by his deep regret at the 
consequent secession of some of the “radicals” who had hitherto had 
their legitimate place on its platform. 

Of the letters, which occupy two-thirds of the volume, we have no room 
to speak further. They have, perhaps, no very salient points of interest, 
but they are letters which it mustgaave been very pleasant to receive, and 
which are interesting to read, as familiar and unaffected revealings of the 
same thoughts and views of life, of men and books, of society and 
politics, as we had made acquaintance with in the autobiography. The 
reader who looks only for lively incident and amusing anecdote, or for 
sharp criticisms and vivid descriptions of the objects of his admiration 
or aversion, will be disappointed probably with what he will fjnd in the 
book. But we can safely recommend it to anyone who can appreciate the 
interest of a sincere record of the thoughts and experiences of a man 
of cultivated and original mind, who has taken life seriously and 
earnestly, not without keen enjoyment of its true happiness, who has 
met with a good many noteworthy people and likes to talk about them, 
and whose genial temper and bright, hopeful faith and large-hearted 
charity are never at fault. 
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Mr. Scuurz Wiison’s Stupres iv History, Erc.* 


HE paper which we have read with the most interest and pleasure in 

Mr. Schiitz Wilson's new volume of “ Studies” is the one, appearing 
now for the first time, which has Madame Roland for its subject. The 
picture of that noble woman is drawn with a firm and sympathetic hand, 
and was well worthy of the care and skill which have been bestowed upon 
it. The romantic story will be enjoyed of Elizabeth Stuart ‘‘ Queen of 
Bohemia, and Queen of Hearts,’ which, as well as the “Facts and 
Fancies about Faust,” made its first appearance in our own pages, and 
which, therefore, it is not for us to weigh in the critical balance. In 
quite another vein is the amusing sketch (in which Mr. Wilson very 
successfully assumes the character and style of the popular raconteur) of 
the adventures of the famous robber-knight Eppelein von Gailingen. The 
author would have done well we think to have placed these attractive 
chapters in the forefront of his volume; and we should not have 
quarrelled with him if he had decided not to reproduce, in this connection, 
the papers dealing with such ugly and repulsive subjects as those to 
which the two studies are devoted that meet the reader on the threshold. 
An attempt having been made by Gregorovius to rehabilitate the character 
of Lucrezia Borgia, or at least to show that she was not so black as she 
has been painted, Mr. Wilson undertook the unpleasant task of studying 
for himself the contemporary annals of various infamy, of lust and treachery 
and “spiritual wickedness in high places,” and his object here is to 
show that it is only by tearing out the more odious pages of the evil 
history, and selecting others which might be pieced together into a sort 
of plausible unity, that any case can be made out for a more 
favourable verdict than history has hitherto pronounced. No doubt 
the truth about Lucrezia Borgia has its own intensely painful in- 
terest to the student of human nature, or of the terribly vile chapter 
in the history of the Papacy and of the public and private life 
of Italy in the early years of the, fifteenth century, in which it 
fills some of the most lurid pages. But whether his readers generally 
will be grateful to him for fixing their attention perforce on such 
a base and shocking page of human history we may be excused for 
doubting. Almost as disagreeable, and with less heroic measure of 
wickedness, is the wretched story of Count Struensee and the unhappy 
Caroline Mathilde of Denmark. If this must needs be told as a chapter 
in that history of which it forms an evil episode, we should never at any 
rate have selected it to recount to the general circle of readers whom Mr. 
Schiitz Wilson here addresses. We recognise, however, the pains and 
thought expended on these investigations. Each of the five pieces which 
make up the volume has its own literary flavour and effect, and is the fruit of 
careful and independent study. The story is, in each case, well and 


* Studies in History, Legend, and Literature. By H. Scuurz Witson. 
London: Griffith and Farran. 1884 
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succinctly told, with power, as we have intimated, to horrify and repel the 
reader, or strongly to attract him and excite his sympathy and admira- 
tion. The former sensations we confess we do not court; and if Mr. 
Schiitz Wilson would have given us the two interesting articles on Wallen- 
stein which appeared, not long ago, in the Nineteenth Century and the 
Westminster Review, we would gladly have spent over them the two half- 
hours which are here devoted to the chamber of horrors. 


CHARLES DayRELu.* 


A ‘* NOVEL with a purpose,” with an express and clearly-stated pur- 

pose—and such is Charles Dayrell—will be considered either more 
or less than a novel proper, according to the taste of the reader. In 
whichever light Mr. Solly’s last literary venture is regarded, it is a case in 
which we willingly deviate from our usual rule of not reviewing current 
works of fiction, in order to say a word or two, at any rate, on the leading 
idea of the book, with which we are in hearty sympathy. This may be 
defined as the ‘‘ Worship of Joy,” and of its cognate elements, Freedom, 
Beauty (whether in nature or in art), and Love, in its highest and purest 
forms. Much that is most true and excellent has been said about the 
‘*Worship of Sorrow”; but to dwell on that by itself is to ignore an 
equally characteristic element of the true spiritual life of humanity. Mr. 
Solly has endeavoured to show how, in the ‘‘ Youth of the World,” as in 
the childhood of individual human beings, this enthusiasm of joy springs 
up naturally and healthfuily; and he takes the Dionysiac cult, as 
embodied in its higher poetical and religious forms in the ‘“‘ Bacche” 
of Euripides, for a point d’appui for the development of his central idea. 
At the same time he has specially desired to show how no joy is per- 
manent, and (after childhood) no recreation, no pursuit of amusement 
and pleasure, is safe, except so far as it is brought under the influence of 
the religion of the Cross; unless the spirit of self-denial, and self-sacrifice, 
is infused into this worship of joy. 

As to the form in which Mr. Solly has presented this excellent and 
seasonable doctrine, there is no doubt that people will read a novel who 
will not look at a serious essay or a sermon And if Charles Dayrell gains 
a hearing where Henry Solly, speaking in his own person, might not 
have done, we shall heartily rejoice in his success. 


German Love.t 


pig might seem that a new edition of Deutsche Liebe, in its English 
form, required nothing more than a brief acknowledgment of its 
appearance, with a word or two about the outward form in which it is put 
* Charles Dayrell. A Modern Bacchanal. By Henry Souty. London: 
Elliot Stock. 1884. 
+ Deutsche Liebe (German Love). Fragments from the Papers of an 


Alien. Collected by F. Max Mutusr. Translated from the sixth German 
édition, by G. A.M. London: Sonnenschein. 1884. 
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forth by its jatest publisher. But no doubt there may still be some of our 
readers who do not know this most charming and delicate little spiritual 
romance, which shines out among love stories with its own peculiarly pure 
and tender light. Itis a beautiful prose poem, in which everything harmon- 
ises perfectly with the exquisite gems of verse, Wordsworth’s ‘ Highland 
Girl,’ and Mr. Matthew Arnold’s ‘The Buried Life,’ which are embedded 
in two of its most touching chapters. The story is told in the form of 
“recollections,” which touch upon many deep things of the religious life, 
and reveal the inner thoughts of two innocent and loving hearts; and it 
is all suffused with a peaceful atmosphere of tender feeling, of deep, quiet 
joy, and of sorrow as quiet and deep. We associate it with the fragrance 
and delicate hues of the spring flowers, or the tranquil beauty of summer 
twilight. If we were asked with what other books we should compare it, 
we should be inclined to mention several which might seem very dissi- 
milar, yet which have some undefinable element of poetry and spiritual 
significance in common,—* Undine,” “The Beleaguered City,” “The 
Little Schoolmaster Mark,”—or, again, the ‘‘ Theologia Germanica ” (much 
spoken of in it), and “In Memoriam.” Whoever has been variously 
touched and charmed and taught by these books, will be ready to yield to 
the charm of ‘‘German Love."’ The new edition is a reprint of the one 
published seven years ago by Mr. Strahan, from the same stereotype 
plates, with the advantage of larger margins and a more tasteful binding. 


THEODORE PARKER’s PRAYERS. * 


HIS little book, which many of our readers must have long known 
and prized, appeared, not long ago, in a new and attractive form ; 
and we mention it here for the sake of those who do not know this 
beautiful and precious aid to devotion, glowing, as it does, with a radiant 
spirit of thankfulness and confiding trust in the absolute goodness of God, 
and full of a strong, uplifting rapture of aspiration. It is not a book to 
criticise; and we have pleasure, instead of attempting further to charac- 
terise it, in quoting the following sentences from Miss Alcott’s touching 
and sympathetic preface. She speaks of the effect produced upon her by 
the first sermon and prayer of Parker’s which she listened to :— 

It was unlike any prayer Ihad ever heard . . . It was a quiet talk 
with God, as if long intercourse and much love had made it natural and 
easy for the son to seek the Father, confessing faults, asking help, and sub- 
mitting all things to the All wise and tender, as freely as children bring 
their little sorrows, hopes, and fears to their mother’s knee. The slow, soft 
folding of the hands, the reverent bowing of the good grey head, the tears 
that sometimes veiled the voice, the simplicity, frankness, and devout ear- 
nestness made both words and manner most wonderfully eloquent ; and the 
phrase ‘ Our Father and Mother God” was inexpressibly sweet and beau- 
tiful, seeming to invoke both power and love to sustain and comfort the 


* Prayers by Theodore Parker. A New Edition, with a Preface by Louisa 
M. Atcorr, and a Memoir by F. B. Saneory. Boston : Roberts Brothers. 
1882. 
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anxious overburdened hearts of those who listened and went away to labour 
and to wait with fresh hope and faith. 


The edition, with Miss Aleott’s preface and Mr. Sanborn’s very brief 
biographical sketch, may be obtained at the rooms of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, 37, Norfolk Street, Strand, as may also a 
volume containing the Prayers, together with ‘Ten Sermons of 
Religion.” 





E have room left for only a very few words about the following 
sermons and addresses, which invite much fuller consideration :— 
Sermons of Sympathy, by J. Pace Horps. (Williams and Norgate.) 
Brief addresses, simple, earnest, and tender, containing thoughts on life 
and death which will be comforting and strengthening to many who are 
saddened by their own experience, or oppressed by the sense‘of the suffering 
and evil that are in the world.—In five vigorous and stimulating sermons 
{published by William Reeves, 185, Fleet Street) Mr. Pare H. WicksTEEp 
“essays to answer the question, Is Christianity Practical? Mr. Wick- 
steed’s hearers or readers, whether they entirely agree with him or not, 
cannot but listen with close attention to what he has to say ; he is always 
so thoroughly in earnest, and takes so deeply to heart the questions he 
discusses. In these discourses he fearlessly applies the tests which the 
Christian ideal provides, to the actual conduct of social life, of trade and 
politics, and, in a concluding address, he takes his stand for redemption, 
not elimination, as the law of human progress in the struggle for the 
means of material existence.—A Law of Development; an Essay by 
Caro.tine Happon (J. Haddon, 3, Bouverie-street), contains an elucida- 
tion of some points of Mr. James Hinton’s teaching in its practical 
bearings. It includes some important explanations of certain features of 
Mr. Hinton’s doctrine of Immortality and of the Personality of God 
which appear to have been misapprehended, in consequence of the terms 
in which Mr. Hinton sometimes expressed them. 





Of the following books, which are unavoidably deferred for future 
notice, several reached us too late for review in this number :—The Life 
of F. D. Maurice (Macmillan); Outlines of Psychology, by James SuLLY 
(Longmans) ; Practical Essays, by Dr. A. Baty (Longmans); Leibniz, 
by J. T. Merz (Blackwood); The Life of Christ, by Dr. B. Wetss (T. 
and T. Clarke); Beliefs about the Bible, by M. J. Savace (Williams and 
Norgate); Intellectual Principles, by J. H. Gopwin (J. Clarke and Co.) ; 
Siz Centuries of Work and Wages, by J. E. THorotp Rocers (Son- 
nenschein) ; W. Vatke in seinem Leben, von H. Benecxe (Bonn: 
Strauss) ; Professor Knight's Wordsworth, Vol. IV. (Paterson). 





